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? .Abstract , o 

>: Six support systens for black higher education that 

-are needed to achieve educational equity for black Anericans are 
r assessed, and^ recoaiendatlons for national program objectives are 
i; of:fer.ed. The six support systens are; federal policy toward black , 
! cbllegest a research base, a huiian resource system support, dealing 
^ . with socipecononic and sociopolitical issues^; higher education 
i ; ^tafinihg; and aonitoring and evaluation* Analysis of the literature, 
f ' surveys^ and interviews of .program staff and ekperts were 

^^^^^^ tnforaatibn was obtained on federal bureaucrats* 

perdeptibns of policy, foraal and ihfornal policy developaent 
k lpr,6cesses, the question of who lakes policy in the federal 
?'/:g^^^ the question of what policy initiatives in thie 

te^^ have implications for black higher education. For 

t paribus federal agencies and programs,. Information is presented on 
^ poUcies specific to higher education and to black higher education. 

The data needs of black higher education are considered in relation 
: to the database, riequired research initiatives, educational policy 

:research, and a model for a total research systemw Sources of 
:? infoi^iration that can be used to begin a partial analysis of. certain 
V subject area cou^erns of black higher education are identified. Data 
and recommendations are presented regarding representation of blacks 
in decisibn*making positions in foundations and at the federal and 
i state levels. Among the social issues that are addressed are the . 
;V following:- institutionalized racism, political participation and 
: pblicy-making roles, the job market, and economic factors. Statewide 
]-:. iiiicfher education planning and the federal role in planning are 

^.ddressed, along with e v a luat i^i-Aiid-^mon it^ri^g-of-ygim l^ed uca 1 1 on al 
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U*S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMnTEE ON 

BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIYEKSITIES 
Waihififton* D.C 20202 

The Honorable T. Bell • - 
Secretary 

\i. S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland AveMe, S,W. . 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

bear Mr. Secretary: 

On behalf of the Nartional Advisory Coihmit tee on Black Higher Education and 
Black ColVeges and Universities, I am pleased to submit this interim report 
on the- status of higher education for Black Americans. The report, titled 
. The Necessary System Supports for Achie'vinci Higher Education^Equity for 
Black Americans -is. mandated by the Committee's Charter to provide counsel • 
to the Secretary in this area..* : 

The Committee-has expressed the concern on a number of occasions that 
consideration of the issue of Black .higher education cannot take place in a 
vacuum... that Black higher- education and the Black, colleges and 
universities which are the chief architects of equal opportunity for Black 
Americans are a part of a dynamic, inter-conriacted system, the parts of 
which are r>utually dependent. Failure of any component of the system 
results in a less than optimal function-lng of the remaining components. 

The report highlights research, policy, human resources, social structure 
of the society, higher education planning, and monitoring and evaluation as 
the essential systems which must react supportively with. Black higher 
education to assure its success in meeting the needs of the Nation. The 
report concludes that in practically every area allied to or supportive of 
the advancement of Black higher e.ducation feW if any viable supports. are in 
place. The result is that little research is consistently or adequately 
carried out, there is no consistent national policy'on Black higher 
education or the Black collegefv -^nd universities. Blacks' are still 
underrepresented in significant decision-making positiqas at every level, 
the social environment of the Nation is not conducive to advancing the 
higher education needs of Black Americans, little effective higher 
education planning takes place, and monitoring and evaluation are carried 
out in only limited areas. The proposed remedies for these deficits can 
contribute significantly to the Nation's educational stability. 

This report has. been, in process for -approximately a year and a half. 
''"^^"S jy^^^. period you are probably aware that the composition of the 
Advisory Committee has changed; The major work of review and approval of 
the report thus rested with the originally constitute d committee. You are 
referred to the document-appemH ^- fo r a record of the makeup of this and 
the subsequent committee. 
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We are grateful for the opportunity to. draw national attention to these 
issues and to stimulate the necessary actions to improve the higher 
education opportunities for Black Americans. It is our expectation that 
this report' and the concluding recommendations will assist the Federal 
government in initiating and continuing efforts for achieving this end. 



Sincerely, 

Ellas Blake, Jr, 
Chairperson 



^ FOREWORD 

The National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities was established by the Secretary of Health, 
w^^-ucion and Welfare in. 1976 to advise and make recommendations to the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary of Education, and the Commissioner of 
Education on all aspects of the higher education of Blagk Americans. Its' 
charter 'was extended to June 30, 1982, by the Secretary of Education to 
enable the Com^^ittee to continue these important functions within the U.S. 
^^xWcation Department. In responding to its mandate, the Committee has 
developed a P!an of Action which calls for the production of various 
reports' highlighting the status of Blacks in high^ educatioaand offering 
recommendations based on 'the findings of those reports. 

The Necessary System Supports for Achieving Higher Education Equity for 
Black Americans is the most recent in .a series of Committer Reports which 
Is designed to impact national education policy and ^o target national 
attention to the problems of Black higher education and the- Black colleges 
and universities. The report addresses Goal IV Sections A, B, C, D and E 
and Objective Number 4 of the Committee's Plan of Action. Goal IV 
specifically charges the Committee to make^ recommendations regarding 
"national program objectives and system supports" specifically in the 
areas of research, policy, monitoring and evaluation, human resources, 
social systems and planning as they relate to the htgher education of Black 
Americans. ' " 

In addition to three Annual Reports, severe research reports in the series 
have been issued previously: 

1. Access of Black Americans to Higher Education; How Open is 
the Door? ~ 

Consider i the problems faced by Black Americans in 
obtaining entry to higher education and recommends ytays in 
which access can be facilitated. 

2. Black Colleges and Universities; An Essential Component 
of a Diverse System of Higher Education . - 

Makes the case for encouraging institutional diversity and 
pluralistic educational structures as a necessary vehicle 
for meeting the future needs of Black students and 
stresses the commitment that Black institutions of higher 
education have shown historically and continue to 
demonstrate to minority and low-income students. 

' 3. The Black Educational Policy Researcher; An Untapped 
National Resource . 

Addresses the issues surrounding the development of a 
solijl research and scholarship base that will be required 
to undergird decision-making at the State, local and 
Federal levels . if substantial improvement of Black 
educational opportunity is to occur. 
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4. Still a Lifeline: The Status 'Of Historically Black 
colleges and Universities, 1975"1978 > J 

Provides an overview of the. Nation's historically Black ^ ' 
colleges which, increasingly^, even today play a major role 
in the production of credential ed Black Americans. 

5. A Losing Battler The Decline in- Black Particjpatfon in 
. Graduate and Professional Education , ' 

/»' 

' Details the decline in the numbers of Black Americans in 
• ' graduate and professional schools; proyides a statistical 
profile of the deteriorating involvement of Black students ; 
at graduate and .professional levels, sets forth the 
reasons for the numerical and proportional declines, and 
recommends strategies to remedy this problem and to 
increase Federal and institutional commitments to equity 
in advanced education. 

6. Target Date 2000 AD; Goals for Achieving Higher Education 
Equity for BVack Americans, Volume I > ] ' ~" ^ 

Lays out a long-range plan for increasing participation of 
Black Americans in higher education and enhancing the 
historically Black colleges and universities.. It serves 
as the basis for a subsequent volume, now in preparation by ' 
the Committee, which will explore the details of *.iow the 
recommended actions might- be • implemented through new or 
, increased funding mechanisms and details costs to society 
if the conditions requiring attention are not addressed. 

7. . Admission and Retention Problems of Black Students at 
. , Seven Predominantly White Universities" ~ 

Deals with the barriers to. higher education faced by Black 
Americans, but focuses specifically on admission and 
retention problems at seven predominantly white_^ 
universities. 

This report presents a statistical and analytical profile of the major 
societal support systems which ar^. seen as* necessary to achieving equity 
for black Americans in higher education and advancing the Black colleges.., 
The lack of support for Slack higher ediicalTion is represented by the 
inadequacy of social and political structures which are essentisil to 
providing a positive and supportive climate. The problems lie in- the fact 
that there is an inadequate research base on issues of concern to Black 
Americans, a failure of the Federal government to develop a consistent 
pol icy toward BTack^- hi gher educat i on and the Black col 1 eges and 
Univer^sitieSi the- f ailure-of affirmative action programs to equitably 
effect Black representation in upper level decision making positions in the 
private and public sectors, the absence of a sensitive and supportive 
social structure designed to support the socio-economic concerns of Black 
AiSericans, the absence" of- a consistent* planning structure for higher 
education which includes the needs of Black higher education and the Black . 
colleges and Universities, and the failure to provide a mechanism tb 
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-monitor and. evaluate programs designed to achieve equity for Black 
Americans In.hlgjjlr education. In each of these Instances recommendations 
are made toward'effecting a'mbre supportive system for the advancement of 
Bl-ack htghfer education and the Black colleges, and universities. - 

•The report is in fact- six separate reports, each of which Is a part of the 
total necessary system but which editorially :cotild In fact stand on Its 
own. Because -of the, wide ranging Implications of the report the Input-of a 
large number of Individuals-was necessary. The Committee extends special 
appreciation to Dr. Alfred !. Cooke who conceptualized and developed the 
report. Contributions from the commissioned work of certain Ihdlvl duals 
contributed greatly to certain sections' of the report: . Dr. Faustlne Jones 
("Systemic Problems Affectlrtg the Participation of Blacks In Higher 
fducatlph"), Ms. Mary Roper ("Development of a Profile of Current Thinking 
In Higher Education Equltyi), Dr. John A. Griffin et. al. ("The 
Participation of Blacks In Research and Policy Development Affecting 
Higher Education in Selected -Institutions, Associations, and 
Foundations"), Dr. Barbara Love ("A Report on the Status of Black Faculty 
in Higher Education"), -Ms. Linda Lambert (Report on the Search of Existing 
Data Sources on Blacks in.H'gher Education"), Dr. Leonard Haynes ("An 
Examination, of the Planning Efforts of Selected States and the Federal 
Government to Improve. the Status of.'Blacks in Higher Education".), and Dr. 
Evalee Banks ("Policies, Practiqes-and Mbnitoring Systems to Improve the 
Status of Blacks in Higher Education: Vse'lected States and Institutions"). 
Extensive use of datec.and publicatlbcis from the National Center for 
Education Statistics and- the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission were 
essential to the preparation of this document. Likewise-, -the help of the 
Eauca'tional l^esources Information Center Clearinghouse (EKIC) was 
Invaluable in researching the literature in preparation for the research 
and writing the document. The Committee is similarly grateful to these 
. individuals and organizations. ' . - . 

The -willing help of a number of other individua'ls contributed -to the 
production of the report: to. JoAnn Phi 11 i4)Si. Jacqueline Meadows, Linda 
Byrd-Johnson, junior researchers on the staff, for a multitude of 
supportive . activities; Linda Lambert and Glenda Partee-Scott, Senior 
researchers, "who critiqued the initial conceptualization and contributed 
ideas throughout; arid to Carol Joy Smith, .Program Delegate to the 
Committee, 'Who supervised the -successfuj completion • and editorial 
preparation of the report for publication. Special thlrikT afr due to-Mae - 
H. Carter, who typed the manuscript,- and to Clifton Lambert for the design 
of the Committee's logo. - 



Ellas Blake, Jr. . 
Chairperson 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Black Colleges have traditionally and as a matter of record beentlie chief 
instruments of racial progress for Black Americans. Higher education of 
Black Americans has come to be synpnymous with improvements in the socio- 
economic status of Black Americans generally. Yet, Black colleges which 
produce 40 percent of the Black graduates in the Nation, and^Black higher 
education tend to receive less than equitable support of their mission^ 
either from public or private sectors. Their lack of support is 
represented by the inadequacy rf social and political structures which are 
essential to providing a climate for .their advancement. ^ 

this report assumes that the Black colleges and" Black higher education are 
a part of a ' dynamic' system, including' several essential supportive 
structures which will ultimately result in, upgrading the Jevel of the 
economic, social and political life of BUck Americans provided 
adequate structures are in place aiid interacting to their advantage. The 
state, of these structures presently^ however, is not encouraging. The 
followi n g conclus ions reflect JtAts^concenn: : ~ - 

0 The majority of data on Blacks in higher education are / 
collected by the Federal government, however no organized 
structure exists for coordinating the multitude of sources 
which collect such data. Enrollment figures are most often 
the major data collected. 

0 There is neither a universally agreed upon set of data 
elements nor a research agenda on Black higher education. 

0 The pool of BVack researchers and the resources available to 
them are so small as to offer little hope for improving the 
research effort on Black American issues. . ^ * 

0 Blacks hold an average, of less than 5 percent of the 
decision-making positions- in' areas in/on Federal, 
foundation. State, institution governing boards, faculty and 
administrative and research areas. - ' 

0 Blacks are confronted by significant barriers to equal 
opportunity which are inherent in the American social and 
political structure, i.e., instutionalized racism; lack of 
full participation by Blacks at legislative, policy-making, 
program development levels; low economic status; declining 
job markets; deteriorating social mood of the Nation; 
inadequate' elementary and secondary education; 
neoconservative thought; and external and internal group 
struggles. 
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0 The emphasis on equal opportunity for Black Americans is a 
direct resuTt of the efforts of the Federal government. Few 
States, other than the Adams' States, have in place efforts to 
plan specifically for ^qual opportunity in higher education 
for Black Americans. 

0 The monitoring of equal opportunity efforts at all levels is 
inadequate— but* especially the monitoring efforts of the 
States, which are the chief supporters of education, are a 
matter of some grave concern. 

The' report confronts the failures inherent in these systens and makes 
specific recommendations ,for building a more, coherent, viable system to 
underpin the efforts of the Black colleges and Black higher education. 



CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 

Background of the Problem 



"We boldl^r propose, that the Federal Government recognize 
the historically Black colleges as the major architects 
of equal opportunity With attainment and productivity. 
The Federal government should then recognize a special 
Yesqpnsibility for strengthening and-further development 
of these col,legeSi We further,. then, propose .that in 
addition^'to'^such-strengt helling .the Federal, goyernment 
develop a leeicJership partnership with^^the historically 
Black colleges: for the purpo^se of khievihg parity in 
all areas of -higher education,: arid parity in all 
professional: and 'technical; fieldsviri the work force. In 
conceri-^with the* Federal government (With HEW giving 
leadership); a 25* year plan for Bla'tk Americans should, 
be developed." 

National Association for Equal Opportunity ^in Higher 
Education, "The National Goal of Equal Opportunity and 
the" Historically Black Colleges",- Washington, D.C., 
NAFEO, 1975, p. 2. ^ 



In 1975, when the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education 
(NAFEG) "boldly" proposed to then Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, F. 
David Mathews, a radical new partnership between the Federal government and the 
Black colleges, it is likely that the designers of the position were very 
cognizant of the implications of such an alliance; It is also likely that 
frustration wrought of years of neglect prompted them to take a chance that some_ 
good would come from such a r*eVat?lonship. The-Black colleqe presidents who 
worked, on the position paper consi^dered the possibilities that (1) their proposal 
would go ignored, as so many issue's affecting Blacks have been lost in the past by 
bureaucratic inaction, and ^2) that such an alliance might even be considered, 
but once implemented, get bogged cjown in the paper work and regulations that so 
often accompany efforts by t;he Federal government. 

The above statement suggests,' howjever, -that the Black-ctrllege presidents wanted 
to consciously avoid these possibilities by suggesting a-leadership role for the 
government, but^. in a partnership relationship, emphasizing that the Black 
colleges are ,,the/experts fn and major » instruments of racial progress in this 
country and that "the Federal government has a responsibility to help provide the 
necessary system supp^orts to see that they are able to continue to do the 
Important job of educating one of America's most disadvantaged minorities. 



NAFEO thus proposed that the Federal government has a responsibility to take the 
leadership in a partnership relationship^ with Black Ijigher education in providing 
the necessary system supports to make the achievement of Black higher education 
goa^s realizable and achievable. NAFEO • also alluded to the, types of system 
supports which are necessary for the achievement of the goals which it layed oDt 
for the proposed alliance— some related to aovernment structures, some related UT 
private and corporate activities, as well as changes in the Black higher 
education setting which woujd accommodate the needed new structure. 

The general issues under which these new structures were generated included: 

6 an adequate research base 

0 a well defined policy toward Black higher education , 

0 a sensitive policymaking and program planning process 

0 a much expanded scholarship and research program by Blacks 

on issues impacting on the problems of Black people 
0 a. syst^ematized and meaningfully highlighted evaluation and 

monitoring of improvements in* the higher education of Blacks 
0 a sensitive and meaningful private sector involvement in 

developments in improving the higher education of Blacks 
0 a sensitive public sector effort designed to advance the 

higher education of Blacks— including policy and programs. 

This report makes specific recommendations as to how the necessary system 
supports should be organized and function. The emphasis is thus on discovering 
through the indepth analysis of each issue, t1ie significant state of the art, 
and, based on the analysis, designing the necessary structures to be put in 
.place. The problem uncl^taken by the report can then be ( ^lineated in a set of 
three posited questions.* , 

\ 

1. What system supports are needed to assure the countinued progress and 
survival of Black, colleges and Blacks in higher education? 

2. What should be. the organization and content of such structures? 

3. Who should have responsibility for implementation of such structures? 
Methodology 

This report begins with the very basic premise that in order for Black higher 
education to prosper and survive in its role of advancing equal opportunity for 
Blacks, it must be provided with the necessary system supports, both internal and 
external, to assure that it will be able to do so. Thus, this report 
methodologically identifies and gives credence to a series of support entities 
which have/been suggested as necefssary to the desired organizational atmosphere 
for advancing Black higher education and the Blaek colleges and universities, it 
is necessarily a review of the state of the art encompassing a descriptive 
analysis of available data and 'the seeking out of new data, relevant to the 
current state. of each entity. Many diverse sources were used. . 




In point of fact, there are six 'different reports in this one dbcument, each 
highlighting, in detail, a particular system support mechanism. A similar 
process, however, was used in compiling each report. First, a technic^il report 
was compiled for each, using the literature ,of the field in question. SecomJ, 
affected programs, activities and/or perspns were surveyed/interviewed for input 
in those relevant areas of concern of the report. Third, based upon the findings 
of-tiiese two activities, recommendations and/or programs were suggested which" 
would provide the kind of system supports which ideally would impact upon the 
development of--an overall system- to advance "the higher education of Black 
Americans. ^^^^^--..^ ^ - - 

The cdnclusions* sections of^each^-se^rate report and the combined final- 
conclusions draw very heavily upon the open^ndedresponses'of experts and those 
intimately involved in the processes being, anal yzedr^The nebulous nature of many 
areas required a collective voice trom those individuals^ng-Goriinittee perceived 
^s.^il® '"ost qualified and available experts in each field. On-sTl^^i5itations 
to institutions and agencies accompanied the personal interviews in most «^s^ 

Limitations 

This report is limited by the designation of the six "system support areas as 
inferred by the designers of the Charter of the National Advisory Committee on 
Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities:' (1) F,ederal policy 
toward Black colleges (2) Research, (3) Human resources, (4) Socio-economic 
issues, (5) Planning, ^and (6) Monitoring and . evaluation. 

Analysis of the responses elicited from the interviews did indeed verify the 
accuracy of the choices of system support entities made by the Cpmnittee Charter 
designers. It also pointed out a certain amount of variance in interpretation of 
the meaning of the system supports and the method of organizing them for the most 
effective total mechanism to enhance the survival of Black higher education and 
Black colleges and universities. 

The larger numbers of programs and individuals which ideally should have been 
included in the studies caused some problems of definitlveness. Because of time 
constraints and fiscal limitations it was necessary to greatly de-limit the scope 
and the number of persons interviewed. 

Organization if the Report 

The remainder of this report consists ot the following— 

0 Chapter two which lays out the major parameters of the 

study and Chapter three which provides a rationale for — 
the system supports. 

0 Chapters four, five, six, seven, eight and nine each go 
,into depth on one of the six system supports. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

HIGHER EDUCATION OF BLACK AMERICANS SOME PARAMETERS 

"Tbe people of the U.S. have important educational 
concerns that can and should be expressed by the Federal 
governrnent and„ they have social goals that can 
legitimately be sought through education-related Federal 
programs. Federal involvement is legitimate in the 
following areas: 

a. reducing gross disparities in educational 
opportunity. 

b. providing the Nation with, a broad view of the 
- purposes and posi bil i t ies of education in our 

society. 

c. encouraging and promoting the creativity, strength 
and diversity of State, local and private education 
institutions. 

d. maintaining an effective research capacity in the 
sciences and the humanities in appropriate balance 
with other responsibilities of educational 

institutions. 

e. upgrading -the usefulness of ^^telecommunications for 
educational purposes. 

f. providing educational services, of high quality 
through schools operated directly by. the Federal 

- government or by contract. 

g. assisting in meeting training . needs createdby new 
.Federal initiatives and in working with other levels 

— ~of---go V€if^ent-JjLi a!g V iding fo r the development of 

personnel whose skilTs are"nse6med-~essenti al-4:o-the 

national interest. 

h. determining and publicizing the condition of 
education in the U.S." 



National^ Academy of Education, "The Appropriate Federal 
Role in 'Education: Some Guiding Principles^" a report 
of the Committee of the National Academy of Education, 
April 1979. 

If Robert Behn (a university professor and higher education expert— in testimony 
before the Senate Conmittee on Labor and Human Resources) is correct in his 
aneilysis of the future prospects for American Higher education (Behn, 1979) then 
-during the 1980's as many as one college per week will close due to declining 
enrollments and the ensuing per student budget cuts that will be required,. The 
argument, based oh projections as to the numbers of available 18 year olds in the 
population, makes an extremely interesting case in light of the retrenchment 
jcoaomy under which higher education presently operates* The competitive battle 
fbr students inevitably-has implications for smaller, less viable institutions, 
whiclk includes many of the historically Black colleges (HBC's). It thus seems 
likelyN^at onge the hierarchy of institutions becomes, established from which 
closings wJll take place, then HBC's will bear the brunt of Behn's predictions. 
If this is The case, then it seems l^^kely also that affirmative action as a 
dominant forxeMn the society will soon thereafter be a dead issue. 
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If one also advances the argument, as does the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education, that "the historically Black collegeriiave been 
and still are, a major instrument of racial progress in America" (NAFEO, 1975, p. 
3) then the historically Black colleges and Black higher education generally are 
deserving of the intervention and support of the Federal government in assuring 
their survival. The fact is that the historically Black colleges have assumed 
the major part of the responsibility ^f or a major Federal policy effort without 
the ensuing budgetary and policy supports. 

Had the Federal government been equitable in its dealings with the Black 
colleges, then certain national system' supports and national objectives would 
have been clearly identified which would have provided the historically Black 
colleges with a viable supptort system to assure their ^ effectiveness and 
viability. ' 

At "this point it is necessary to define the pararrieters of this report and 
delineate the. philosophy behind the recommended system, namely: the nature of 
systems supports, the construction of national objectives, equity and equal 
educational opportunity, and a research bas,e as a primary decision-making 
support. 

Significant Variables 

Systems Supports Defined .- The report of the National Academy of Education, 
highlighted at the beginning of this section, expresses a key concern of this 
report with respect to the responsibility of the Federal government to higher 
education. The Academy suggests that Federal involvement is legitir.iate in 
"encouraging and promoting the creativity, strength and diversity cf State, local 
and private educational institutions." Taken in connection witn the primary 
accepted responsibility of the government in "reducing gross disparities in 
educational opportunities" (NAE, 1979, p. 2), then it seems logical that the 
appropriate system supports should be put 'n place to achieve the desired 
results. 

Our thesis is that Black higher education and Black colleges and universities 
make a significant contribution to the equal educational opportunity goals of the 
Nation despite the fact that they receive an inequitable share of the Nation's 
resources for higher education. The system, which includes all Federal^ State, 
local and private enterprises which impact on education, has failed to respond to 
the needs of Black higher education. . « 

For the purposes of this report system supports are defined as those extra-and 
intra-institutional mechanisms and structures which provide the wherewithall for 
effective facilitation of the aims of Black higher education. System supports 
are the base, upon which a successfully functioning heirarchy is built. Without 
them the heirarchy is doomed to ineffectiveness and failure. The variations in 
descriptive system supports depend upon the object-^ves of the organization in- 
question. However, such supports generally fit into one or more of three 
categories: fiscal , organizational and policy ! 

Fiscal supports involve financial or 'funding issues. Inconsistency and 
inadequate level of funding are the major delimiting factors in many Federal 
programs. To be truly viable, a system support must have readily verifiable, 
objectives, be geared toward meeting the needs of the entity in question, provide 
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sufficient resources to accomplish these objecti.ves, and have a program to 
consistently evaluate and monitor the accomplishment of the gotls and objectives 
of ^'he program. Most Federal programs, not only for Black colleoas but 
generally, fail in these areas. " - 

A viable fiscal support system should also, have d "future" orientation. In 
design, the program should anticipate the future needs of the^organizational 
structure. It should look to the time when the program is put on sound footing 
and able to sustain itself to some extent, or it shourld build in a system"" wherein 
there is an interminable relafionsliip 'based upon the assumption that there is a 
universal benefit to be achieved from maintaining the structure. In other words, 
if we assume that the Black colleges and Black higher education ajre the major 
advotates of racial advancement and equal opportunity, then it stands to reason 
that this is not' a terminable goal for tne society until Guch time as the rc^icial 
equality goals of the Nation have been achieved. 

Organizational supports are . bureaucrat it sub-structures which- have 
responsibility for advancing the goals of a particular task. Thus, to use other 
parallel issues, the Office of Handicapped Individuals and the Administration on 
Aging are organizational supports designed to Impact on the r<3eds of particular 
constituencies^ 

The problems with currently established organizational supports relate to (1) the 
self-serving, -se^lf perpetuating nature of many of them and (2) the fact that 
fiscal allocations tend, not to directly benefit the intended target group. 
Witness the problems with administratiye* costs in -the Comprehensive Employment 
aftd Training Act (CETA). The result is that a well meaning program becomes a way 
of /Supporting large numbers of bureaucrats with much less than the intended 
benefits gb^ng to the constituency for which they were designed. 

Pol icy > as' a readily identifiable modus operendum, ties all systems supports 
together into a comprehensive. structure for accomplishing a particular task. Its 
absence relegates fiscal and organizational supports .to unrelated programs which 
tend to be reactionary. Policy is the most significant missing link in the 
bureaucratic structure as it attempts to respond to Black colleges' and Black 
higher educetion, because- without it there is no coordination of efforts and no 
goal toward which different structures within the bureaucratic sub-structure can 
move with some foresight. 

Because of the importance of the establishment of a public policy toward Black 
higher education we will take aorather specific position with respect to how 
identified, public policies can and should be evaluated for appropriateness. 
Policy requires someone who designates responsibility for implementation of a 
directive (goal), according to a prescribed plan (conditions); fn a situational 
foj^mula where decisions can be impacted. Hjence: ' 

1. An authorizing agent agrees to direct an implementing agent 
' to act in a specif led waywheh a certain condition exists. 

2. There is a prior agreed upon reaction which is in the form 

\ "Do X when the specified condition occurs ." ^ 

3. An authorizing agent does something to bring about a specific 

state of atfairs by the prior agreed to rules. ' ' 



4; Revisions in the authorizing agent's obligations are made 
according to rules wh4ch include informing and giving con- 
sideration to'the opinions of all constituencies*. (Kerr, 
1976,, .pp. -5-39). ' • 

Generally, these preconditions distinguish policy from related concepts such as 
plan, program*, goal, principle of action and promise^ many of which ar6 
catchwords for what'is done for (to) Black higher education and Black colleges 
presently. In effect the plans, goals, principles. •/etc., which are often quoted 
as representing the bureaucracy's concern for and sensitivity to the needs of 
Black higher education and Black colleges, do not indicate an approach Vhich^' 
might represent an educational policy. The difference is of course the addition 
of action-wl th-a-purpose to these positions. 

In the matter of educational policy, our definition must be refined even further 
as educsition tends to include some variables, which may not be. as appropriate in 
the definition of policy generatly. The presumption of educational policy makers 
is that" .? - . • 

"...in choosing to conduct education systematically, one makes 
four categories of ipol icy -decisions necessary to the enterprise: 
curricular policies!, methodological policies, resource policies 
and distributional policies." (Kerr,. 1976, p. 57) 

A more rMlistic. approach to the establishment of policy as it impacts on the 
higher education of Blacks, involves a farsighted recognition of the importance 
of the contributions of Black colleges and Blade higher education to the broader 
goals of the Federal governip'^nt. The ultimate objective of such goals being the 
achievement of equal opportunity for, the^pjepple of the Nation. ^It assumes that 
there is a bureaucratic structure in place to assure that-th^se; are metj 
that adequate resources are provided and that tjie^^e-^^ a process outlined which 
includes the constituencies' served in the.pTanTffhg and evaluation, of the process, 
outcomes and establishnent of new policy directions. 

National Objectives Defined . With the advent of the debate over the merits of^ 
the establishment of a -separate Department of Education, all of the standard 
issues around the role of the Federal government in education began to 'surface. 
Though many different views exist on the issue, the consensus, general ly^ can be 
summarized in the 'eight areas which were outlined by a Committee of the National 
Academy of Education which were suggested as legitimate for Federal involvement, 
and which, is quoted at the beginning of this section. 

Few would debate the necessity of most of these goals. The parting of -the ways 
comes when it is time to specify these goalsMn terms of the needs of specific 
groups, and the government's responsibility as an advocate. This advocacy role, 
thus, is the issue which is most controversial and which is so deeply tinged with 
political implications. Yet, Robert Andringa suggests that one of the priority 
rales of 4he Federal government in the area of education is to "...worry about 
those aspects and clients of. education that do not have political clout." 
(Andringa, 1976,- p.. 57); The implication, of course, is that there should be 
national objectives which specifically relate to meeting the needs of these 
neglected groups* Black higher education and Bl-ack colleges have experienced 
neglect since their inception. Suchjieglect has been possible ))ec^se they have 
been an invisible part of the society, lacking 'in a constituency which could 
provide them with the clout needed to forward their ends. To remedy the problem, 
national objectives designed specifically for B>ack higher education and Black- 
colleges must become a Federal agenda. 
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For the. purposes of this paper national objectives aire- those goals (fiscal, 
onganiiafional and -policy) which serve as a base from which policy is made 
affecting Black higher education. and Black colleges. The distinguishing features 
Vhich- separate these goals from those which have been puts forward in the past, 
are the tenns "action" and "purpose". , ' » • 

Ttjere.is, perhaps, no precedent for the type, of national objectives and systems' 
supports which are proposed here. The nature ov- the problem of Blacks in 
pursuing higher education 'and the systemic hurdles- which they face 'suggest that 
more is needed than the expenditure, of funds arid the establishment of grant 
■ programs. This route is the same as that used to^solve problems presently. What 
is needed is a conscioos study of the needs of Blacks and application of-rational 
thought molded >ri /«n atmosphere which is cognizant of the- history of past 
neglecti Policy must be the end result, but policy which is systeniiatically 
derived, based in a sensitive approach to meeting the educational needs of Blacks 
and effectively implemented. 

Equity' and Equal Educational Opportunity Defined .* For our purpose equity is 
defined, as the fair and Just . distribution of resources such that- every individual 
has the potential riot only for acquiring them buts^lso for .benefiting from them, 
hindered only by innatiD abilities.' The achi^vemWf 'of equity for Blacks is an 
ideal which has not been attained ir>- America. 'fvl;egaV barriei^s have been dropped, 
and affirmative steps have been taken to move toward its achievement. But even 
today in the precepts.- of the "neoconservative" movement (which is discussed in 
Chapter Seven) can be found, the insidious racists thinking'whichi has prevented 
Blacks from achieving equality. For many whHe Americans' ach.ieving equity for 
Blacks has come to mean infringement upon the rights of the priviledgpd^thus the 
aggresjrtve attacks by the "neoconservatives" upon affirmative action 'programs. 

The problem is simple.' It is a semantic misunderstanding by tho'se who feel 
attacked. Equity has often- been defined in terms of the rights of whites. Thus, 
the "argument would go, "to give more to "Blacks is totake more awiy from whites".' 
Equity is not a scale which- balances white rights' against Biack rights.. 

If Blacks are to indeed^^enter the mainstrearpyand share in /the American dream, 
then an aggressivj definition of equity must bfe adopted. , . 

Equity as a general construct is the fair and just ^ 
treatment of all members of society. is^i their attempts to 
participate in and enjoy the universal pool of benefits 
available as a result. of being aJember of the society. 
^ ' • A basic concept to be considered^ in determining the 
^ treatment of individuals must be attention to the past ' 
history of treatment of groups in the society. (Rope^. ^ 
1979, p. 22) / , • ^ 

Higher education equity must be tied by definition to the ability of Blacks as a 
people to achieve an equitable share of the Anferican dream. Higher edijcation is 
perhaps the greatest available mer.ns for promoting this achievement. It is thus 
•imperative that any definition include some' attention to rnaking up for those 
situations where legal and" moral sanctions^ prevented Blacks from achieving 
equitably. This Nation has a moral obligation to aggressively pursue the- 
breakdowp of barriers to Black achievement. With these things^ in mind the 
following definition as outlined by the Institute for the Study of Educational * 
Policy seems most appropriate Jf) sett>ng the parameters of higher education 
equity. Higher education equity is.... 
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••«a societal goal that alms to provide the Dpportunlty 
for all students to fulfill their promise and ambitions, 
and to rise to whatever heights their ability. Interest, 
and determination can reach through' education. ^ To 
achieve this goal, opportunity cannot* be limited by the 
color of one's sjfin, or sex. •••one's' religious belief s^ 
or by family Income and private circumstance^ Equal 
educational opportunity In collegers, therefore, the 
opportunity to enter not just some fields but all 
fields; and to* earn not Just •a certain degree, but all 
degrees, unencumbered by barriers related to race. 
Institutional practices, and personal attitudes 
(paraphrased by author) • (ISEP, 1978, pp^ XX) 
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\ CHAPTER THREE 

THE SYSTEM SUPPORTS 
RATIONALE 



The six system supports which are perceived as significant to the advancement of 
Black higher education and Black colleges and universities are explored in detail 
in the next six chapters. Each of these chapters provides a close examination of 
the support entity followed by recommendations. 

System; Supports - Rationale 

The concept of systan is basic to the rationale of this doc^iment. A system in the 
most simplistic, terms is a demarcated semi-closed network composed of a finite 
set of mutually dependent variables; It can lie perceived as a somewhat closed 
systOT with depend^^^ the reactions of any one of 

which- V^ec of the-pthers. 

This system reUtionship becomes especially crucial when entities within the 
system maintain a figure-ground relationship with respect to dependency. The co- 
mixture between the Federal gdyiBrriment arid Black higher edubatibn are a classic 
case, in point. At one point, the Federal government is the dependent entity, 
heeding the Black colleges to sbpport its equal opportunity goals. At another 
the^Black-colleges become the dependent partners because of their need for the 
fiscal supjiort which the Federal government can offep, the result ts a dynamic 
system in which if one significant entity breaks down or fails to function the 
other sVare: impacted. . " . ' . 

This document assumes such a dynamic relationship between the Black colleges and 
BTack^^higher educationi^ The Black colleges have long assumied a major role in the 
educatibn of Black Americans. They make up a part of a larger scheme called Black 
Higher education; Black higher education comprises all isispects of the education 
of^ Black- Americjansr includi,^^^ Which takes place in majority: institutions, 
tWo-arid 4-year colleges^ industry, etc. The necessary other entitles in this 
systemVare adequate Federal policy toward Black education; a .ensitive research 
base designed^to provide accurate information about Black education; equitable 
allotment of human resources > especially at the -decision-making arid policy 
levels; a sensitive social, structure ; planning for improved response to 
educational needs; and a system of monitoring and evaluation to assure that the 
system works effectively. jChart III-l } ~ 
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CHART in-1 

REUTIOMSHIP OF THE SYSTEM SUPPORTS TO BLACK HIGHER EDUeATION AND CLACK COLLEGES AMD UNIVERSITIES 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



POLICY AS A SYSTEM SUPPORT 

••Unl ike- the great ^.majority of^; foreign governments, 
America does not arrange its educational policy as an 
aspect of political ideology and national government 
control." ^ • 

"...I dpubt whether the American society in the next 
decade will think of educational policy as a nationally 
and centrally managed enterprise, or that it will force 
the present educational institutions into the mold of a 
particular political or economic ideology." (Keppel, 
Francis, "Educational Policy in the Next Decade." 
Speech given at Aspen Institute for Humanistic studies, 
August 24, 1976, ERIC #ED 131 588) 

Introduction 

This section reviews the educational policy making process and makes 
recommendations for improving the process to more effectively impact on. Black 
higher education. Basic to the discussion is the answering of four questions: 

1. What is identified as policy in the Federal government? 

2. What is the process of policy development in the Federal 
government as it applies to higher education? ■ 

3. Who is responsible for policy determination and development? 

4. What are the policy initiatives which have come out of the 
Federal government which have implications for Black higher 
education? 

' Ideally, policy serves as a basis for action by lower: levels in an organizational 
structure. By definition policy should be approved at the highest applicable 
level in the structure. Likewise the origins of policy should be rather clear 
cut and easily defined. 

The process of Federal educational policy making tends to break all of these 
ru'ies. It is impacted not only by the three branches of government but also by 
the States, a tremendous number of constituencies and. by the personal 
Inclinations of bureaucrats at, all levels within each of them. The result is 
that the multitude of policies which collectively make up the educational policy 
of the Nation often give the appearance of lacking in congruency if not being 
blatantly in opposition tb each other. 

To understand the- educational policy of the Nation, one must of course be 
cognizant of the effect of each of the constituencies which impact the process. 
There are basically two major groupings of entities which impact educational 
policy. The first is composed of the cabinet level education functionaries 
(until recently the Education Division of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, now the Education Department), the education Committees in the House 
and Senate, and the States. 
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The second, indirectly but perhaps of greater impact, is composed of all the 
remaining committees which make legislation which impacts education, and the 
^ pr.vate,awHmbl1c education constituent groups. The mix of actions between 
thesejgroups generate Federal educat^^'onal policy. 

Federal policy toward education is more often than not determined through the 
actions of the latter non-education groups or indirectly related bureaucratic 
entities within the three government branches (Halperin, in lEL, 1978, pp. 59- 
60). A process involving policies enacted by non-education Committees and their 
implementing arms' in the Executive Branch is typical of this situation. The 
result is often a tremendous impact on educational policy of an enactment 
designed for another purpose. 

Oyer the years a number of such "auxiliary" legislative enactments have had 
significant import.. Samuel . Halperin (See Halperin in lEL, pp. 57-71) has 
enumerated several examples of such legislation"; 

0 House. Ways .and Means Committee and Senate Committee on Finance's 
..legislation of tax credits for payment of educational expenses in 
1978. The legislation is a tax measure per se but with tremendous 
. Implications for^ educational, policy! 

0 Other previous congressional iax committees have enacted tax 
credits for preschool and child- expenses, charitable deductions 
for contributions to education;, restrictions on foundation giving, 
parental exemptions for dependent students, deductibility of 
selected educational and training costs, various ways to treat 

income from fellowships and scholarships and other policies 
with education impact. 

0 The labor and anti-discrimination measures of the' act prohibiting 
mandatory retirement prior to age 70 (P.L. 95-266) have tremendous 
, implications for tenure systems at education institutions.' 

0 Legislation in the areas of energy, social security taxes, 
regulation of pension plans, equal employment opportunity, 
occupational safety and health, 'and others, were designed for 
other purposes but likewise have implications-for-edueational 

■ policy. " ' ■ 

0 The creation of the Department of Education had its major 

legislative placement in Congressional Committees' on organi- . 
zation and operations. 

likewise, the impact of external social forces is paramount in the initiation of* 
Federal programs, many of which have educational implications. The fact that 
World War I produced the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act; the GI bills were 
.the result of demobilization after World War II; the National Defense Education 
Act was a response to Sputnik; the War on poverty and the Civil Rights Revolution 
produced Head Start and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; 
and continuing unemployment contributed to the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act and Youth Employment and Demonstration Act, all suggest the 
importance of these influences. . - 
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The educational policymaking process is thus impacted ^t least initially by the 
following entities: 

The Executive Branch 

The Congress 

— The judiciary 

— The President 
~ The States 

— • Education interest groups. 

A brief synopsis of the impact of each of these groups is instructive at this 
point. 

The Executive Branch . The Education Division as one part of the tri-partite DHEW 
configuration was not traditionally the major power in education policy 
development in Washington. / 

"Secretaries of HEW are enormously busy and harried 
(Creatures » dashing from welfare scandals to the dangers 
of food additives, from containment of hospital costs to 
the desegregation of colleges, from Head Start and day 
care to feeding centers for. senior citizens, from - » 

cigarettes and cancer to fraud and abuse in the social 
security system. ' While some secretaries have 
substantial J nterest in education, others do not. While 
some Secretaries try to master the complexity of 
educational programs, most leave their power in the ^ 
hands of little-known, relatively unaccountable special \ 
assistants whose influence generally far exceeds that of 
the ^Assistant. Secretary for Education and the 

Commissioner of Education." (lEL, 1978, 64) 

• * » 

Even the individual designed to assume major responsibility for Education in DHEW 
found himself in. -an unenviable position. • ^ 

"The U.S. Commissioner of Education, respons-ZLle for 
some $13 billion in Federal programs . (over half ^ the 
total appropriated for education), is at the lowest 
grade of the Federal executive scale. As such, he has no 
clout with assistant secretaries, under secretaries or 
secretaries in other executive agencies, many of whom 
are responsible for millions and even billions of 
dollars of Federal programs with highly significant 
consequences for American education. Whatever his 
personal characteristics may be, the Commissioner is 
today a minor^league figure in Washington policymaking." 
(Cross, in TEL, 1978, p. 64) 
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The result is that under the HEW structure, policy tended to be reactive to the 
efforts and actions of other agencies, and was acted upon by HEW primarily ^ 
through administering the allocated funds resulting from program and policy 
implementation. 

The major impact of HEW upon the Black colleges has come in the form of 

1. Efforts of the Title III program of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 

2. The fact, as a consequence, that significant numbers of Black students' at 
Black colleges benefit from Office of Education ;0E) student assistance 
programs, and 

■* 

3. The adjudication resulting frotn the suit against HEW in the Adams 
litigation. ' ^ ~ 

Such efforts suggest a less than aggressive approach to the Black colleges. 
Whether under the new Education Department structure this will be changed remains 
to be -seen. 

The Congress . It has. been suggested that Congress' ability to develop 
educational policy is limited by a lack of continuity in the faces which are 
found there from year to year. According to Halperin, in 1978... 

"...Of the 535 Members of Congress, 377 (fully 70 
percent) were not in officg when the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act became law in 1965, In 1979, at 
least 60-80 Members will not return, most through 
voluntary retirements. More important, of the 37 
current Members of the House Committee on Education and 
• Labor, only ten were serving in 1965-and two of these 
have announced their retirement at the end of 1978. (lEL 
pp. 65). 

Samuet'^Halperin suggests that this lack of sophistication about education issues 
'among the new breed of legislators in combination with the fact that "policy 
making is incremental and essentially conservative, (and) elected policymakers 
are loathe to harm existing arrangements?' has resulted in an essentially "status 
quo" approach to educational policy making. -(Cross, in lEL, 1978, p. 67) 

The Judiciary , the Judiciary has essentially made its impact on education as a 
result of numerous legal rulings designed mainly to clarify the rights of abused- 
minority and. underrepresented groups. Thus, landmark decisions on behalf of 
Blacks, Hispanics, women and the handicapped have resulted in major Federal 
initiatives aimed at equalizing the educational opportunities of these groups. 
Blacks and Black colleges have seen the major impact upon their lives resulting 
from the Brown decision, the on-going Adams litigation, and Bakke. 

The President . George Kaplan suggests that "it has been more than a decade since 
a Pf'esldent founcl more than an occasional hour pr two for education." (IEL,/d. 
79) Presidents have tended to leave the handling of education matters to the 
Department of HEW and Congress, with only an occasional input when highly 
criticaUissues evolved. President Carter's personal manuevering on behalf of * 
the new Education Department is almost without precedent in the recent two 
decades. His Executive Order issued on behalf of the historically Black colleges 
is especially encouraging. 
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T he States and Educallonal Interest Groups > The States are the primary advocates 
and financiers of education in this country. Policy, however, tends to, be a 
prerogative of the local school boards. Many States have State Boards for Htgher 
Education which have varying degrees of control over the education process to 
the* States*, postsecondary institutions* (Halstead,, p. 86) States tend to be 
Influenced by the Federal government in the policies they estabjish^ especially 
in the provision of equal educational - opportunity. The clout which the 
government has in the form of control of Federal monies which flow to the 
institutions is of some significant influence. 

The nearly 5pO education interest groups provide' an important* ingredient \n the 
policy-making process. These groups tend to be activists out of a need to 
demonstrate to their constituents that they are representing them well. To 
accomplish their missions these groups design amendments -to legislation under 
consideration, lobby for and mandate actions of legislators, tinker with old 
formulas and policies, and, at times, i,ntroduce entirely new concepts for 
legislative intervention. They tend to be affective because members of Congress 
tend to be eager to please, especially whenjher^e is a large constituency back 
home. 

The result of the actions of these groups is that policy making is not^ a 
coordinated function such that it is possible to identifi^a process for impacting 
it. What happens realistically is that policy comes down to how the Federal 
government responds to the mandated needs df education— dj^spite the lack of an 
established poficy. Ensuing programs tend^to be the realm of the Federal 
bureaucrats who are responsible for their day-to-day functioning. 

'k 

In order to get some picture if how these functionnaries respond to policy and 
the policy-making process, tfiis Committee conducted a study of the federal 
agencies which have an education mission. The following discussion contains the 
results of that analysis. 

MethodQl ogy ^ 

The methodology used in studying the policy making process in the Federal 
government involved identification of a sample of agencies which would be used in 
the study. The twenty agencies settled on are listed in Chart IV-1. 
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CHART IV-1. 



AGENCIES CONTACTED FOR -POLICY STUDY 



Agency Data 

1. Statistical Reporting Service 

U.S. Department of Agriculture X 




2. - U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics X 

^ • t » 

3. ' U.S. Bureau of the- Census X 

4. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights X 

5. Cqmmunfty Services Administration X 

6. U.S. Department of .Energy ' ^ ^ 

7. . Equal Employment Opportunity Commission' X X 

8. Government Accounting Office « • X 

9.. U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare: ' 

\ a. Federal Interagency Committee on 

\ .Education X X 

\b. Office for Civil Rights X X 

c* Office of Human Development X 

'd. ^Office of the Secretary X 

e. Health Resources Administration " X 

f . National Center for Education 

Statistics X 
^ g. National Institute of Education ^ X 

10. Employment and Training Ackninistration, 

U.S. Departmentxof Labor • X 

\ 

11. National Academy of Sciences - X 

12c National Science Foun^ion • X 
13. Office of Management and Budget X 



^Principal Cvoncern represents the major actiyity of the agency which was used to 
identify agerxies for the study. 



they have several characteristics in common: . 

1. They 'are ejther Federal agencies or have very close ties to Federal 
agencies. . ' o ' 

2. They are either traditionally responsive to Black higher education or 
___they have, had little relationship in the past but could (should) 

p^otential-ly-^be so responsive. 

3. They are either programmatic in function or are chiefly data gathering 
units. 

Since the emphasis of the study is on the policy making mechanisms and data 
gathering activities (data gathering is covered in another section of the report) 
of the Federal government, it was felt that these agencies represented a fairly , 
accurate cross section of those Federal entities which impact Black higher 
education. , ^ ' ^ 

Interviews were scheduled with (1) equal employment opportunity officers, (2) 
administrators and (3) technicians (those resppnsible for programmatic and data 
gathering activities) in each agency. Two to six individuals were interviewed in 
each agency using a fourteen item questionnaire.'' Responses were used to 
determine 'a profile of policy making in each agency and subsequentjly in the 
Federal government. Four questions stated in the initial part of this section 
Were used as a basis for organization of the profile. The remainder of this 
section discusses the results of the study. 

Findings 

Identification Of Federal Policies . What is identified as policy in the Federal 
government? Several conclusions- can be drawn concerning Federal bureaucrats' 
perceptions of policy. First, it became clear very early in the study that 
.certain inaccuracies in perception were evident at the mention of .the term 
policy . 

Administrators, and especially those a'l the lower levels, tended to define policy 
in practical pragmatic terms, usually by identifying programmatic efforts of the 
agency with unspecified policy implications. It was unusual for' such 
programmatic efforts to be readily identified with concise, on-goingj modus 
operandi for the agency, which .were in turn related to a program of National 
priorities. Thus, the great majority of individuals interviewed tended to see 
the agencies' policy toward Black higher 'education in terms of (1) the programs 
which were designed to^recruit college educated Blacks into the government or (2) 
the agencies' efforts to award research and other contracts to Black colleges. 

Second, policy determination as a formalized prerequisite to action was perceived 
by those interviewed as greatly neglected. Programs of the agency tended to 
evolve based on many of the samq needs which would normally be basic to 
formalized policy determination but the process of their evolution was lack'mg in 
the rigors involved in the formalized policy development process. Part of the 
reason for this appearance of unorganized policy making is that many of those 
individuals who were identified as policymakers by others, tended to disavow 
such responsibility wherf confronted directly with the question, '^■Are you a policy 
maker?". The result was that direct knowledge of the policy making process was 
not" within the purview of most of those interviewed. Most indicated that (1) 
they had not been (Were not) a part of the policy making process, or (2) their 
first, contact with policy was usually when a particular directive was delivered 
indicating the implementation phase of policy. 
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Third, policy, in almost all agencies was Rrimarily impacted by the leadership of 
the agency and those' individuals who^liad the ear of that person. Thus, a decided 
shift was described in a number of agencies where shifts in lea^dership were 
evident. For example, Jn one 'agency wher6 leadership had gone from a 
"conservative, white male", to a white female, a marked increase in interest in 
women's "issues and in the numbers of women brought into the agency in leadership 
positions was noted. ^ ' , ' 

Similarly, in another agency where leadership had gone from a white^.to a Black 
male there was a significant" concern about issues affecting Blacks^such as' 
Implenenting the President's Directive on Black Colleges), and in the increased 
visibility of Blacks in positions of leadership'.' Several individuals underscored 
the • importance of this diversity of leadership by pointing out specific 
iTiitiatives and programs which would not have been considered except fdr the 
interest and concern of certain key individuals. Tfiere is not sufficient data to 
objectively substantiate such conclusion, but a look at the policy initiatives 
of agencies toward Black colleges and other issues of interest to Blacks suggests 
that there is a sigjiificant relationship between the commitment (of^funds) to 
Black colleges arid the level of agency commitment to Blaclcs generally. Likewise 
there appears'to be a relationship between the commitment to hiring. Blacks ^at 
upper levels and involvement in programmatic efforts of Interest to. Blacks. The 
problem^with sucbi a conclusion is that j*t becomes a question of "whicH came 
first, the chicken or the egg." Were there large numbers of Blacks in those 
agencies who influenced the development of* programs which emphasized issues 
involving Blacks which precipitated- the hiring of Black professionals to 
administer them? This report does not propose to answer this question but to 
describe the pattern— that is the presence of Blacks in decision making slots' 
appears to parallel the existence of viable programs wh'ch confront issues of 
importance to Blacks. The persons interviewed were almost upanimous in their 
agreement that this was the case. , * 

Fourth, despite the perception of the importance of leadership to the development 
of policy- for an agency, there was hot, except in a very limited number of 
instances, a feeling of hopelessness inloFar as informally influencing the policy 
making process. .Such influence occurred through one of two avenues: (*) staff 
meetings which often resulted in discissions wherein issues were brought up that 
attracted the attention of the adhiinistrator and resulted in policy, o^ (b) 
position papers which were requested indicated a position on an idea which was 
already under policy consideration. The end result was usual ly adoption of an 
agency policy which not necessarily resulted in recognition of its origins.- 

In Tummary, policy as a rigorously defined administrative tool is not readily 
identifiable in the Federal government.. The term is £.0. nebulous that those not 
formally trained in its formulation, analysis an^i^ implementation tend to 
generalize its meaning. Every action of the agency tends to be identified as 
policy, despite the agency's original intent. The result is that use of the 
notion of policy has little relevance in a formalized sense. Policy tends to be 
more plan-of-action oriented and programmatic than a - base from which 
establishment of immediate and long-term priorities are initiated. 

Process of Policy Developme nt. What is the process of policy development as it 
applies to higher educatfoh? There are two working processes of policy 
development in the majority (and we would suspect all) of the Federal agencies. 
First there is the formal process (Chart IV-2) which tends to follow the textbook 



approach to good managernent; then there is the informal -process which is 
different in each case but contains characteristics common to aTTI 

The formalized proc'ess relies very heavily upon the "mandate" from the Chief 
Administrator, at whatever the level. The mandate is the key to action. 
However, as the mandate is transmitted' from level to level it loses more, and more 
of its relationship ^to the. intent and rationale of initial policy,- siich that 
entities at the lower levels are seldom able to equate their actions to the 
overall actiojis of the parent 'agency. 

As expressed by many of the individuals interviewed, the formalized system offers- 
little formal opportunity for feedback and lower level input into the policy 
development process— thus, the prevalent comment "It's the person in the Chair 
who determines policy." The "person in the Chair" for policy making ptirposeTwas 
determined to be the. Secretary who was seen, as getting-his/her mandate from the 
President and the' Congress. .Agency policy^Iimaking was seen to result directly 
from the efforts (decisions) 'of these three jiositional levels: The Congress, the 
President, and the Secretary, with the greatest emphasis being placed on the 
Secretary in mission related areas. 

V 

The majority-of the agency people felt that the development of policy affecting 
Black higher education would come from two situational areas which are closely 
allied to. the political process: (1) directives such as that of the P^esident on 
the Black colleges would have to be picked up-^by a vocal constituency which would 
lobby such concerns into a pressured reaction from the Government, or (2) another 
issue with greater visibility, constituency and/or urgency will have to be used 
to attach such initiatives as a rider. Some issues which were suggested as 
possibilities for this purpose include the deteriorating "state of the economy and 
' the rising jobless rate , i "7" ~ — 

Because ^policy affecting Blacks generally and Black higher .education 
specifically is so heavily tied into the political process it seems unlikely that 
either of these alternatives. will produce". the desired resdlts in the immediate 
future. 

For most 'persons interviewed the frustration .with the system lies not sb much in 
"its structure hut in r ick of sensitivity .to issues affecting flacks and Black 
higher education. Practically every minority person interviewed related' the' 
struggle which has gone into, first, bringing issues affecting Blacks to light 
and, second, producing initiatives to confh)nt these issues wvthin each of" the 
individual agencies. The formal policy, making process makes* such- attempts 
extremely difficult. 

The informal process is one which reverses the top down trend established by the 
formal process. The process gets closer ta a colleagial relationship in policy 
development. Informal policy making wtfs described as an interagency process for 
developing internal, administrative modus^ operandi. The informal process has' 
little relevance for policy development as it might, impact on Black higher 
education. The exception is as it relates to the hiring of Black college- 
graduates to work in the o^^encies. 

The critical element in both formal and informal policy making is the people who 
fill the positions in the hierarchy. Black higher education does noFhave a 
significant constituency in the Federal work force. As shown elsewhere in this 
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report an. appallingly insignificant percentage of Blacks fill upper level 
decision making- slots ^n the civilian work force (See Table IV-2). 

Lastly, the policymaking process in the Federal government is nebulously defined, 
and lacking in cvigruenoy* Impacting the decision making process requires a* 
commitment to strewing each agency, directly and differently. Recognizing the 
limited resources of the Black colleges it is unlikely that they will be able to 
encourage significant policy imperatives beyond ' what their several 
organizations such .as the;National Association for E((ual Opportunity in Higher 
Education, the Office for the Advancement of Public Negro Colleges of the 
National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges and the Uriited 
Negro College Fund,- are now doing. 

In the present situation several indiviciMal agency initiatives attempt to respond 
to the needs of Black higher education according to some uncoordinated, ill- 
defined plan. The result is a less t^lan adequate effort made by one or two 
agencies on a onetime basis. 

Federal decision makers agreed that if the policy making process is to benefit 
Black higher education,- several factors must be put in p^ace: 

1. There^ must be a coordinated national policy toward Black higher 
education. ^ 

2., There must be a policy making process which is somewhat consistent a 
manageable so that the process does not defeat attempts to impact it. 

3. "ihere must be a more sgsnsitive ear in the agencies so that determined 
policies reflect the interests of Blacks and*Black higher education. 

Agency representatives' readily admit that their relationships with BUck 
colleges, for example, are not what they should be. The problem, they suggest, 
is in two parts: (1) there is limited over-all agency interest, the Black 
colleges, and (2) the Black colleges tend to lack expertise and resources to 
effectively deal with the bureaucratic procedqres wh.ich each agency has in place. 
The result -is that even when there is^agency interest in providing assistance to 
Black colleges (usually in the form of contracts) many of the colleges are not 
equipped to timely submit the necessary proposals and other documents. This, in 
turn, leads to either dissillusionment on the part the Federal agency or a faU^ 
satisfaction in the feeling that "Tve done my part; its not my problem if they 
did not do theirs." The result is a vicious cycle resulting in at least a laissez 
faire position toward Black colleges or at most a benign neglect of these 
Institutions. 

In this context many of those interviewed felt that^there was a need for external 
support to the colleges to help them to competitively respond to Federal contract 
proposals. In almost every case where there have been attiempts to help the 
colleges in these- activities, the agency has in. some way provided proposal 
writing ^.workshops, usually as a nonmandated activity. Several agency staff 
mentioned they were pleased with the efforts of such nonfederal assisting 
agencies as the Moton Foundation and the Institute for Services to Education and 
suggested the need for expansion of such activities- by these groups to assist the 
Black colleges in getting a more equitable share of Federal support. 
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ftdtral Eiiplojftts In Stiected Cabinet .Itepartii^ts by firadt GroMps* 1977 
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48.0 
46.1 
41.8 
43.0 

' 36.2 
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42.6 
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47.8 
63.5' 
43.2 



24.9 
34.1 
26.8 
22.8 
29.0, 

24.1 

32.7 
32.7 
16.3 
29.0 
34.3 
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21.6 



^.3 
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6.2/ 
8.1 

, 12.2 
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,. 4.8 



1.0. 

1.3 

4.0 

0.8 
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2.3 

5.2 

i.i 
i.i 

43 

3.7 
6.7 

.1.2 



^MimC: U. S. Cfvll Service CoMfssion Federal Civllfan Korkforce Statistics. Noveaber 1977. 





P ' ' TABLE IV^a" 

, FulUTime Senior j.evel Federil Employees In Selected Agencies, by R«e and Sex, 1977' 
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TABLE IV.2 cont. 

FulUTIme Senior level Federal Employees In Selected^ Agencies, by Race and Sex, 1977 
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Respons 1 b1 1 1 ty for Pol 1 cy Devel opitient ♦ Who is Responsible for Policy 
Determl nati on and Devel opment? Accor d1 ng to Eleanor Holmes Norton, head of the 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, in the top three government 
. gradesi five (5) percent of the Fe^jeral workforce are minorities. (Ullman, 1979) 
Historically, Blacks have made up less than 5 percent of the upper grade levels 
(6S-12-18 and higher) of the civTTTan workforce, with percentages decreasing 
significantly as the. grade increases. 

The question of who makes policy in the Federal government must, of necessity, 
begin with an understanding- of the involvement of Blacks in the Federal 
government as administrators, policy makers and upper level technicians. We must 
qualify our analysis here at the onset by indicating that without an agency-by- 
agency analysis it is difficult if not impossible to identify the involvement of 
Blacks in these positions according to responsibility . Factors involving the 
organization and workings of the Federal Civil Service System produce a situation 
which does not distinguish betwieen grade level and responsibility at the upper 
grades. ^ ' • 

,Our study, however, indicates that policy is seldom if ever made below the GS-12 
level, and probably is'more accurately constituted in the GS-15-18 grades, aiid/or 
Special Assistants or Secretarial or Presidential Appointees. When'we speak of 
policy making levels hereafter, we are speaking of the GS-12 ,to 18 grades, 
inclusively, but emphasizing the 15rl8 grades. 

Our study of the policy makers in the Federal government included identification 
of those persons who were considered by others in the agency to be key policy 
makers and selectively interviewing several of them as a part of the total 
sample. Of the twenty agencies contacted, fewer than three Blacks were" 
Identified as key agency decision makers in any of the twenty agencies. The 
average was less than one Black per agency. This would seem^pto be a- phenomena 
which carries throughout the government generally. 

Using our definition of the policy making level (GS-12-18) and completing an 
analysis of the involvement of Blacks at those grades is revealing. A profile of 
a select group of agencies offers a point of departure for this section. The 
following conclusions are drawn from Committee analysis of EEOC data which 
describe the civilian workforce in those agencies included in the 1979 Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) Report on Federal Agencies and Black ' 
Colleges. These agencies include all of those which contributed to higher 
education institutions and which conducted educational activities in 1976-77. 
(See Table IV-2 for details) 

0 There were 1,062,735 persons in the civilian workforce of the 17 agencies 
or departments studied. 

0 118,726 of the total workforce in these agencies were Black. 

0 At the GSt12-18 grades there were 167,280 civilian workers (16X of the 
total workforce). 

0 Blacks held only 6,120 slots at the GS-12-18 levels (5.2 of the total 
Black workforce, and 3.7% of the total GS-12-18 grades). 

0 At the GS-14-18 grades Blacks made up 3.4 percent of the workforce. 
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The data here point to an even rosier picture than probably realistically exists. 
It must be kept in mind that the gross figures here include all persons at the 6S- 
12-18 levels who make up the civilian workforce across the country. 
Disaggregation according to responsibility was not possible. We have to assume 
that some percentage of these individuals have longevity at these grades. The 
data suggest tha,t Blacks and other minorities are greatly underrepresented in the 
Federal bure^iucracy at the higher levels where decision-making and policy 
determination takes place. 

Similar data from Committee staff interviews with top staff in the 20 agencies 
included in our study tend to substantiate this conclusion. At none of these 
agencies were more than three Black policy makers identified; the average was one 
and many had none. The Black policy makers who were identified by name and 
subsequently contacted generally hedged on acceptance of such a designation based 
on the politics of the agency and what actually was their line of responsibility. 

Four of the Black agency policy makers contacted, however were in obvious policy v 
making positions and controlled large budgets. As identified by others and as 
indicated by their own responses, they were. actually policy makers. Management 
of a budget, thus, was identified as a strong indication that an individual makes 
other than a cursory impact on policy in an agency. It is perhaps indicative of 
the nature of Black impefct on issue relevant policy that in three of these 
agencies the Blacks controlled programs which, though they were not geared 
specifically toward Blacks, were designed for the benefit of minorities or the 
economically disadvantaged and therefore .included many Blacks. 

Generally speaking, the major policy makers in the Federal government are white 
and male. They tend also to be above middle age. White women are perhaps the 
next largest category of policy makers.- Blacks^ Hispanics and Native Americans 
tend to pull up the rear. Black women, when they were indicated to be policy 
makers, were found in more traditional jobs, (e.g., EEO Officers, personnel 
officers! rather than in programmatic §lpts. 

Policy making is a difficult concept on which to put a handle. Of the individuals 
contacted, their perceptions of what is acutally involved in the process suggest 
a universal misunderstanding of the semantics of the, term. Based on the data 
which we were able to gather, tf^e following conclusions seem relevant with 
respect to who makes policy, in the government as it impacts on Black higher 
education: 

0 There are no programs or policies 'in the government which are race 
specific for Black ,Vnericans in higher education. 

0 Appro)5imately three (3X) percent of the policy makers in the government 
are Black. 

0 Many Black (and white) bureaucrats, who have the term policy as a part of 
their titles or job descriptions, when confronted with this designation, 
either disassociate themselves from such or express confusion as to what 
the term means as regards their day-to-day functions. 

0 There are indications that there are probably a number of white policy 
makers who ma^y be significant advocates on behalf of Blacks. 



0 Agencies with large numbers of Black related efforts, programs and 
commitments tend to be high in*^ affirmative action in the placing of 
Blacks in upper level positions. Whether the Blacks or the programs came 
first is a subject for policy research which, was not within the scope of 
this work. 

0 Black policymakers are committed to Black higher education and Black 
, colleges bu.t express concern that without .their presence such issues 
would. fall by the wayside. 

0 If Black higher education is to . promote .Itie. issues which are of 
importance to it, then there must be a reliance upon" seeking the ear and 
backing of the highest official- in government who is sensitive to the 
issues involved. Presently there is a feeling that the Executive Branch, 
specifically the President and Vice President, indicate this sensitivity 
•and, concern. 

Federal' Pol icy Initiatives . Wh;it policy initiatives in the Federal government 
have implications for Black'higher education? 

"Educational programs . of the* Federal government are » 
' conducted by nearly forty differ>ent agencies at a cost 
^ of more than $25 billion in 1979. These activities, in 

large measure or small, affect virtually all aspects of, 
education in America — public and/pri^vate; pre-school 
to adult; traditional academic/ institutions,, , job 
training programs, and culturar resources such as 
museums and libraries. While education continues to be 
an area of American life in "l^hich local. State, and 
private influences predominate, the rapid burgeoning of 
Federal programs and expenditures In the last two 
decades has produced a significant increase in the 
impact. of Federal* policy on American education. These 
new FiBderal programs have come piecemeal as reactions to 
particular national events as to the expressed needs of • 
constituencies and interest groups, and as a result, the 
sum total of these ^ developments has seldom been 
described." (FICE, "Toward a . Comprehensive Federal 
Educational Policy", unpublished. Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education, U. S. Department of Health, - 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1978, p. 3) 

The fact is that education in America has .been, by design, more a product of 
political ideology than of a planned and concerted policy toward National 
educational objectives. Programs have been developed piecemeal without a clear 
basis in policy. By suggesting that the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education (FICE) efforts are "toward a comprehensive Federal educational policy" 
the committee infers in fact none really exists at present. (See FICE, "Toward a 
Comprehensive Educational Policy", Unpublished report). Our findings bear this 
out. There are a number of programs, activities and objectives which serve to 
guide the activities of the multitude of Fedewl departments and agencies which 
have educational missions, but these are not tied into a stated Federal policy 
which serves as a frame of reference for all. 
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The FICE report operationally aggregates the. many different programs which the 
Federal government supports. It suggests that at least six areas express the 
commitment of the Government to education. These commitments include: 

1. To assure equality of educational opportunity to each individual, 
regardless of race, sex, age, ethnic heritage, economic disadvantage or. 
handicapping condition. 

2. To^ encourage high educational standards, • thoughtful responses, top 
changing educational and social needs, efficiency and effectiveness. 

3. To strengthen relationships among education, training, and work, with 
particular attention to areas of critical personnel supply and demand. . 

4v.To encourage the growth of lifelong learning opportunities. 

5. To meet a variety _ of recognized national priority needs, including 
agricultural, international affairs, science, arts and humanities*. 

6. - To exerciseVleadership in the support of research in education and to 

assure the widespread dissemination of knowledge acquired through the 
research process. 

Appendix. IV-1 contains an extensive analysis of the purposes of Federal education . 
activities and summarizes (1) applicable agencies and/or legislation with an 
education mission, (2) the disaggregated po.licy specific to. higher education, (3) 
a further disaggregation of policy geared toward Black higher education and Black 
colleges, and (4) an analysis of the implications of policy toward Black higher 
education and Black colleges arid universities. What results is an account sheet 
which allows comparisons to be made from the most general education policy to the 
more specific with respect to Black higher education. The conclusions drawn from 
this analysis are discussed here for each heading. 

Legislation and agencies with an education mission For the school year 
1978-79, approximately $151.5- billion was spent on elementary, secondary, and 
higher education from public and private funds. Approximately eleven percent 
($16.2 billion) of this anount was spent by the Federal government (Grant, 1980). 
More than three dozen Federal agencies have statutory authority for education 
programs, ranging from the very specific to broad programs affecting large 
segments of the population. 

Until' the establishment of the Department of Education (USED), the Office of 
Education (OE) in Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW) was tTie 
chief advocate and supporter of all levels of education. All programs formerly 
adninistered by OE are now in the USED. Four major categories of aid programs 
were principally supported by OE.* 



♦This report, for the most .part, was prepared prior to the implementation of 
the Congressional Act establishing the^Education Department and therefore 
- analyzes Federal Departments and Agencies as they existed prior io this Act. 
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!• Serving institutions . ^ 

(a) elementary ^^^l^^^^^'^^^'^y education 

(b) strengthening organizational resources 

(c) postsecondary education programs . 

(d) education of exceptional and handicapped persons 
•(e) developing and strengthening international studies 

(f) occupational^ adults vocational » and career education 

(g) desegregation assistance 

2. Serving individuals (to train educators and help students) 

3. Research 

4. School construction , 

These activities, are authorijisy under the following major pieces of education 
legislation; , 

1. Education Amendnents of 1974, '76, and '78 

2. Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

3. Higher Education Act of 196S> amended 

4. Emergency School Aid Act 

5. Community Services Act (P. L. 93-644) 

6. Indian Education Act (P.L. 92-318) 

7. School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 

8. National Diffusion Programs (P.L. 95-561) 

9. General Education Provisions Act 

10. Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 9b-336) 

11. Education qf the Handicapped Act 

12. Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act (Ful bright * Hays Act) 
. 13. Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 83-480) 

14. National Defense Education Act of 1958 

15. Adult Education Act 
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16. Vocational Education Act of 1913 



17. Career Education Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207) 

18. Appalachian Regional Development Act of 19*^5 

Education leaislation and policies historically have been "impact" oriented. 
Thus, The Mofri.ll Acts of 1865 and 1890 made land grants to establish colleges 
and universities; vocational education legislation (enacted in 1917) attenpted 
to create a corps of skilled workers to fill the Nation',s, industrial needs; and 
the Sarvicerten's Readjustmeni Act of 1944 (G.I. Bill) provided benefits to 
servicemen, allowing thousands to participate in postsecondary education. Other 
"impact" legislation includes the National Science Foundation Act, and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (FICE, 1979). 

The Federal role. in education altered sharply in 1965 with the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The act clearly indicated the continuing 
role of the Federal government in the enhancement of equality of opportunity. 
This goal predominates the activities, and resources of the Federal government 
today. Subsequent measures like the Emergency School Aid Act and the massive Aid 
to all Handicapped Children Act continue and expand that concern. ^ , 

4n the area of postsecondary education, efforts aimed at providing financial aid 
to students predominate Federal priorities. The major thrust of providing aid to 
students rather than to institutions is a recognized priority of the government. 
The Higher Education Act of 1965 and amendments in 1977 focus this perspective 
further. 

The general ^ education activities of the Federal government are to be commended in 
the scope and breadth with which they impact education for all Americans. 
However, the Federal commitment to support efforts by the States, which are 
perceived as the major providers of educational activities, has produced what 
appears to be a piecemeal mish mash of programs lacking coordination., This 
policy has produced, a situation in which education policy is hard to define. 
True, as the FICE report suggests, the six purposes of Federal education 
activities express the commitment of the Federal government, but they do not lay 
out a progrOT for achieving a coordinated education system nationwide. Failure 
to do so has produced a situation in which reading and^ mathematics scores are' 
down in certain sections of thf; country, faith in t^^cher competence is 
diminishing, students in certain St ^.-s are discriminated 'against in achieving a 
high school diploma by use of coR.^etency tests, arbitrary policies of certain 
school districts expel particular oups disproportionately in the name of 
disci pline, sex ism still exists, wealthy districts provide education at a 
significantly (Tlperquanty~1We1"ia^^^ 

districts, etc. The list goes on. As long as the Federal government fails to 
prescribe and outline a national policy on education these inequities will 
continue. There is no reason to assume that taking ^:he step to establish a 
national policy will diminish the role or the authority of the States in 
operating public schools and colleges. The suggestion, however, says that a. 
National policy could set out the need for an educated citizenry and work in 
concert with the States for the equal protection of the law regarding the 
education of all Americans. 
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Federal Policy Toward Higher Education If the expenditure of funds can 
used as an indication of policy, then the policies of the Office of Education, \ 
the Department of Energy., the National Science Foundation, the Department of, \ 
Agriculture and the Department of Housing and Urban Development can be said to be 
the policy of the Federal government toward higher education. The greater 
proportion of the Federal expenditures for higher education were in inission 
related activities within these four agencies. (See Table IV-3.) 

The National Science Foundation has as its mission the promotion and advancement 
of scientific progress in the United Slates. The Foundation fulfills this 
responsibililty at the postsecondary level primarily by sponsoring scientific 
' research, encouraging and supporting in.provements in science education, and 
fostering scientific information exchange. In 1978 NSF expended $596*.0 million 
on. these higher education activities. Its major authorization is the National 
Scienee Foundation Act of 1950, as amended. Relatively small numbers of Black 
institutions received funds through the NSF in 1978 (see Table IV-3j. 

The Department of Agriculture obligated a total bf $378.2 million to colleges and 
universities in 1978. The majority of the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture were support to extension programs in agriculture, home economics and • 
related subjects,- payments to agricultural experiment stations and payments to 
land grant colleges. Black colleges received much support, and, in fact many 
were developed initially as a result of the l89Chreissue of the Land Grants Act. 
.The first Land Grants Act in 1860 did nbt include Black colleges. See Table IV-3. - 

Most of the Department , of Housing and Urban Development higher education 
activities were for college housing programs. Expenditures of $113.8 million for 
this purpose were made during the 1978 fiscal year. " . • 

Federal higher education policies, however, are presently outlined in provisions 
of the 'Higher Education Act. The Act as constituted provides major efforts in 
the areas of financial assistance to students attending postsecondary 
institutions and the improvement of the components of the education process 
(teaching,^ facilities, curriculum) to meet the'needs of the diverse education 
populations whiph now dominate higher education. A thirrf significant support for 
' higher education is in the form of grants to colleges to conduct research and 
provide services to the government. 

Presently a significant number of Federal programs respond to the needs of 
education. However, the greatest support for higher educ^ation still comes from 
^.the States. It is expected that State contributions will increase in {he next 
decade. The mix of Federal commitment and State control has produced a situation 
in which Federal initiatives are potentially in conflict with State interests. 
The' result is often a less than amicable relationship between Federal and State 
policy m^aJ^eils^^Mvelopment^ education could go a 
long way toward alleviating some of these^conflicts. - 

♦ Federal Policy Geared. Toward Black Hi ghe^^ Education and alack Colleges ^ 
Except as Black higher education is a part * of higher education generally, tew * 
provisions recognize the need to separately ac!dress the unique conditions of 
Black' Americans vis-a-vis hiijher education. A larger percentage of Blacks are 
presently enrolled in predominantly whit^ colleges than in predominantly or. 
historically Black colleges. Yet almost 40 percent of the Blacks who g«^aduate 
from college, graduate from the historically Black colleges (the reader is 
referred to the report of v the National Advisory Committee on Black Higher 
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TABLE lV-3 



FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS TO HISTORICALLY BUCK COLLEGES 
AND TO ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EOUCATIOM. 
BY AGENCY: FISCAL YEAR 1978 



Agency 



Fedtrtl Obligations ' 
Amount (000 •$) n> Amount (000' s) - 
to BUck" Colleges to All Colleges 



ACTION 

Agency for International Development 
Community Services Administration 
Department of Agr,iculture 
Department of Coinerce 
Department of Defence 
Department of Energy 

Department of tjealth. Education (Welfare 
Public Health Services 
0 Office 0^ Human Development Services 
Office of Education 
. Other Education Division 
Department of Housing | Urban Development 
Department of Interior 
Department of Justice . 
Oeparteent of Labor 
Department of Transportation 
Environmental Protection Agency 
■ International Communication Agency 
National Endowment for the Arts 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
ational Aeronautics < Space Administration 
National Science Foundation 
Office of Personnel Nanagement 
Tenhessee Valley Authority 
VetetMis Administration 



I 280 
2,317 
.1,495 
25,357 
594 
873 
781 
304,475 
( 38,458) 
( 3,271) 
(264,390) 



( 



356) 
7,971 
NA 
802 
2,610 
862 
974 
251 
45 
558 
2,691 
8,130 
30 
153 
. 312 



T0^> 



AL 



$363,561 



$ 3,956 
79,418 
3,557 
378,222 
32,650 
62,610 
1,775,277 
5,494,499 
(2,420,385) 
( 58,917) 
(2,981,461) 



( 



33,736) 
113,755 

NA 

'39,540 
19,094 
25,904 
2,049 
2,01$ 
4,108 
46,174 
135,290 
595,986 
..« 

1,266 
11.326 



<S .825,601 



Entry notXavailable 



SOURCEt Federal Inieragency Committee oil Education, Federal Agencies 
tnd Black Colleges; Fiscal Year 1978 
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Education and Black Colleges and Universit,ies entitled "Access of Black Americans 
to Higher Education: How Open is the Door?" for more detailed analysis of the 
enrollment .and graduation patterns of Blacks). ' 

Although the Federal commitment to the Black college^ is often' spoken of in terms 
of the Office of Education's Developing Institutions Progrem, authorized under 
Title HI of the Higher" Education Act, diminishing amounts under this-^act have 
been awarded to the' Black colleges. Title III in 1978-79 had only $120 million 
dollars to help over 300 struggling institutions. Of this amount, $58.6 million, 
or 48.8 percent went to the 106 historically- Black colleges. Title III is not a 
program which is geared primarily toward Black higher education or Black 
colleges. In the early stages of this program it was perceived as a program 
conceived to aid the Black colleges and actually was of significant help to them, 
but it does not' carry race specific provisions and'thus has been diluted in its 
impact. ^ 

Other proarams which impact significantly on Black higher education, and 
particularly the Black colleges indirectly, include research and development 
efforts of the National Institute of Education (NIE), the Fund f'qr the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), and the Niational Science' 
Foundation. The latter impacts more through minority fellowships in science. 

Black students benefit significantly through the Federal student financial aid 
programs. These programs provide need-based aid to low and middle income 
students. Significant numbers of all Blacks in college receive some type of 
Federal financial aid.' Many Black colleges could not surviVe without this aid 
"because their students would be unable to attend, college with'out it. Large 
proportions of their revenues are accounted for from this source.' 

Implications of federal policy toward Black higher education and Black 
colleges and universities with the absence of a clear Federal policy toward 
higher education In general, it is not surprising that there is no established 
Federal policy vis-a-vis Black higher education. However, one ipdication of 
Federal concern with Black colleges is the amount of federal support. 

According to the 1978 FICe report, 4.1 percent of the Federal obligations to all 
higher education institutions went to historically Black co.lleges.- (See Table 
IV-4) This figure represents the lowest proportion of funding that has gone to 
Black colleges since 1971. 

The problems inherent i,j a decrease in commitment to Black colleges exemplify the 
failure to prescribe a policy toward Blact; education. Missing are all of the 
variables which Identify a consistently followed modus operandum. Except for 
FICE, which collects data on Federal funds to Black colleges, there is no agent 
responsible for looking at the broad spectrum- of B'lack higher education and Black 
colleges apd universities, which has responsibility for advising the- Secretary of 
Education oj) matters related to the education of Black Americans. FICE has no 
power to set and monitor goals for the Presidents' Directive or any other policy 
and yet it is the only agency in the government which has an across- department 
education constituency. , 

y - 

Under the new structure which is the United States Education Department , the 
President's Directive on Black colleges w«s revised and reissued as and Executive 
Order, giving the Secretary of Education responsibility for monitoring its 

0 
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TABLt.IV-4 . '■ 

FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED TO BLACK COLLEGES AND TO 
ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FISCAL YEARS 1970 - 1978 - 

Percent 



Fiscal 
Year 


Historically 
Black ColleEes 


All Institutions of 
HiKher Education 


Obligated to 
Black Colleses' 


1970 


^ $121,298,800 


$3,667,923,000 


3.3 


1971 


159,365,500- 


3,888,306,000 


4.1 


1972 


242,226,400 


4,637,637,000 


^ 5.2 




2SS 672 100 


1 ^67 000 


S 3 


1974 


266,896, OQO 


4,i52,8'14,060 


5.S 


1975 


233,144,300 


4,849,590,000 


4.6 


1976 


264,754,000 


- 5,380,022,000 


4.9 , 




84,614,000 


1,710,760,000 


4.9 


^1977 


341,621,000 


6,466,630,000 


5.3 


.1976 


. 361,297,000 


7,051,424,000 


— 4.1 



Note: 

For purposes deriving trend data, a constant universe of 100 Black 
institutions has been identified as' recipients of Federal funds during 
the period 1970-1978. Ajoounts obligated to Alabama Lutheran Academy, 
Lonax-Hannon College, and Clinton Junior College have been omitted fron! 
the 1978 total,. since these schools have not been consistently present 
in past FICE reports. * ♦ . 

I 

SOURCE: FICE, Federal Agencies aid Blac3c Colleges - Fiscal Year 1978 . 
l^hirigton, DC, 19 /B ' ' 
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Itnplementation. • As of this writing the leadership of the office had been 
appointed and staffing is underway. There are, however, no indications of what 
the office's priorities will be. " ^ • 

Until such time as a Federal policy toward Black higher eduation is developed, it 
1$ unlikely that adequate progress^'will be made toward a true equity. 

Despite the announced 'commitment of the """leral government to promote equal 
educational opportunity for all citizens, ; ttle beyond the issue of access is 
found In present educational policy. In higher education such commitment is 
exemplified in the major efforts. outlined by the Student Financial Assistance and 
TRIO programs. 

A necessary reorientation of the Federal government toward the promotion of equal 
educational opportunity would require that^ proportional efforts be directed 
toward access ^ retention .and eventual matriculation . Equity in educational 
opportunity 'Should mean that programs are supported which have the ultimate aim 
and mission of successful matriculation in education ancT not just access. 

Using this conclusion as background then, the Cjoncept:^of national objectives for 
Black education would move toward support for programs which have shown 
sensitivity and success in graduating Black students from college. 

Conclusions ; , ' \ 

The policy of .the Federal government toward Black higher education should be 
based first and forenjost on the achievement of ihe affirmative action goals of 
the NatiiJn. Blacks are very of ten the. most underrepresented minorities in every 
occupational,- political, and economic strata. Equity f^ir Blacks in almost any 
area has- not been achieved. 

Affirmative action goals should, at least initially, be recognized as parity. 
Parity would suggest that every group has the potential for representation in 
every realm of. the society in proportion to its numbers in the population. 
Narrowly speaking, this assumes that once sijch proportionate representation has 
been achieved then no further efforts need be expended. This is obviously an 
inappropriate conclusion. Parity guidelines must be expanded to make up for (1) 
past gross inequities, and (2) the effects which attrition will have upon parity 
goals. Thus, the achievement of goals far in excess of parity will^be necessary 
in order to allow for regression to parity levels* Education has long been 
viewed as the primary means of improving the status of Blacks in this country. It 
follows .then tciat education, but, particularly at the postsecondary level should 
be a priority in working toward equity for Blacks. 

Based on this analysis, the following policy implications should be basic to a 
national policy for Black hic;her education: ' 

a. The Black colleges should be recognized as one of the^most viable 
alternatives for the education of Blacks. Based on the success ratio of 
Black colleges to majority colleges in the education of Blacks, funding 
formulas' should be drawn which weight the expenditures of Federal 
resources to educate Blacks to the area where the most benefit is being 
realized. 
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b\ In order to assure that efforts on behalf of Black colleges are 
coordinated between the many Federal agencies, the Federal .Interagency 
Committee on Education, or some similar structure wh^ch reports to the 
Secretary of Education should be given broad sweeping coordinating 

' powers. Within this group. should be a Subcommittee on the Coordina-|:i jn 
of Federal Black Education Activities (SCFBEA). The SCFBEA would be 
responsible- for monitoring Federal policy implementation as it impacts 
Black higher education. 

c. Concentrated FederaVef forts should be formulated to make up for past 
deficiencies in Federal policy which have releg^ited the higher education 
of Black Americans and the' Black colleges to a lower than acceptable 
priority. In par.ticular four areas should be supported. (NAFEO, 1975, 
pp. 1-8) 

(1) Curriculum and program development 

(2) Student supportive ser^ipes 

(3) Physical plant development and improvement 

(4) Endbwment' development 

d. Concerted long-term', individualized plans for achieving relative 
' financial' health/^oc. each Black college should be worked out in 

cooperation with the Black colleges to aid them in making more 
significant strides toward joining the mainstream. Such a plan presumes 
"a realistic allocation of Federal, funds.. 



e. The research and development efforts and allocation process should be 
monitored more carefully in order to assure that the present advocacy 
system which favors larger, more prestigious institutions does not 
operate to the disadvantage of Black colleges and Black higher education. 

f. The Secretary of Education, in cooperation with the National Advisory 
Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities, 
should seek immediate support for the National Centers for Black (Higher) 
Education Research and Development either as NIE^supported centers or as 
centers supported from other thaa Federal sources. 

Recommendation 

Federal policy with direct implications for Black higher education and Black 
colleges and universities is perhaps the most essential system support which this 
report recommends. History has shown that without Federal initiatives few 
advances in equal opportunity would have taken place. The federal government -has 
the resources as well as the responsibility to protect those less powerful groups 
which tend to be'underrepresented in the decision-mak^ing councils of our society 
in order to assure the equitable availability of the higher education resources 
of the Nation. The findings of this section suggest the following recommendation 
as essential the achievement of adequate Federal policy initiatives: 
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It Is recommended that the Secretary of the Education Department seek 
Implementation of certain.race specific legislation designed to increase 
attention to the needs of Black Americans^ e.g., a redefinition of Title 
III to indicate its originally intended purpose for Black colleges. 
Further Federal policy should be cognizant of the fact that aggregation, 
of problems of Blacks (as well as solutions) with other minority groups 
is not appropriate at this time. 
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CHART IV-2 
FORMAL POLICY MAKING PROCESS 




. Mandate to Act 



Cabinet Departments 





I Mandate to Act *from 
^yg^^J^IJ^jtrator 



Programmatic Components 
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Appendix IV-1 

PURPOSES Of FEDERAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES - AND ANALYSIS 

To assure equality of educational opportunUy for each individual regardless of race, sex, age, 
'ethnic heritage, econonic disadvantage of handi^ v;>ping condition. 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 

1. Offiee foy Civil 
Rights DHEW-OE 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education ^ 



Federal Policy toi^ard 
Blade HljLher Education 
and Black Colleges 
and universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities* 



-Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; 
authorize the termi- 
nation of Federal aid 
to States and loca- 
lities violating 
those requirements, ' 
technical! assistance 
and training to 
school districts to . 
deal with problems of 
desegregation. 



-to increase educa- 
tional access for. . 
citizens at all 
educat^ional level s- 
from elementary to 
graduate school , 



-current litigation In 
case of Adams vs. Depart- 
ment of Education designed 
to increase the pace of 
desegregation of the 
postsecondary education 
systems in the southern 
and border statris; In- 
crease minority access ^ 
to higher education. 



-OCR participation in the Adams litigatloif 
has lead to an increased attention to 
desegregation of 4)igher education in those 
States nrhich are litigants. The results. * 
specifically for the Black colleges has ' 
been a mixed bag. The>*e is cbncern that 
despite the Adams specifications which call 
for removal of the dual education system 
and the "strengthening and enhancing of 
the Black colleges**, that in fact the 
ultimate end result will be destruction 
of the Black colleges. 
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Subtopic 



Appllcabit «9tncy/ 
Itglslatlon and 
9tnera1 tducatlon ' 

policy 



Ftdtral foMcy 
tQwird H1 <|her 
Education 



^•dtral Policy toMird 
Bl ack Hightr Education 
and BiacK Colleges 
and Universities 



Inpllcatlons of Federal Micy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities , 



Racial 

Minorities 

C0flt» 



2. Equal Eiploywent 
Opportunity Conilsslon 



-Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964: 
deals with questions of 
racial balance apd 
affirmative action 
relating to the 
enplo>nent of staff 
In school systems, 
and educational 
Institutions* 



3* Community Re- 
lations service 
of the Department 

of Justice. 

-Title X of the Civil 
Rights Act offers 
certain logistical 
services to commu- , 
nitles In the midst 
of desegregation* 

4, Emergency school 
Aid Act of 1972 of 
the Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, 
of the Education uepart- 
ment 



-to assure equitable 
consideration of all 
groups In seeking 
employment at public 
supported Institutions. 



-EEOC collects a significant 
amount of data on employments 
patterns. Including faculty, 
at all colleges Including 
the Black colleges* BUck 
faculty data Is disaggregated 
and analyzed to provide the 
most comprelienslve picture 
of the employment of Blacks 
In higher education which Is 
available. 



-EEOC has not to any measurable degree 
confronted the problem of poor representation 
of Blacks In mainstream higher education 
except to highlight the problem In Its annual 
survey. 



•meet special needs of 
students and faculty 
incident to elimination 
of segregation* encourage 
elimination or reduction 
of minority group Isola- 
tion, and aid school children 
In overcoming the educational 
disadvantages of minority 
group Isolation* 



ce 



UC 
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Racial 

, Minorities 
cont* 



4^ 

iS7 



Handicapped 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 

5. Strengthening Develop* 
Ing Institutions -Title 
III of the Higher Educa* 
tlon Act: assistance to 
postsecondary Institutions 
^iL. denonstt^ate a poten- 
tial to Mce a substantial 
contribution tcr the higher 
education resources of 
the nation but Mhlch are 
struggling for survival 
and are Isolated frOM 
the naln currents of 
academic life. 

6* Graduate and Profes- 
sional Opportunities 
Progr« -Title IX, Higher 
Education Act: Seek to 
- Increase graduate and 
professional opportu- 
nities to groups which 
are underrepresented 
Wlth1n\the1r Institutions. 

1. -Public Law 94-142 
Education for All 
Handicapped Children 
Act. 



-Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act 
1973; Guarantee ^ 
special classes in 
specific schools or 
an appropriate 
education for the 
handicapped. 



Federal Policy 
tOMird Higher 
Education 



-support for developing 
(Blacic) Institutions to 
build the* to the point 
where they will be 
chosen by students based 
on educational rather 
than racial factors: 
wliyfoster dese- 
greaatton without 
seriously disrupting 
the operation of these 
Institutions. 



-Increase participation 
of minority groups In 
graduate education. 



^equal access to educa- 
tion for the handicapped. 



-promoting equal access 
to higher education by 
requiring colleges and 
universities to make 
all proqrams available 
to handicapped students. 



Federal Policy towird 
Black High jMT Education 
and Black colleges 
and universities 

-support for predominantly 
Black colleges to help them 
to become competitive with 
mainstream Institutions. 



-originally designed to 
Increase representation 
of minorities at main- 
stream Institutions. 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Educatlor and Black 
colleges ana oniversiITisI 



-as originally designed Title lU had 
tremendous Implications for support to the 
historically Black colleges*. In Its watered 
down form, which Includes widening the pool 
of eligible Institutions to the point where 
Black colleges are recelvlno Increasingly 
small proportions of funds from Title III. 



-PL 94-142 has not had a 
significant Impact on the 
Black colleges. These colleges 
have traditionally responded 
to the needs of handicapped persons. 

-PL 94-142 has not had a significant 
Impact on the Black colleges. These 
colleges have traditionally responded 
to the needs of handicapped persons. 



-small numbers of Black graduate students 
from Black colleges receive funding from 
GPOP for graduate study at mainstream Insti- 
tutions. The program has not resulted In 
a significant Increase in the numbers of 
Black graduate students at Black colleges. 
There is some concern that current proposed 
changes In the program will result In a 
significant reduction In the numbers of 
Blacks receiving GPOP money. 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agtncy/ 
ItSllslatlon and 
9«ntfa1 tducatlon 
pol Icy 



Federal Policy 
to*«rd Higher 
Education- 



Federal Policy tOMrd 
Bl ack Higher Education 
and pject colleges 
ana universities 



Inpllcatlons of Federal* Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
co^i leges anc^ Unlverslttes, 



Language^ 

Minorities 



-Bilingual Education 
Progrim -Title VII 
of the Elementary 
.and' Secondary Educa- 
tion Act: Program uses 
the Chi Ids home language 
as a medium of. instruction 
as well as English and 
emphasizes bicultural 
factors as well* 

Office for Civil Rights 
OHEW-OE 

-Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964: 
Responsibility lies with 
states and local govern- 
ments to provide 
linguistically compre- 
hensible Instruction 
for non-English speaking 
students - OHEW helps with 
strategies Including— 
compliance, technical 
assistance, and program 
assistance. 

2. Emergency School Aid Act 
of 1972 - Tltlp VII funding 
provided to states to build 
capacity to deal with the 
problems of these students; 
Federal capacity building 
efforts Include research 
and development, dissemi 
nation, demonstration* and 
teacher training. 



-Federal government has 
supported both the (1) 
capacity building approach 
and (2) the maintenance 
approach in helping bilin- 
gual students. 



-because it is not clear 
how effectively to assist' 
these students Federal policy 
.has emphasized support for 
'research both to better identify 
target populations and to develop 
techniques and materials for 
instruction to different language 
minority groups currently covered 
by the program. 
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Subtopic 



Ungutgt 

Minorftles 
Cont. 



6G 



Appllctbit agency/ 
Itglslitloh and 
general education 



3. The Vocational Edu^*!- 
tlon Act (1963) and Adult 
Education Act provide 
for bilingual education. 

U Civil Rights Act 
•Title VI MIS amended 
to outlaw sex^dlscrl- 
Minatlon. 



Education AnendMents 
of 157? .Title IX . MIS 
passed to prohibit sex 
dlscrlMlnatlon jn any 
educational Prograia or 
activity receiving 
Federal financial 
assistance; help to 
ellMloate occupational 
channiling and stereo- 
typing. 



3. The UoMn's Educa- 
tional Equity Act In 
1974^- has funded grants 
recently focusing on self 
awareness, and. teacher 
training. 

4. Vocational Education 
Act of 1976 and Career 
Education Incentives Act 
of 1977-establlshed 
Federal policy to assist 
state and local education 
agencies to overcome sex 
discrimination and stereo- 
typing. 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Pol 1c^ toward 
Black Xlqher Education 
and pyct Colleges ' 
an^i fnlversltfes 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black .Higher Education and Black 
toll eges and UhiversitTeT : 



-responds to the needs 
of Uomen In gaining 
f<)u1table access to 
teaching arid admini- 
strative positions, ^ 
althetlcs, etc. Kas 
tended to emphasize 
the needs of white 



•emphasis has been on 
removal Df barriers to 
access of women In sports. 
Other areas of discrimi- 
nation have not been as 
prominent In 'litigation 
as this area. Threat of 
Federal cut-off of fund- 
ing has been an effKtlve 
weapon In gaining com- 
pi lance. 

-to provide educational 
equity for women at all 
levels of education. 



-the act does not dis- 
aggregate the needs of 
Black women. 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toiwrd Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Black Higher Education 
and BiacK Colleges 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black " 
Coiieges'and imiversltles^ 



Women cont* 



00 



Low Income 



5. flenwntary ar,d . * 
Secondary Education^ 
Act and :the Fund for 
Improvement of Postsecon- 
dary Education; projects 
to help students with 
"•math anxiety", a. critical 
impediment to the &ntry 
of women Into the science* 

Assistance for the econo- 
mically disadvantaged has 
been the major "focus of 
Federal education and 
training support* 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

1* Elenentary and 
Secondary Education Act * 
Title I - provides services 
and resources to 
schools which are in 
addition to those made 
available as a part of 
a reg\ilar -program; 
directed to those children 
identified as education- 
ally disadvantaged and 
most in need of special 
help. Overwhelmingly 
funds have concentrated^ 
in grades K-6* With 
increased appropriations. 
Federal policy will 
encourage adding services 
in the upper grades. 



-FIPSE has served as a 
place for funding of 
innovative education 
programs man> o* which 
have been ain«d at 
minority students- 
including Slacks* 



-Bl^ack higher education and 
Black colleges have sought 
and received a limited 
amount of funding from 
FIPSE to support special 
development efforts of 
these programs and institu- 
tions. 



-FIPSE, because of ics emphasis on Innovation 
should be a place wfiere Black colleges can 
seek funds to support greater amounts of 
their programs in this area. 



Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



l-edera! Policy toward 
Black Hipher Education 
and BlacK^olleges 
and Universities 



Implication^ of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education lind Black 
colleges and Universities . 



Low Incoaie 

cont. 



Postsecondary Education 

1. Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 - began direct 
Federal effort to provide 
financial assistance to 
qualified students from 
low-Income famlles to 
improve their access to 
higher education 
Includes: 

-Basic Opportunity Grants 
-Supplementary Educational 

Opportunity Grants 
-National Direct Student 

Loans 

-Guaranteed Student Loans 
-College Work-Study 
-State Student Incentive 
Grant Program . 
-Social Security (survivors 
« benefits) 
-6.1. Bill 

Except for the G.I. Bill 
all are designed specifi- 
cally to open access to 
postsecondary education 

2. Other discretionary 
Programo: 

- Talent Search 

-Upward Bound 

-Special Services for the 
Disadvantaged in Insti- 
tution > of Higher Education 



-Federal policy Is 
predicated on two basic 
assumptions (1) that 
the benefits both to 
Individuals and to 
society are sufficient 
to Justify an expendi- 
diture of public funds 
for postsecondary educa- 
t1on« and (2) that direct 
'^id to Individuals offers 
a form of support to the 
higher education system 
preferable to institutional 
grants because student aid 
fosters free individual 
choice and preserves the 
academic communities in- 
dependence of government 
control. 



-ph'llosophy of the program 
of necessity includes the 
great majority of Black 
students in Black colleges 
and a somewhat smaller 
percentage of Black students 
In white colleges. 



-Without the aid derived from the amendments 
most Black colleges would have difficulty 
surviving. 



-Federal policy is pre- 
dicated on two basic 
assumptions (1) that the 
benefits both to 
individuals and to 
society arc sufficient 
to justify an expendi- 



-philosophy of the prbgram of 
necessity includes the great 
majority of Black, students In 
Black colleges and a some- 
what smaller percentage 
of Black srudents in white 
colleges. 



Without the aid deriyjed from the amendment^ 
most Black colleges' would have difficulty 
surviving. 
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Silbtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toi^ard 
Diack Higher Education 
ind Biacic colleges 
and UniversHles 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and universuTes: 



LoM Income 
Cont. 



CJl 



Training 



-Educational Opportunity 
Centers. 

provide special services 
such as Identification 
and encouragement of 
disadvantaged youth for 
higher education, pre- 
paratory and remedial 
proorams, and Infor- 
mational services. 



1. Department of Labor 

-Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) 
provides" formula funds to 
state and local prime 
sponsors for services such . 
as Institutional and on- 
the-job training, work. exper- 
ience, vocational educa- 
tion and counseling, remedial 
education, Job placement 
services, and transitional 
public service employment. 

2. Additional employment 
and training assistance for 
unemployed youth, parti- 
cularly economically 
"dlsadvanta^d and out 

of school youth Is avail- 
able through: 

-Youth/Adult Conservation 
Corps. 

-Youth/ community con- 
servation and Improvement 
contracts. 



ture of public funds for 
postsecondary education, 
and (2) that direct aid to 
Individuals offers a form 
of support to the hloher 
education system prefer- 
able to Institutional 
grants because student 
aid fosters free Individual 
choice and pressrves the 
acadeialc communities Inde- 
pendence of government 
control. 



-CETA and other youth train- 
ing efforts have not tradi- 
tionally expressed a goal 
of th^ Federal govternment 
within the higher education 
community. 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
pel Icy 



Federal Policy 
tomrd Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Black Higher Education 
and BlacK Colleg^^ 



Iwpllcatlons of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and »lack 
Colicqcs and Universities, 



Tralnlno cont. 



Federally 
Related Groups 

Native 
Americans 
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-Youth EMplo>«ent and 

Training Progrw;. 
-Youth Incentive Entltle- 

laent Pilot Projects, 
-SuMner Youth Eiaplo>inent 

Progran. 

-Job Corps - for severely 
disadvantaged youth 
with a specializes 
program of basic educa- 
tion, vocational train- 
ing. Job placement, and 
supportive services con- 
ducted in a residential 
s^ut.ing. 



1« Interior Department - 
Bureau cf Indian Affairs 
-serve? Indians with at 
least jne quarter-blood 
quant jm from Federally 
recognized tribes. 
-Includes such programs as 
(l)operation of 6IA schools 
(Zlpar^-^ts to public schools 
for supplementary service 
for Indian children residing 
on reservations. 
(3>higfTer education " 
{4)adult education and 
vocational training. 

2. Education Department 



-BIA is the chief avenue 
for promoting the educa- 
tion, at all levels, of 
Indians. 



-serves broader Indian 
clientele than BIA including 
non-Federal ly recognized 
tribes and urban Indians. 
-Makes graiits under the 



-ED assumes most of the 
remaining efforts which are 
made In behalf of Indians. 
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Subtopic 



Appllcible agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Native 

Merlcans 

cont. 
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Indian Educatlon Act (P.L. 
92-318. Title IV^for four 
purposes: 

(1) suppleMeotary elemen- 
tary and secondary programs. 

(2) pilot and demonstration 
prooraMs for school age 
children and adults. 

i3) teacher training. 
4) graduate and profes- 
sional felloirshlps. 



-Also makes grants under 
School Assistance to Fed- 
erally Affected Areas 
Frogrna. 

-Other Programs Include: 

(1) P.L. 874-pa>ments to 
LEA'S for current expen- 
ditures. 

(2) P.L. 815. Sec. M-con- 
structlon funds for - 
children residing on reser- 
vations. 

(3) T1tle NESEA-set-asldes 
for Indians. 

!4)Hand1capped-set-as1des. 
5 Title IV ESEA-set-asldes. 
^6)Vocat1onal Education- 
set-asides. 

3. Indian Self-Oeterml- 
natlon Act (P.L. 93-638)-new 
Initiative by Executive 
Branch designed to begin an 
orderly transition from 
Federal domination of 
programs for and services to 



Federal Policy toward Implications of Federal Policy for 

Black Higher Edtic st Ion Black Higher Education and Black 

and Black Colleg es tol leges an o universities , 
and Un^versftfgs 
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Subto^lc 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward H1<|hcr 
Education 



Native 
Aaerlcans 

cent. 



Migrant 
Children 



Indians to effective and 
meaningful participation 
by Indian people In the 
planning* conduct and ad- 
Ministration of^those 
progrMS* 

I. Title It Elementary 
and SecofMlery Education 
Act*19$6 provides com- * 
pensatory education and 
supportive services for 
migrant children. 

Z. ONDMIgrant Head Start 
Program-provides preschool 
services to migrant children. 

3. Migrant Health Progrma- 
provides health services. 

4. Department of Labor; 
through CETA provides man- 
power training services. 

5. ^ Department of Labor-has ' 
tMhdemonstratlon projects: 
-High School Equiva- 
lency Program 

-College Assistance ' 
Migrant Progrmi 

6. Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System - Is a 
nationwide computer system . 
Khich provides a means for 
transfering health and edu- 
cation data for migrant child- 
ren frcM state-to-state as 
the families move. 



\ 



Federal- Policy toward Implications of Federal ,Pol1cy for 

B lack Higher Education Black Higher Education and Black 

and Black Colleges Colleges and universities^ 
and Universities 
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$ubt«)p1c 



Yettrans and 



\ 



Appllcabit agtncy/ 
Itglslatlon and 
gtntral tducatlon 

policy 



1. G.K Bill, Veterans 
Adil n1 strati on-coMpensates 
veterans for educational 
benefits foregone because 
of Military service, and 
finances educational 
assistance for depen- 
dents of veterans Mho*s 
death or disability was 
service connected. 



2. Contributory Educa- 
tional Assistance Program 
- designed as an educa- 
tional assistance pi'ogram 
for post Viet Nan era 
veterans. Persons con- 
tribute to a special 
training fund and the 
governnent matches two 
dollars for every one 
toward future education'. 

3. Office of Education - 
Veterans* Cost of Instruc- 
tion Progrw - institutions 
receive paymepts for each 
undergraduate veteran-and 
extra payments for those 
who are educationally 
disadvantaged. (Especially 
aimed at Viet Nm era 
veterans). Payments are 
provided for maintenance 

of veterans affairs offices 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



•Regulations as identi- 
fied apply mainly to 
higher education. Bene- 
fits may be used for 
education In postsecon- 
dary Institutions or for 
on-the-job training. 
Policy provides very 
Important source of 
Income to students In 
postsecondary Insti- 
tutions. 

-thisjs exclusively^ 
a higher education pfc« 
gram designed to give 
veterans an Incentive 
to seek higher educa- 
tion after their period 
of service. 



Federal Pol Icy toward 
Black Higher Education 
and Black co ll eges 
^nd Universities 



1. 



-Therrare no specific 
provisions In the 
6111 which distinguishes 
Black higher education 
or Black colleges, how- 
ever, because of the 
disproportionate numbers 
of Black service men 
eligible for the program 
Its potential for Impact 
Is great. 



-there are no specific 
provisions for Black, 
higher education or 
Black colleges. 



Implications of Fsveral Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
colleges anq universuies. 



-the Black and the «^1te veterans who may 
not be as adequately prepared for post- 
secondary education are both a significant 
pool for recruitment by the Black colleges. 
For the most part, these Individuals never . 
benefit from the G.I. Bfll because thiey 
cannot do colleoe work at th^ traditional 
malnstremi Institutions.. Federal policy, 
should be geared In the direction of a con- 
certed effort to s^ that all veterans are 
trained for a Job despite their educational 
preparation. 

-see above under G.I. Bill 



1 



-program Is designed 
for the education and 
training of veterans be- 
yond high school to 
'compensate for missed 
educational opportunities 
due to being in the service/'^ 



-see above under G.I. Bill, -see above under G.I. Bill 
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Applicable. agency/ Fideral Policy Federal Policy towrd Implications of Federal Policy for 

legislation and ' toward, Higher Black. Higher Educati on Black Higher Education and Black 

general education " Education and Black Colleges Colleges and Universities , 

policy and universities 



at participating insti- 
tutions to provide 
counseling and tutorial 
services, outreach and 
recruitment activities, 
and special programs for 
educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans. 

4. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion - all veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces 
during World War II or 
thereafter are eligible 
for vocational rehabili- 
tation, provided they 
suffered a service con- 
nected disability on 
^active duty, 

L OASOI program - 1^ 
desig/'^d to replace Income 
lost to dependents because 
^ wage earner dies or be- 
comes severely physically 
or mentally Impaired, 
Dependents up to age 22 
enrolled as full-time 
students In appijoved 
postsecondary schools 
receive individual 
benefits. 



-OASOI is u major source -no specific indications 
of support for post- for Black higher education 
secondary students, except in that there are a 

large number of Black students 
who should be eligible for the 
benefits of the program. 



Subtcpic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Children of 
Federal 
Einployees In 
the U.S. 



en 
cn 



Oepencfcnts^of 
Federal 
Employees 
Living Abroad 



1. Office of Education 
-P.L. 81-874 - assistance 
to school districts to 
compensate for the cost of 
educating children in 
areas where enrollment and 
the availability of reve- 
nues frow local sources have 
been adversely affected by 
Federal activities* funds 
for current operating 
expenses in the form of 
"impact aid". 

-P.L. 81-815 - provides ' 
financial aid for school 
construction under speci- 
fied conditions related 
to the impact of increased 
Federal activities, the 
impact of untaxed federal 
lands, the consequences 
of disasters, and the 
burden of educating child- 
ren living on tax-exempt 
Indian lands.' 

1. Department of Defense 
-schools are provided for 
dependents of military 
and related personnel 
living abroad. 

2. Department of State/ 
Office of Overseas Schools 
-provides American spon- 
sored Overseas schools and 
tuition payments to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools 
and students. 



-mainly a secondary 
education program. 



Federal Policy toward 
Black Higher Education 
and Black colleges 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Hiqher^Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities . 



Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Dependents of 

F,*deral 

Employees 

LIvlng'Abrqad 

cont. 



3. Department of the 
Interior -adnlnlsters the 
Government's program to 
oversee education pf 
citizens In the Trust 
Territories; primarily 
established for the 
residents of these terri- 
tories but some U.S. 
children attend them. 

4. Department of Agri- 
culture -under the school 
lunch program makes grants 
to Puerto Rico and the 
territories and provides 
technical assistance and 
education programs through 
such agencies as the Exten- 
sion Service, Farmers Home 
Administration and Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection 
Service. 



ERIC 
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Fefleral Policy toward 
BiUpk HI gher Educa 1 1 on 
and "Black Colleges 
and Universities 



Iropljcatlons of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Dlack 
Colleges and UnlversineT i 



Subtopic Applicable agency/ 

legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Bl acjf JHIpher Educa tlon 
and Blacic Colleges 
anu Uivlversltles 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universit ies. 



(2) To encourage high educational standards, thoughful responses to changing educational and 
social needs, efficiency and effectiveness. 

1. The Federal goverfwent 
supports a large number of ^ 
projects, to the tune con- 
servatively of about $820 
million designed to 

TStrenothen and utilize * ' *^ 

capabilities found 
throughout the educational 
system, 

•generate new knowledge and 
fund original experimental 
'tlon, 

-providing and encouraging 
technical assistance to 
State and ^ocal agencies 
and Independent Institu- 
tions, and 

-disseminating Information 
about the results of 
research experimentation 

and $iicc'es;.ful practice. * 

The lg79 Guide to OE Prograws 
list some i58"prbgrams which 
provide resources for improv- 
ing edti^atlon. Three groupings 
are used for this kind of 
activity. 

-Al'* to Institutions, agencies 
^nd w^ganizations, 

(a) for elementary and 
secondary' education. 

(b) for strengthening 
organizational 
resources. 

(c) for postsecondary 
education programs. 
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Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal M\cy toward 
Bl ack Higher Education 
and BlacK Colleges 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
toll eqes and UnlversitTe?: 



(d) for education of ex- 
ceptional and handi- 
capped persons » 

(e) for develbplng and 
strengthening^ 
Internatlonaf studies • 

(f) for occupational adult, 
vocational » antf career 
education, and 

(g) for desegregation 
assistance, 

-Aid to Individuals (to train 
educators and help students) , 
-for research, 
-for school construction , 



These progrvis are author- 
ized under 10 Rajor pieces 
of legislation. 
-Elewentary and Secondary 
Act, Title VII,. ( 
-Higher Education Act, 
Titles V-B, B, III, II-A, 
IV-C, I, VIII, IV, IX, II-B, 
IV-A, 

-Education for*the Handi- 
capped Act, Parts C, D, 
-national Diffusion Pro- 
grm-Tltle III, IV. 
•General Education Pro- 
visions Act. . 
-National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Title VI. 
-Vocational Education Act 
1963f. 

•Career Education Incen- 
tive Act. I 
-Civil Rights Act of 1964. 1 
-Emergency School Aid Act / 
Title VII. 



-these ten pieces of 
legislation are design- 
ed to aid higher educa- 
tion with full recogni- 
tion that the basic 
esponslblllty/for ele- 
k^ntary/secondiry and 
postsecondary lines with 
the states, local school 
districts, and Institu- 
tions of postsecondary 
education. 

-the trend Is^not toward 
distinguishing between" 
'types of Institution 
excev>t as to purpose 
Except for Title III of 
Hlqhir Education Act 
all Institutions com* 
pete on a more or less 
equitable basis. 



-only one of the ten pieces 
of legislation outlined here 
Is geared toward 'Slack 
higher education. The 
Hlfher Educlatlon Act, Title 
III prograad^ls designed for 
the |!>enef It/ of developing 
Instltutlc^s. Though develop- 
1ng.|1nst1tut1ons are not 
necessarily defined as Black 
colleges, traditionally this 
group has been the major 
beneficiary of the program. 
The Title III program Is ' 
designed to provide a series 
of supports to developing 
Institutions which will help 
'them to move Into the main- 
stream of higher education. 
It ijrovldes funds for such 
programs In support of the 
Institutions developed ef- 
forts. 

-the remaining nine pieces of 
legislation are not'specifi- 



-It has been estimated that without the 
aid of the Title III program most Black 
col leges, would have difficulty surviving. 
The program provides funds for needed 
programs which the Institutions would not 
be dble to provide except for Title III 
funding -except for the fact of the programs 
traditional empha^sls on Black colleges it 
Is not likely that these Institutions will 
be able to compete successfully for even 
this part of funds. 

-historically these Black colleges haV^ not 
faired as well as they might in these programs. 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Bl ack HI pher Educot Ion 
and Blacic Colleges 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges, and UnlverslITev ; 



o 



2* Fund for Ifviprovement 
of Postsecondary Educa- 
tion (FIPSE)-The Fund 
supports projects to 
Improve the educational 
quality of postsecondary 
schools; It has funded 
several projects re- 
lated to the needs of 
developing Institutions, 

3. Title IV-C of the 
Elementary and Secondary 
Act, Kational Institute 
of Educatioti grants » the 
bilingual education pro- 
grM ind curriculum 
development efforts of 
other mission oriented 
agencies as the National 
Science Fjundation* the 
National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the 
National Endoimient' for 
the Humanities and the 
Department of Energy 
support locally generated 
educational Innovations. 



-any higher education 
institution can compete 
for funds through FIPSE 
so long as Improvements 
in educational quality 
are a part of such pro- 
posals* 



-such efforts emphasize 
the Federal objective 
of responding to changes 
in educational and socie- 
tal needs. 



cally geared toward Black 
higher education but Black 
colleges can. submit propasals 
and compete for grants on an 
equal footing with mainstream 
institutions. 

-the Fund Has made special 
efforts to includ^'-Black 
higher education programs 
in FIPSE funding cycle. 
The level of rundlng for 
FIPSE is such that success- 
ful competition prodi^ces 
little benefit to the ' 
institution. 



-Programs such as those represented by 
FIPSE are of a design which could greatly 
benefit Black higher education. Designation 
of funds to deal specifically with the needs* 
of Black Institutions and allocation of 
larger budgets to the program could make 
the benefit greater. Black Institutions 
will increasingly find It d'fficjJU to com- 
pete with other institutions in wide open 
programs. The set-aside can' el imitate this 
unfair competitive edge. 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal P«/1cy 
toVard Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Black Higher Education 
and 81 acK Colleges 
and Universiiies 



Implicate -iS of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities , 



4. The Educational Re- 
sources Information Center 
(ERIC), the National Dif- 
fusion Netwbrk, the OE 
Packaging and Olssemi* 
nation Program,, the R&D 
Utilization and Exchange 
programs of NIE and the 
Teacher. Centers and 
Extension Agent Legis- 
latlQit^seet in one form or 
another to set up a 
system of dissemination 
of educational innovation. 



-efforts are designed to 
fill In -^at is consi- 
dered the weakest link 
in the development, 
dissemination, and 
implementation chain. 
The objective for higher 
education is to make 
available the large 
amount of information 
and innovation wNich has' 
been supported by Federal 
resources. 




* . 

-there are no specific 
initiatives relevant tb 
Black higher education 
in 'these efforts. Recent 
initiatives toward update- 
ing-the ERIC data base 
suggest in fact that Black 
higher education innovation 
has not. found its way into even 
the most widely known of the 
dissemination systems. 



-as it is now^envisioned Federal policy 
does not specifically identify Black higher 
education in the dissemination system* 
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Subtopic Appi Icable agency/^ Federal Policy Federal Policy toward Implications of Federal Policy for 

legislation and • toward Higher Black Higher Education> Black Higher Educatioi^ and tflack 

general educatioii Education and BlacK Colleges Coneges and Universities , 

policy aind universities 



Einployiient and Man- 
power and Education 
and Work Initiatives 



(3) To- strengthen relationships among education, training, and work, with particular attention to 
areas of critical personnel supply and demand. 



1. The manpower Develop- 
ment*and Training Act of 

1962 (MDTA), the Voca- • 
tional Education Act of 

1963 (VEA) with amend- 
ments In 1968 and 1976* 
the Economic Development 
Act of 1965, the Compre- 
hensive Employment and 
Training Act of ig73 
(CETA),..and the Youth 
Emplo>ment and Demon- ■ 
strati on Projects Act of 
1977 (YEDPA) all greatly 
enlarged the Federal role 
in supix>rting occupational 
training nrograms, giving 
special attention to areas 
and groups experiencing 
severe economic diffi- 
culties. 



-to assure that young 
Americans' are ^equipped 
with occupational skills 
needed for the Nation's 
economic development. 



-the majority of the manpower 
development programs have 
attempted to impact heavily on 
the .problems of 
other majorities. 
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2* Department of labor 
Programs 



-focus- orf disadvantaged 
groups and the hard to 
employ. Programs are 
not particularly. higher 
education oriented. 
Emphasize training for 
jobs. There is a heavy 
emphasis on serving the 
poorly educated and 
trained. Attempt to 
focus on solutions 
to the recessiort and high 
unemployment rates. Few 
services are provided to 
students. 



-DOL programs impact only indi- 
rectivupon the higher education 
of Blacks. Black higher educa- 
tion benefits bnly in the sense 
that it is able to impact tf^e 
program development process. 
Large numbers of Blacks make 
up the clientele of these programs 
such as CETA. 
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Subtpolc 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toi«rd Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward . 
Black Higher Education 
ana Biacl; colleges^ 
and Universities - 



Implications of Fedf»ral f^llcy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities . . — 



Critical Personnel 
Needs 



3. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Programs 

o 

•Office of Edifcatlon 
National Institute of 
Education and the Fund for 
Improvement of Posj^sec- 
condary Ediicatlbn-prdvldes 
demonstration grants In 
career Information, guid- 
ance, and placement* HEW 
provides some demonstra- 
tion' grants In career 
information, guidance, 
and placement* 

1.. National Institutes 
of Health --focus on 
preparation of scientist 
to work In biomedical 
research and teaching. 

-2; Department of Trans- 
portation -focus on develop- 
ment of urban mass transit 
specialists* 



3* Department of Housing 
and Urban Development - 
education or urban housing 
and other specialists* 

4* National Science 
Foundation -support of 
basic research and educa- 
tlojijn the sciences. 



-focus on the prepar- 
ation of students for 
the world o^ work* 
Emphasis Is on rela- 
ting education In a 
formal sense to work* 

-emphasize the develop- 
ment of systems designed 
to support the educa- 
tion-work transition 
process* 



- Critical- personnel 
needs addresses antici- 
pated or actual cri- 
tical shortages result- 
ing from changing 
national conditions and 
Federal priorities* 
Federal policy* is 
designed to aid in 
developing these per- 
sonnel as' the need arises, 



Preparation of personnel 
for careers In postsecon 
dary education has not * 
been a priority since 1973 
because of the present and 
expected oyer supply, excep- 
tions in certain critical 
areas of current interest 
exist however. 



-the Black Junior Colleges and 
certain vocationally related 
baccalaureate programs In Black 
Institutions benefit from these 
OHEW programs* 



-most demonstration projects 
are not at Black Institutions 
Black higher education tends 
to benefit from such efforts 
after the fact* Goveinment 
has not significantly geared 
resources to Black colleges 
to deal with .Issues of guidance 
and placement. 



-Many agencies In the category 
have responded to the needs of 
Blacks by establishing special 
minority or minority institution 
programs geared specifically to- 
ward the training of minorities 
to enter a specific academic or 
work field. 
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SuBtopIc' ' Applicable agency/ Federal. Policy 

. ' ' • legislation andv toward Higher 

general education* Education 

policy 



'Provides fellowships and 
tralneeshlps 'In the sciences. 

5. Higher Education Act of 
1965, Title IX - programs 
directed to graduate educa- 
tion, e.g., grants to 
graduate students In the 
form of fellowships, and 
grants to. Institutions 
for- genleral supplemental 
assistance. 



Federal Policy, toward Implications of Federal Policy for 

Black Higher Education ' Black Higher Education and Dlack 
and Blacky colleges Colleges and Universities , 

t^anj universities - . 
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Subtopl": 



Applicable cgency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy . , . 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Black Hlcjher Education 
and BiacK Colleges 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Bldck Hi gHer^ Education >aind Black 
colleges ana universities. I 



(4). To encourage the growth of lifelong learning opportunities; <^ 



cn 



U Lifelong learning Act 
of 1976.1ndicated Congres- 
sional interest in deter- 
.minlng if the education, 
system as a whole works 
toward providing con- 
tinuous learning to all 
Americans »;egardless of 
age. Currently some ' 
£75 Federal Programs 
in 22 cabinet-level ^ 
departments and agencies 
serve adults In formal and 
informal educational 
instruction. . The great ' 
majority of this educa- 
/tion tends to be cafried 
on In two and four year 
colleges. 



-emphasizes the Federal 
commitment to providing 
education »at all levels 
to all Americans of all 
ages on a corltln^ous 
basis. Systiem is sup- 
pose to be open to less 
traditional or formal 
settings instead of the 
present emphasis on 
postsecondar*^ institu- 
tions and college age 
populations* i ' 



-a few Black colleges, 
especiaJly 2-year insti- 
tutions have programs 
in lifelong learning. 
Few efforts howHver 
are underway to increase 
the pool of lifelong 
learning available to 
Blacks. Part of the 
problem Involves the reg- 
lations and confusion 
caused by so many federal 
programs in thi^ arena. 



-lifelpng learning is an arena of education 
which is ideally suitetl to the mission of 
Black. colleges. These institutions have 
always catered to the needs 1)f 'students 
of diverse learning levels and levels of 
achievement. Since mojt Black colleges 
are located in Black communities the possi- 
nties for- impact in this area are great. 



2. Adult Basic Education 
Program -targeted toward 
achievement of at least 
eighth grade educational 
attainment for the 15 
'million adults who fall 
below that 'leve> of educa- 
tional attainment. The 
37 minion who have com- 
pleted Bth grade but lack 
a high school diploma 
make up a secondary target 
group. ABE is the only 
Federal program which * 



-ABE does not express a 
^higher education Federal 
policy except as higher 
education ran contribute 
to the training of pro- 
fessionals toj>roVide 
education to this group. 
Most programs are 
principally secondary 
education' centered and' 
conducted by the public 
school s* ♦ ^ 



-few colleges are involved 
in this effort. 



-though the ABE program does not have 
implications for. Federal policy toward 
Black higher education today, it should, 
considering the history of success of Black 
colleges In working with such populations 
and t)iat Blacks make up a substantial portion 
of the 52 million Americans targeted by ' 
ABE. 3 J 
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Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
Pollc^v " 



Federal Policy 
tovard Higher 
Education 



■A 



addresses exclusively the ' 

con5tttiiency-ofH-H4t«t«tc ^ 

or functionally Inct petent 
adults, however other pr9gr^s 
do serve this group along 
with other constituencies. 
Some of those Include: 
-Right to Read. 
•NIE research' efforts. ' ' 
•Armed Forces literacy efforts. 
-OE monitoring of state 
Adult Education programs. 
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Federal Policy toward. 
Black Higher* Education 
and Black Colleges 
and Universities 



Implications of federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities. 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and' 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward. 
Black Higher Education 
and BiacK toiiege^ ^ 
and universities ^ 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Bl ack Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and <M1versU1es > 



Agriculture 



IrTitl \Zlll^ f fc^Tl"" liV"'^ "'"•'""''^ agriculture, international 

ar:airs» science, arts and humanities* 



1* Department of Agri* 
culture -Land Grant 
Universities (Morrill Act 
1862).establ1shed ore 
land grapt university 
in each state to teach 
agriculture, the me.ch- , 
anical arts^ andhnmp 
economics^ AgrtCOlture 
research stations at 
each are r*>spons1ble for*^ 
dissemination of -infor- 
mation developed at the 
Universities. Stations 
became the research arms 
of the institution. 

-Cooperative' Extension 
Service (1914) was set • 
up to update the dissemi- 
nation of researdi to 
farmers in each state. 

2. Second Morrill Act 
(1890)-established the 
principals of the 1^62 
M-rrill Act for Black - 
colleges (see above). 



-emphasis on establish- 
.ment of strong programs 
of research and educa- 
tion. 



-The Morrill Act expressed no 
policy toward Blade higher 
education until 1690 when the 
second Morrill Act was passed. 



-Second Morrill Act did 
not deal with policy for 
higher education gene- 
rally. It was respon- 
sible for establishing 
most public Black colleges 
as viable institutions. 



-probably expressed the most 
significant Federal policy 
affecting the edjji^atlon of 
Blacks in the history of 
education. 



-Black higher education still does not 
receive a proportion of resources under 
Morrill 1,1 comparison to the national 
benefit accrued from these Institutions. 



« — ^z\.-r 
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Subtopic 



Appl icible igency/ 
legislation :«nd 
general education 

policy ' . 



Federal Policy 
toward Hl^er 
Education 



International s 1, /Oepartiient of Health, 
Affairs Education and Welfare- 

OE . Office :6f- Interna- 

tlonaV Educatlbn ;. 
•ThevCahguage Training and 
and Area>stud1es Program, 
unden^:the>flat1onal ^De« 
fjwse '-Education ^ 

^ the?tra1n1ng of foreign ' 

4v language special Isti/ 
T lcno«»ledge;andACurr1cular 
developnent 'ln area s 

:2. : Department of Statue? 
\ (a)BWeiB"of Educational 
and Cultural.AffaIrs 
, under the'FulBrlght Hays 
Act provides educational 
exchange opportunities 
to citizens of U.'S. an^ 
brings individuals from 
,other nations to the U.S. 
' •the Cultural ^Exchange 
Program sends cultural 
and preforming artist 
f and groups overseas. 

(b)Agency for Inter- 
national Development 
(AID), Education and 
Human Development 
activities assist poor ^ 
people In developing 
countries <to gain skills 
> ' and knowledge necessary 

;n to lead satisfactory and 

productive lives. ""'^ 



Federal Policy toward Implications of Federal Policy for 

Black- HI gherrtducat Ion ' Black Higher Education and Blcck 

"and Black Colleges colleges and Universities , 

and Universities " 
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Subtoplc 



Applicable agency/ 
leglilatlon and 
general education 
pol Icy 



Federal - Pol Icy 
toward Higher 
Education 



International 
'Affairs cent. 



Arts and Humanities 



(c)Other aoencles also 
carry out International 
education efforts uncfer 
the direction of the 
Bureau of International 
• Affairs. 

^ •United Nations Educa- 
tional and Scientific 
Cultural Organization 

. (UNESCO). 

-United Nations Inter- 
national Children's Fund 
(UNICEF). 

-Organization of American 
States (OAS). 
^Organization of Economic 
and Cooperative Develop- 
ment (OECD). 

1. National Endowment for 

' the Arts-prpgrims generally 
are designed to Increase 
appreciation of and partl- 
cigatlon Jn_the arts through 
the support df^tlsts 'and — 
arts organizations. 

2. National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) - 
fosters the development of 
new humanistic knowledge 
and provides, access to this 
knowledge for all citizens 
of the Nation. Including 
those In schools and colleges. 
In a sense then all NEH Pro- 

?rams are educational, deal- 
ng with the'product1on» 
transmission, and utillza- 



ERJC 
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Federal Policy toward Implications of Federal Policy for 

Black Higher Education Black Higher Education and Black 

ana Biacic colleges Colleges and OnlversUles . ^ — 

and Universities 
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Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education 
policy 



Federal Policy 
toward Higher 
Education 



Federal Policy toward 
Bl ack Higher Education 
and BlacK Colleges ^^ 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal^ Pol icy for 
Black 'Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities^ 



Arts and Humanities 
cont. 
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tion of new knowledoe in 
the humanities disciplines. 
The EndowRient operates 
through 28 competitive grant 
f el lowship'progr aws^^Pror 
Jects are fund|ed which focus 
on regional and ethnic 
history, the preparation 
of Important research 
tools, and the editing of 
sionificant htinanlstic texts. 
Fellowships are given to 
individuals,, and groups of 
teachers, scholars, and ^ 
practitioners of profes- 

•sjofl^such ^.as-medlcine , 

law and business, to study 
in the humanities and 
reflect upon their work. 

3, Health, Education ,and 
Welfare. Office of the 

. Assistant Secretary for 

c^Education, Institute 
for Huseum Services - 
set up to encourage and 
assist museums in their 

.^cducatj^liaLrol e . 



4, Other Federal t)ff1ces,1n 
particular OE programs, sup- 
port education in the arts. 
The Bilingual Education 
program and the Emergency 
School Aid program also 
provide some support* 

5. Housing. and Urban 
Development - supports* 
program5 in historic 
preservation and related 
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Subtopic 



Applicable agency/ 
legislation and 
general education * 
policy 



Federal Micy 
toward Higher 
Education 



^ Federal Policy toward 
Black Higher Educat ion 
and Blact col leges 
and Universities 



Implications of Federal Policy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
toHeges ana universlTTesT 



(6) To exercise leadership In the support of research In education and to assure the widespread 
dissemination of knowledge acquired through the research process. 



Office of Education 

•Vocational Elation Act 
and CoMunlty Nental ^eaYth.^^ 
Centers Construct^^m Act 
(1963).author1zed the Federal 
Governaent to conduct research, 
develofment and dlssenl- 
nation In defined areas. 

•Education of the Handi- 
capped Act of 1970-authorlzed 
research In the probleas of 
the handicapped. , 

•Higher Education Act (1965). 
funded research In library 
science and undergraduate 
Instructlpn. 

•Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the Equal / . 
Opportunity Act (1965). 
provided support for research 
and Innovation. - 

•The Education Professions 
Development Act (1967).pro* 
vided support for research 
In undergraduate teacher 
training. 
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. Subtopic , Applicable agency/ Federal Policy 

legislation and tot«rd Higher 

general education Education 
policy 

2. Other Agency Programs 
were authorized to conduct 
research and development 
programs In areas oip defi- 
nition: 

-Office of Economic Opportunity 
-National Endowment for the 
Humanities 

-Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Comal sslon 
-National Institute of Mental 
Health , . 

-ffatlonal Science Foundation 
-National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Communication Disorders 
-Department of Defense 
-National Institute of Education 
-Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education ' 
-National Centers for Educa- 
tional Reseafch and Development 
and for Education anu Comnunl- 
catlons and Experimental School 
programs » 

3. Other pieces of legislation 
provided R&D funds: 

-The Rural Development Act 
of 1972. 

-Crime Control Act of 1973. 
-Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act 1973. 

NationilJleseatciLAct_of 1974^^ 

-Education Amendments of W?^. 
(bilingual Education). 
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Federal Policy toward 
Black 'Higher- Education 
and fflacK Colleges 
and universities 



Implications of Federal PoTlcy for 
Black Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities. 



Subtopic Applicable agency/ — F^detalJ>o1 Icy 

legislation and toward Higher 

general education ' ' Education 

policy 



4. Funding for seven* major 
agencies make "up the bulk of 
R & 0 in Education: 

-OE 
'-NIE 
-NSF 



oj -Assistant Secretary for Educa- 

tion (HEW) 

-National Endowmenf for 
Humanities 

-Department of the Interior 
•Gallaudet College 



Federal Policy toward Implications of Federal Policy for 

Black Higher Education BlaciC Higher Education and Black 

and Black Co lleges Colleges and Unlvers Ufe?: 

and Universities ~' 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

*^ RESEARCH BASE 

••Data orl.the enrollment of Black students in higher* 
education have not provided the level of detail, that - 
would allow for comprehensive trends analysis, •••the 
U^S^ Bureau of the Census is the primary source of 
longitudinal data on the enrollment of Blacks in higher * 
education^ \ •••However, these census surveys do not 
provide the level of accuracy desired^ The only other 
data source which can be used to determine any trends is 
the DHEW, Office for Civil Rights data base^» •Further 
the OCR analyses provide less detail . than 
desirable^^^This recurring problem of inadequate data 
• and analyses with which to.measure trends In the higher 

education experiences of Black students points up the 
overwhelming need for a research center on Blacks' in 
' ' higher education supported by, but based'outside of, the 
. Federal government and staffed and managed by those who 
; have a sensitivity to the type of data collection and 
I ; . analyses required'^^ (National Advisory Comtnittee on 
Black Higher Education and Black Colleges^ and ^ 
/ Universitijes, "Access of Black ^American?/ to Higher 
' / ^ " Education:.., How Open is the Door? DHEW,. Washington, 

Introduction ' . - ' ^ 

The National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and. 
University's publication referenced at the beginning of this section is perhaps 
the most*definitive analysis of the access of Black Americans to higher education 
presently'available. Throughout the publication, however, cdncern is expressed 
for the adequacy of available data and its sensitive analysis^ The concern is 
that a true picture of neither the status mr trend qf Black access to higher^ 
education can be gleaned from the data how available from Federal and other 
sources • ' 

The lack of adequately systematized data, ^collected on a regular basis, poses a 
problem .for. those who desire to impact the decisionmaking and planning 
processes^" Structurally, such a gap parallels- the ••stoprgo*' concern with issues 
related to Black Americans rather thart.the estiWishment of a process to produce 
the data as part of a formalized research functiftn^ 

* 

This section explores the kind 'of research system needed to highlight issues 
related to the higher education of Blacks.. For the purposes of this, section we 
defin'e research systew as a whollstic concept incorporating'!) data gathering and . 
manipylajtlon In an Institutional research configur'atioff, and 2) pure research , 
involving the determination of new conclusions through the verification of 
hypotheses and the exploration of predetermined research questions; " Such a 
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rs!ysten presupposes a cobrdinated effort in data gathering since the two major 
fijiict ions are indeed: very different, %ough certainly not conflicting. The 
former, the. ihstitutjorial research; cot^^ is inadequate to provide the kind 
of /^informat ion necessary to produce data to effectuate the decisions-making 
proce^s^ Thus, by combining dita discovery, data (gathering, data analysis, and 
data Interpretation into one coprd^ the^ dkta needs of Black higher 

educatlbh ,Wbuld> \ ^ 

Thii5 section, explores the situation wit^ respect to a research system necessary 
to support inquiry into Black higher education and is composed of four parts: 

—0; tiie Data^Base^ \ , 

0 Required-Research I^itiaU " 

0 -Educational Policy 

/p . A; Model Vqr a tptaV Research System. . 

The Data Base . section- is deyetoped from a review of the data. sources- which are 
avail Tab! e to i 1.1 limi n at e . BUck; hi gher edu cat i o n • It: explores, the adequacy of 
available ;d^^^^^ impede re^arch into Black higher 

education^ \ \ ' ^ 

Under Required W an analysis is made of currBot^-ttrf^^ on 

researcE^areas^^ if a sehsiti via- approach to-the proB^s 

of Blacks in higher reduck^^^^^^ uriderta^^^ A research agenda is suggested as 
^wel^". ;/ ^^yy .^y^^^^^^^ j:^^^' ^ • ' ^ 

Under Educat i onal Pol icy Research the jrfvolvement by Blacks in policy research on 
questions :affectlng their higher education is scrutinized. Emphasis is placed on 
the ^prot)TOTS. ^^6^^ increasirig the pool of Black researchers able to conduct such 
re^archi, : I - 

last^ly^ the outline of a National Center for Black Higher Education Research and 
Developrnent is proposed, Incorpbrating the findings from the entire research 
system; Inquiry i Such a prbposed Center would, be a part of a total Research 
System. 

hndings . . . 

Data base . There are a significant number of policy related issues which are of 
immediate conc^n and should serve as the basis. for a research and data bank on 
BUck higher education. These -include: ' . 

1. What current and past policies exist concerning the higher education of 
, Blacks? . * r^^---^ 



2. What is the impactsof 'elementary and secondary school programs and the 
pushout rate of Black students on the pool of Blacks available to go on 
' to higher^education? 

3.. What is the current status of . access of Blacks to higher education? 
4: What are the outcomes of higher education for Blacks? 
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5. What are the. Federal and State policies -for increasing the access and 
completion rates of Blacks in higher education? , 

6. What are the characteristics of Black faculty members and administrators 
in institutions of higher education? 

Data bases currently available do not definitively answer these questions and 
most analyses are marked by their insensitivity to the sariinal interests of Black 
Americans. Many questions cannot be answered adequately using presently 
Available data .sources. Though inadequate, there are a number of data sources 
which can be used to begin a partial analysis of certain subject area concerns of 
Black higher education. Appendix V-1 catalogues these sources according to areas 
-of-eoneern. — . 



The Institute for the Study of Educational Policy lists 54 sources of' "data on 
Black higher education (ISEP. 1976). The listing includes public and-private data 
sources,- emphasizing the following categorical areas: access, distribution, 
statistical characteristics, employrtient, persistence, policy and Twomen. 
Analysis of the mis'sions and.major activities of these sources suggests that the 
great majority of their data are collected as original data by eleven agencies, 
ten, of which are government or quasi-goverhment agencies. The American Council . 
on Education i s the one major - non-government exception. Appendix 4^1 breaks 
these sources down -by three categories': 

' a. Sources which collect. original data and maintain major data bares which 
include significant information on Blacks in higher education. 

b. Sources which collect some original data but which u^e the above sources 
as their major' sources of data for analys^is. 

c. Sources which collect specialized or subject matter data or which collect 
nonglobal data with some application to Blacks in higher education. 

The first two categories contain the eleven sources which seem most useful in 
terms of original data on Blacks in higher education. Appendix V-2 further 
categorizes the data by subject areas. 

Summary findings Most agencies do a creditable job of collecting the data which 
they do have on 81 ack higher education. There are sufficient elements available 
to highlight most Black higher education -Issues. The problems, however, lie in 
the approach to the data in meeting specific needs. Analysis of the available 
data suggests the following issues of concern. 



1. The majority of data on Blacks in higher education are 
collected by the Federal government. No organizational 

- structure exists which can assume responsibility for assuring 
Jth.at data .^s consistently collected, adequately utilized, 
sensitively analyzed, and appropriately disseminated. The 
;fesult is that Black higher education issues do not emerge as a- 
llational priority. 

2. Data tend to be collected for specific, lim'ited purposes. The. 
,..r?sujt is that the same elements, by name, collected by two 

S€pa'r|]te agencies probably do not mean the same thing. 
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3. Data which are collected are aggregated in such a way that it 
is often not possible to make an analysis in terms^ of 
significant Black higher education issues. 

4. Much usable daU are regularly collected and are .either not 
analyzed or insensitively analyzed. 

5. Significant- isolated analyses of data never eome together to 
provide a comprehensive picture of the status of Black higher 
education; 

Other than enrollment (access) figures, little is known about 
Black higher education. 

7. There is littl e • attention to" the "auxilliary" educational 

variables which "give i rTdi cati onsnDf-the^tatus-of^aclt-h4^her- 

education, e.g., motivation of students, attitudes of. 
professors, family influences, etc. 

8. There is no universally agreed upon set of indicators which can 
be -usea. ;as a base; for monitoring achievement of higher 
education advances for Blacks.- 

Required, research initiatives . Lois Rice of the College Entrance Examination 
Board summarized the feelings of participants in the Institute for the Study of 
Educational Policy's National Invitational Conference on Racial and Ethnic Data 
with respect to the major policy concerns that .racial data might address. Her' 
remarks provide insight into the ma^or timely issues which impact Blacks as they 
seek to move research on Blacks more toward the realistic needs of Blacks in 
higher- education. Rice listed the following topical needs for further research 
on Black higher education (Abramowitz, 1976, pp. 126-129); 



i; Exploration of the programs designed specifically to aid 
minorities. 

2. Develop issues surrounding the graduate education of 
minorities which point out their plight in graduate 
education, both at the masters' entry and Ph.D. levels in 
certain fields of study. 

3. Examination of affirmative action policies, particularly for 
the purpose of influencing enforcement policies for the 
Federal government so that there will be highlighted a 
mechanism for moving institutions along to meet the stated 
goals of public policy. 

4. An analysis of retention and persistence of minorities at the 
postsecondary ipvel. 

5. Highlighting the manpower needs of the society and the 
relationship of productivity of higher education institutions 
to development of Blacks to fill those needs. Emphasis should 
be placed on Black research manpower. 
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6. Analysis of the policy implications of those actions of the 
Federal government which impact Black education. 

7. Examination of the p.lace of enforcement provisions, cut off 

i funds, and accountability measures within institutions as^ 
prerequisite for receipt of Federal monies, for affirmative 
action, or maintenance of effort. 

•8. Expanded resear^ into other minority groups. 

9.. Highlighting and analyzing the- decision making process in 
States and how that decision making process relates to Federal 
intervention. ' • * 

10. Longitudinal stucTf of all variables. 

The 1975 Naxional Center'for Education Statistics' Sponsored Report Series titled 
"Federal Policy Issues and Data Needs, in Postsecondary Education" provides a most 
comprehensive view of the issues related to Federal policy toward postsecondary 
education vihich are in need of study. The extensive analysis categorizes the 
research and data needs under the following areas. 

1. Equal Opportunity 

a. Equal Access 

b. Choice 

c. Opportunity 

2. Manpower Needs 

a. Supply and demand 

b. Specific manpower needs 

3. Recurrent education (continuing, adult, etc) ^ 

4. Educational diversity 

a. New students arid new education 

b. Preserving institutional diversity 

5. Research 

The listing is an adequate synopsis of the needs for research on disaggregated 
Black higher education concerns. 

Meyer Weinberg reviewed his 1960 predicted research needs for minority education 
ten years later in order to update, th^)?. for the 1980's. The following resulted 
from his analysis. . 

1. Expanded research on desegregation of Indian Americans and Spanish- 
surnamed Americans. 

2. Expanded units of analysis including the classroom rather than the school 
and the school system. 
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3. Increased university research into 'desegregation as desegregation 
becomes more socially acceptable/ - o> . 

4. More research by school boards to demonstrate results of desegregation 
efforts. 

5. Expanded research on teaching and instructional methods. 

6. Increased use of comparative research. methodology between desegregation 
efforts of foreign entities. 

7. Increased delving into school practices (e.g., teacher expectations, 
b.ilingual and bicultural educatiion). 

8. Use of techniques which evaluate benchmark statistics on racial aspects 
Df school ing d nd^e-lint^aet--of--e(pend44^ur-e-of-funds^ 

9. More research on the interdependence of educational improvement and 
desegregation. 

,10. Increaoed emphasis in research on the sociologiqal and psychological 
perspectives involved in^ educating students. (Weinberg, pp. 327-329) 

The research issues relevant to Black higher education tend to be closely allied 
tp. the data. needs which are necrssary for highlighting the higher education 
concerns of Blacks. Those most knowledgeable about Black higher education would 
suggest that-much of the data needed to research, such initiatives are already 
collected. (See section on Research System in this Chapter). 

The gross neglect of research issues of concern to Blaicks is .exemplified by the 
fact that the list of issues for whith there is needed research is so enormous. 
Agencies with an interest in Black higher education, e.g.. National Association 
for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, Institute for theJStudJr of Educational 
Policy, the Institute for Services to Education, and the Black Women's Research 
and Development Center have consistently pointed out those areas wherein 
questions are unanswered or in fact unanswerable. Many groups such as the 
National Urban League, and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, have established their own individual research agendas relevant 
to the needs of Blacks. They all emphasize the importance of researching the 
positive aspects of..the education of Blacks rather than limiting research to the 
negative issues commonly reported; e.g., test taking ineptitude, failure rates, 
I.Q. and ability test scores, etc. The majority of such research is done by non- 
Blacks. The result is that little is known about the education of Blacks which 
would serve as a basis for achieving equity In. higher education. 

< 

Sensitive resarchers on Black higher education suggest that a more appropriate 
approach would attempt to highlight such issues as (1) successful efforts at 
educating poorly prepared students at the elementary and secondary levels, (2) 
familial influences on student success (3) societal impacts on^^uccess of 
students, (4) commitment of faculty to development of students, (5) insjfcitutional 
impact on students' success, etc. Such issues would provide just as' viable a 
data base as those which seem to be of interest to the more prolific researchers 
looking at Black issues. 
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Educational policy research . The purpose of this section is to suggest effective 
ways and means of stimulating and encouraging more scholarship and research by 
Blacks on questions of educational po\icy relating to the needs of Blacks. (This 
section draws very heavily upon a paper developed for the Committee by Dr. 
Stephen Wright, entitled, The Black Educational Policy Researcher; An IJn tapped 
National Resource , DHEW/National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education 
and Black Colleges ^nd Universities, GPO, 1979). 

In the development of this paper, two basic assumptions are made. 

1. That the need for such research by Blacks is of very great importance. 

2. That effective ways and means of stimulating and encouraging research 
must be based on the identification and analysis of the reasons for the 
paucity of such resea rch. 

To approach this issue an^ informal survey was made of 40 prominent Black 
educators and social scientists. All of the individuals surveyed were chosen for 
their knowledge and expertise in Black higher education research and were. asked 
to state their opinions with respect to the paucity and remeciies for' it. 

•The many reasons advanced for the paucity of research by Blacks, on questions of 
public policy relating to the higher education of Blacks can be grouped under the 
following headings: 

1. Those relating to the inadequate supply of competent Black researchers. 

2. Those relating to the training of Black researchers. 

3. Those relating to the conditions of service of Black faculty members* 

4. Those relating to funding and funding sources* 

5. Those relating to discrimination based on race* 

6. Those relating to publishers and publications* 

A major reason for the paucity of Black researchers is that the number of Blacks 
who are adequately trained in research in the social sciences is very small— both 
relatively and -^ absolutely. This, of course, is related to the gross 
underrepresentation of Blacks among the holders of the doctoral degree. While 
the number of doctoral degrees awarded Blacks has increased significantly in 
recent years, the number awarded annually still amounts to less than four percent 
of the total. Another limiting factor has been the fact that research has not 
offered Blacks promising careers. ^ 

With respect to training, the problems begin at the undergraduate level. Too few 
Blacks pursue courjes at the level which prepares them for graduate study in 
research— particularly such courses as logic, mathematics and statistics. 

Contributing to this problem are such other problems as: 

a. Black graduate students are seldom permitted the luxury of the 
influence of role models of Black professors and mentors. 
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b. Blacic graduate students are often discouraged from pursuing - 
research which is Black oriented. 

The concentration ^of Black college faculty is,'\inquestionably, in the Black 
colleges and universities, the majority of which are small, underfunded 
institutions that pi ace their major emphejsis on undergraduate teaching. Thus, 
tlje conditions of service in these institutions contribute significantly to the 
problem of the paucity of policy research on questions' relating to the 
educational needs of Blacks. These conditions include: 

- Heavy teaching loads* 

- Little or no released time for resear^ch* 

- Very limited funds (or none at all) for research. 

- Very little emphasis on research as a criterion for promotion 
• in salary or rank. 

Reference has already been made to the inadequate fundi ng~or^enyp"fcal Blade 
institution and the affect this has had on the problem of the paucity of policy 
research by Blacks on questions relating to the educational needs of Blacks, but 
tte funding of research undertaken by Blacks and the sources of the funding are 
more subtle arid; complex problems. 

Discrimination as a contributing factor with respect to the* paucity of Black 
researchers has its origins in the dSys of de jure segregation, but a very 
substantial residue of the practices developed dunng this period are still 
evident, as the litigation in the Adams case has revealed. The essential ^Doint 
is that Blacks have been systematically excluded, over the years, from 
educational policy-making— specif ically from educational governing boards of 
various types and from the staffs of such boards, and until relatively recently, 
from many State legislatures and the boards of major voluntary educational 
associations, including accrediting associations* This exclusion has, 
doubtless, discouraged scholarly inquiry into this critically important area. 

Few things kill the urge to research educational problems in depth as the refusal 
by. publishers and editors to publish the results. Respondents indicated that 
difficulty in getting the results published is a significant part of the paucity 
problem. Stated another way, getting studies published in an appropriate place 
is a part of the reward system for researchers — a very important incentivje. 

Total Research System Support - A Recommendation 

The failure of the research system in this country to respond to the needs of 
Black Americans can be summed up in the fact that there is not a coordinated 
system for tyinq all of the pieces together. The result is that there is 
interest ^in them based on uncontrolled variables, i.e., money is made available 
by an agency, a racial eruption takes place iji one of the cities. Black students 
dp poorly on standardized tests, Arthur Jensen makes some new "left field" 
announcements. What develops is a duplicative, disorganized, often totally 
inappropriate attack upon problems which may or maiy not be relevant. Until such 
time as there is a centralized approach to the higher education research needs of 
Blacks the situation will continue to be a problem.- 
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If efforts at correcting the situation are to be successful then a coordinated, 
systematic approach to research must be taken. Several components are essential 
to such a proposed system. These include: 

** 

0 Affirmation of the precepts outlined in the President's Executive Order 
on. Black ""col leges ^ - . 

0 Establishment of a permanent governmental advisory group responsible for 
providing input Into areas of concern to Black Americans, ^ . 

0 Establishment of nation^il research and development centers, and 

0 F<;tf^hii<;hme nt of regional university research training center s • 

Chart V-1 outlines the relationships ^ of these proposed entities in a total 
research system structure. 

The President's Directive New commitment from the present structures . 
Presently there are a significant number of both Federal and non federal agencies 
which could provide some of the necessary training and awards which would greatly 
improve the research system for Black higher education. Many of these are listed 
in Appendix V-1. As a p^rt of an improved research system, it is essential that 
each of these agencies assume a major 'responsibility for (1) training of 
significant numbers of Black researchers, (2) assuring that significant levels of 
funding for research go to Black researchers and those interested in Black 
research issues, and (3) work closely with the present and evolving structures 
working toward equality of opportunity in research and all other areas of higher 
education for Black Americans. A strict adherence to the concept of the 
President's Initiative on Black colleges would be an appropriate beginning. 

Council of Social Advtsers . The Council of Social Advisers should parallel the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This rfew Council would monitor and advise the 
President on the myriad of social "indicators which he needs to be aware of as he 
makes decisions. As a part of this Council there should be a six onember 
'Subcouncil of Black social scientists who would normally hold membership on the 
National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Educatiori^ and Black Colleges and 
Universities. These individuals would hold dual membership on the 15 member 
Board of Directors of the proposed National Centers for Black Education Research 
and Development (described below). This §roup would thus take the place of the 
current National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 
and Universities. * ^ , . 

• National Centers for Black Higher Education Research and Development . The two 
^National Centers for Black Higher Education are Intended to be governed by a ^ 
single Board of Governors composed of the fifteen individuals who might normally 
have been a part of the National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and 
Black Cblleges and Universities. The first center, the National Center for Black 
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CHAKT V-1 

REQUIRED COMPONENTS 
Of a 

TOTAL RESEARCH SYSTEM , 



SECRETARY OF 
'EDUCATION 



NIE 



BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 



Natioxial -3 
Center for 
Black Education 

RESEARCH 4^ 



PRESIDENT 



National 
Center for 
Black Education 

DEVELOPMENT 



COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL . 
^VISERS 




COUNCIL OF 
ECONOMIC. 
ADVISERS 



Sub-Council ' 
of BlacK 
Social 
Advisers 



. i 





Regional University 
Graduate Research 
FroKrans 






> 




1 


FiftK - Happton 
Univtri ity Ins ti tutt 


Atlanta 
University 


Univeraity Howard 
of Califomii' University 



i 

For explanitlon of * and **, see page 85. 




Higher Education Research, should be located at Howard University* (Chart V-1). 
Its purpose should be to conduct research to complete the research agenda 
outlined by this Committee. Sufficient funds should be allocated from NIE (1) to 
support the opperations of the Center, and (2) to allow it to conduct or have 
conducted the necessary research. The Institute for the Study of Educational 
Policy at Howard Uijiversity seems a proper place for this much expanded function. 

The second cei\ter, the National Center for Black Higher Education Development, 
should te located at the Atlanta University Center* (Chart VI-1). Its purpose 
should be to serve as a. pi ace for making use of the data developed by the Research 
component to develop Black higher education materials, models, components, 
curricula, etc. It would serve as a technical assistance, information 
{11 ssemi nation, training center for Black educators and Black education 
nationally. Its role of advisor to the national government is crucial to the 
policy development process. (See'Exhibit V-1) / ^ ^ 

Regional University Research Training Centers . ' The five Regional University 
Research Training Centers, which are to be located at Fisk University, Hampton 
Institute, Atla'nta University, University of California at Berkeley, and Howard 
^University** (Chart V-1) are to serve as the academic research training arms of 
the research system. Each instltutloa would be funded to- set up a. permanent 
academic institute for the purpose of training and aranting* masters and 
doctorates in research and allied research areas to Black gr^iduate students and 
others Interested in the research of Black education issues. (See Appendix V-4) 
Internships for students would be coordinated and conducted by the two national 
centers through the Federal and non-federal agencies whiGh have research 
missions. 



*Howard University and Atlanta University Center are natural choices because of 
their sizes and their successful efforts at setting up similar extended campus 
programs. ,It is of course essential that the two programs (Researc h and 
Development ) work closely together. Having Howard as the Research componenf, and 
possibly locating it In the present Institute for the Study of Educational Policy 
provides, proximity, to the national center of government which will be the 
beneficiary of much of the Centers efforts. ^ Placing the Development arm at the 
Atlanta campus offers a multi-campus settlng'ln which there are a diversification 
of programs and likewise offers an opportunity for removal, to some extent, from 
the bureaucracy and closer alignment with academia. 

**An attempt was made, in selecting these five institutions, to affect a regional 
distribution based on where the potential constituencies are probably located. 
Fisk, Hampton, Atlanta University and Howard are historically Black colleges, 
representing the publicNmd private sectors. Each has a graduate program. The 
University of California at Berkeley, though not a Black college is by far the 
leader. In the far West, InXthe production of Black graduate students and first 
professional degree graduates\ It thus would likely presently have In place many 
of the necessary prerequisites\o support such a program as outlined here. (See 
Table V-1) ^ 
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TABLE 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS CONFERRING DEGREES TO BLACKS BY PERCENT OF 
DEGREES TO BLACKS IN THE INSTITUTION^ AND. PERCENT OF DEGREES TO BLACKS IN THE STATE, 

> 1976.1977 • . . 



Institution 



Degrees Awarded 
to Uicks 



Percent of Degrees 
it Institution 



Percent of Degrees to 
Blacks of State Total 



Master Degrees 

Peperdlne University 
^Uhlv. of Southern Calif. 
California State Univ. - 

Donlngez Hills 
C«11fbm1a State Univ. 
- ' Los Angeles 
Univ. of San, Francisco 
Univ. of Callforhia • 

Los Angeles 
Gol(ien Gate Univ. 
Univ. of California - 

BeHcel ey 

Total. Above Eight Institutions 

Total. Masters awarded to 
Blacks In State 



350 


14.6 


- 19.8 


142 • 


4.3 


8.0 


122 


25.7 


$.9 


99' 


10.5 


5.6 


84 


'9.4 


4.8 


78 


4.0 


4.4 


77 


6.6 


4.4 


69 


3.2 


3.9 


021 


^ ---- 


57.8 


767 




100.0 



Doctorates 

Univ. of California - 

Berfcel ey 
United States Inter. 

national Univ. 
Stanford University 
Univ. of Calif. - 

Los Anqeles 
UnlVv^ of Southern Calif. 
Mrlqht Institute 

ToUl. Above Six Institutions 

Total. Doctorates awarded 
to Blacks In SUte 



^4 


4.5 


29.1 


27 


13.0 


23.1 


13 


2.8 


11.1 


13 


2.8 . . 


ir.i 


8 ' 


1.7 


- 6.8 


5 


25.0 . 


4.3 


100 




£5.5 


117 




100.0 


"39 


6.8 


26.7 


24 


7.1 


16.4 


20 


6«S 


13.7 


14 


2.4 


9.6 


14 ' 


3.0 


9.6 


12 


3.1 


8.2 


123 




84.2 


146 




100.0 



First ^Professional _ 

Univ. of Ca'llf. • Los Angeles 
Univ. of Calif. . Berkeley 
.Univ. of Calif. . San Francisco 
Univ. of Southern California 
Mastern State Univ. College 

of Law . San Diego 
Southwestern Univ. School 

of Law 

Total. Above Six Institutions 

Total. F1rst.Profess1onal 
^ degrees awarded to Blacks In 
SUte 
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Appendix V-1 



CATEGORIZATION OF MAJOR SOURCES OF DATA ON BLACKS IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY DATA 
COLLECTION ACTIVITY. 

a. Sources which* collect original data and maintain major data bases 

.-National Center for Education Statistic? (U.S.E.D.) 

-U.S. Bureau of the Census 

-American College Testing • 

-American Council on Education 

-Educational Testing Service 

-Office for Civil Rights (U.S.E.D.) 

-U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

-College Entrance Examination Board 

-UiS. Bureau of ti^or- Statistics 

-Federal Interagency Committee on Education (U.S.E.D.) 

Sources which collect some original data but which use the above sources 
as their major source of data 

-National Academy of Sciences 

-National Research Council 

-National Science Foundation 

. -National Institute of Education 

c. Sources which. collect specialized subject matter data, or which collect 
nonglobal data with some applications to Blacks in higher education. 

-American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business * 

-American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

-American Optometric Association > ' 

-American Psychological Association 

-Association of American Colleges 

-Association of Theological Schools 

-Education Commission of the States " 

-Educational Resource Information center 

-Institute for Services to Education 

-Institute for the Study of Educational Policy 

-Institute of International Educetion 

-National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education 

-National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

-National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 

-National Board on Graduate Education 

-Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education ^ 

-National Scholarship Services and Fund for Negro Students 

-Rese^achJTriangle Institute 

-Scientific Manpower Commission. _ 

-Southern Regional Education Board - ^ 

-Student National Medical Association 

-Division of Student Support and Special Programs (U.S.E.D.) 

-Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
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Appendix V-2 



Available Data Bases for Analysis of Black Higher Education, 

by Subject Areas 

SECONDARY SCHOOL I»IPACT 

a. NCES/USED National Longitudinal Study 

b. USED, Office for Civil Rights' Elementary and Secondary School Survey 
ACCESS OF BLACKS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

a. U.S. Bureau of the Census' annual reports on enrollment in higher 

education • ' \ ^ 

J). Institute for; the Study- of Educational Policy, assessment reports 

c. The Institute for Services- to Education, encoLlment and degrees 
conferred datd', ' > C^^^" ^ ' 

d. Higher Educa^fcionr General Information Survey, USED/Office for Civil 
Rights and^thelJational Center for Education Statistics. 

e. Office for'' Civil Rights' Survey of Progress in implementing Statewide 
Higher Education Desegregation , PI ana. , ^ , 

f. American Council oh Education/UCLA. Coop^ative Institutional Research 
Program's surveys of entering freshman. 

g. U.S. Education Department's Fiscal Operations Reports data on financial 
> * aid. awarded to students. . 

h. Congressional Budget Office background papers. 

1. U.S. .Education Department, Office of Planning, Budgeting, and 
Evaluation, ^ study of impact of student assistance on enrollment and 
retention. , 

j. National Board on. Graduate Education's study of minority groups' 

participation and retention in gr'aduate education, 
k. National Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences' graduate 

education data. 

QUTCOMES OF EDUCATE ^ RETENTION/PERSISTENCE/ATTRITION 

a. American Council on Education/Cooperative Institutional llesearth 
Program's retention studies 

-Graduates . ' 

a. U.S. Bureau of the Census' college cbmpletion data ^ 

b. Higher Education General Informatio'n Survey data on degrees," 
intermediate degrees and certification 

-Job Placement • 

a. National ' Research uouncilVNational Academy of Sciences' data on 
employment .trends of doctoral scientists and engineers. 

b. National Longitudinal Study/Census Bureau employrneht data 

c. College Placement Council on racially disaggregated. data on job offers 
made to graduates. . 

d. Census Bureau and Labor Department reports on employment status of Blacks 
by educational level.. 
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4. FEDERAL STATE AND LOCAL POLICIES FOR INCREASING BLACK PARTICIPATION IN 
' HIGHER> EDUCATION. , ' * 

♦ ' * 

a. Federal Interagency Committee on Education's reports oh Federal 
financial assistance to Black colleges. 

Office for Civil Rights' ^ reports on progress in implementing 
desegregation plans, 
c; National Association* of State Universities and Land Grant CoUegies' data 
on enrollment at' member 'schools and annual reports on appropriations of 
State tax funds to higher education. 

5^ Cli/\RACTERISTICS OF BLACK FACULTY AfjD ADMINISTRATORS 

a. Survey of Black educators in ,white colleges, by JMilliam^ore, Or. and" . 
Lonnie M. Wagstaff. ^^^^ 

b. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission survey oY IPaculty and 
administrators.' 

c. College University Per^sonnel Ass;ociation's administrative compensation 
survey of m'tnor4ties and women. 



•v. 



t 
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; : '.Appendix V-3\ ' * 

AGENCIES- WHICH PRESENTLY HAVE THE POTENTIAL FOR PROVIDING 
^> TRAINING AND S(H>P.ORt;fb BLACK RESEARCH^ , ^ 

'rtiatidnal Center for? Educatlpri Statistics (U.S/E.D.) 
rCensui: Bureau v . ^ \' " • ■ ■ . 

-7%nfcaa C6l'l#ge Tejtfhg^^ . . - 

rAmeflca^'Cbuncll.bn^ . . ^ ,. 

-Educational; TeUIhgSer^^^ 

rOfflce^.for C1v:1,1;:R^^ . ' . 

iEqual ImpTpyrcn^^^ 

-Xbllegi^Enti^anc^^ 

^Bureauxbf iL-abor . ^ 

-FederaljflnC^^^ Jon .'Education (UiS.E.D;) '° 

-Nat1bnalffAcadOTj^;ibf'^^^ . ■ . ' 

-Nat1pneti;-;Resei^^^ 

i-Nat^ 6niill?Sc fenc^lF^^^ 

TNat1bnal^?rnstttWe^^ 

.•■Aroer:ibanvAssem6,l3|Vb?"Cbl^ of Business 

-American; A^^^^^ 

>A^»mcan:;Oiitb^ 

rAraerlcah Ps|^^^^^ 

jATOrlcan SoclolpglcaT 'A^^^^^^^ 

-Association of IWneMc • ^ • 

rAssoclatlbn of tHw ' 

-Education Comrtiissibn^^^^^^ 

-Wucatlpnal; Resbu^ on iCenter 

-Institute foK s^rs^i^ . 

^Institute bf interhatibnaT M^ 

-National Advlsbf^y CtfuncXlit^^^^^ , . 

-National. Association fbr jthe Advancement' of Colored People 

^-National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 

rNatibnal Board off^Gnaduate Education 

-Fund for the Iihprqvanerit of Pbstsecbndary Education (U.S.E.D.) 

-National Schblarship Services and Fund for Negro Students 

-Research Triangle Institute 

-Scientific Manpower Goinnisslon 

-Southern Regional Education Board * 

-Student National' MeHlcal Ajsbciatlon 

-Division of Institutional DeyeloRment (U.S.E.D.) 

-Division of Student Suppprt and Special Programs (U.S.E.D.) 

-Western Intersfate Conmlsslon on' Higher Educatlbn 

-Institute for the Study of Educational Policy 
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Inhtffwt Iff goals 
U C«Ml OmXtTUNITY 
A. Equal Ar.cess 



Issue dlnenslons 



Who currently enters postsecondary 
education?.' 



Mho does not enter postsecondary 
education folloMing h1g^<schoo1? 



What are these nonentrants doing 
Instead? 

What were the perceived barriers 
to equal educational access for 
these nonentrants? 

What are .the Influences of high 
school curriculum choice, high- 
school dropouts, parents and peers 
on access to postsecondary 
education? 



Needed data categories 



Characteristics of student entrants Into the broad range 
Of postsecondary educational options (Including proprietary 
« schools, public traoe and technical schools, and other options 
as well as traditional higher education Institutions), by 
the following variables: 



some SES background 
some ability measure 



«9e 

race or ethnic group 
sex 

some measure of personal yr family Income 

Characteristics of high school graduates not enrolled In. 
postsecondary education following high school, by the variables 
noted above. 

Information about employment (or unemployment) and other 
possible occupations, such as housewife, etc. 

Personal description of such potential barriers as lack of 
finances, lack of<»ab111ty» lack of motivation, lack of availability 
of a nearby postsecondary school. 

Postsecondary entrants and nonentrants by high school curriculum 

Studied. Data on characteristics of high school dropouts. 

Data on persons completing high school equivalency exams 

and their possible entrance Into postsecondary education. 

Data on group Influences on entrance Into postsecondary education. 



♦Note: 



Substantial portions of this Appendix were taken from the 1975/Natlonal Center for Education Statistics' Sponsored Report Series; 
Federal Policy Issues and Data needs In Postsecondary Educat/on-. Committee updating of the table gears I t toward the postseconda ry 
education research needs of Blacks. ' / ' ^ j 
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ls$yt> Iwhtrtwt In qoils ^ Issue dlwenslows 

^flJifil^.!!!? ^ students pay for their 

tcontlmied) education? 

Uh3 enrolls part time? 



^ Uh^t ar^ the reasons the attendee 
' .Is enrolled part time? 



Who are delayed postsecdndary 
education entrants? 

What are the reasons for delayed 
enrollment?* 



What Is the Impact of financial 
aid on students directly, and # 
through Institutions they attend? 



Who participates In postsecondary 
education programs In the military? 



er|c 



Heeded data categories 



Information on sources of support. Including who pays for 
education, other than Federal, State, local, and private 
funding sources. 

Characteristics of. part-time enrollees, including at least 
these variables: 

age, sex, race or ethnic group, other SES background, 
some measure of personal or family Income, 
some ability meastire, high school curriculum, ' 
. Influence of parents, peers, etc. 



Factors restricting full-time attendance, such as: 
finances. Job 

home responsibilities. Influences of parents, peers, 
etc. 

Characteristics of delayed entrants, by variables noted above. 



Factors delaying enrollment, such as: 
finances, job 

home responsibilities. Influences of parents, peers, 
etc. i 

Assessment of the Impact of financial aid monies from all 
agencies providing such funds. Including Information on funds 
by type of aid. Information on student aid provided by all 
Federal agencies as a means of breaking the access barrier 
for disadvantaged students, and Information on marginal Impact 
of additional student aid funds In eliminating access barrier. 

Char aterl sties of servicemen enrolled In both civilian and 
military postsecondary education programs, by such variables 
as noted in characteristics of student entrants, including 
previous education and/or occupational experiences. 



IssMts InhTtnt In gotls 



^ Issue dimensions 



A. Equal Access 
(continued) 



What do these servlceaien learn 
and i^e? 



Choice 



What Is the national Impact of State- 
promoted equal access? 

What Is the impact of migration ... 
erf students on promotli^ equal 
access? 

How can potential State barriers 
to equal access be Identified? 

What has been the /Impact of equality 
of student access/made by certain 
types of Institutions^ e.g., com- 
munity colleges or open-adknisslon 
Institutions? | 

What types of Efforts are Insti- 
tutions making to encourage equal 
access? ^ 

Who Is enrolled In postsecondary 
education at present? 

What Is the impact of Institutional 
charges on equai choice? 



Opportunity 



What Is the Impact of Federal 
financial assistance on choice of 
Institution? 

Having once enrolled* who does 
complete postsecondary education? 
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Needed data categories 



Types of programs offered and type of programs taken, by 
J^!.®!,*'''^"^"^ categories, by military or civilian 
institutions, by geographical location or program alternatives, 
etc. t 

Data on State-student financial aid should be coordinated 
at national level. 

numbers and student characteristics of out-of-state migration 
necessary on regular basis, numbers and characteristics of 
students attending Institutions In their own States. 

Character Istici and numbers of postsecondary education entrants 
.and nonentrants on a State-by-State basis. 

Information on geographical availability, costs, curriculum, 
teachers, etc. which might encourage students to enter post- 
secondary education at community colleges and other Institutions. 



Oescrjptlons of special programs, such as remedial education 
courses, counseling and tutoring facilities, etc.. by type 
of Institution offering. these services. 

Characteristics as noted In equal access entrants and none-^trants. 



Information on ^Institutional charges to students matched 
to characteristic statistics on distribution of low-Income 
students at various types of Institution, etc. 

Information on financial aid packages by recipient, types 

and amounts of aid, etc., and by type of Institution, classified 

by charges to students. 

Personal characteristics as noted In equal access entrants 
and nonentrants, by type of Institution they attended, type 
of programs In which students* were enrolled. 
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Issues Inherent In goals Issue dlwenslbns 



^r^^n^^y Why don't students complete post- 

(continued) secondary education? 



At what levels of postsecondary 
education do students drop out? 

Which students transfer? 



Why don't students complete post- 
secondary education. 



At what levels of postsecondary 
education do students drop out? 



Which students transfer? 



What are the entrance rates Into 
upper division colleges? 

What are the potential barriers to 
transfer? 



Who has graduated, as well as who 
attends, proprietary Institutions 
arrd other postsecondary education 
centers providing skill training 
and career education? 



Needed data categories 



Factors restricting completion, such as: 

Finances, home responsibilities, job, academic 
reasons, influences of parents, peers, etc; 

Numbers and characteristics of dropouts and tiose retained 
from level to level, including full-time and part-time status, 
sources of support for students in various levels. 
Personal characteristics of graduates of 2-year institutions, 
by field of study, and by institution; personal characteris- 
tics "of transfers from 4-year institutions, by field of study, 
and by^ institution. Personal characteristics of other students 
who transfer. 



Factors restricting completion, such as: 

finances, home responsibilities 

job, influence of parents, pee/s, etc. 

Numbers and characteristics of dropouts and those retained 
from level to level, including full-time and part-time staus, 
sources* of support for students in various levels. 

Personal characteristics of graduates of 2-year institutions, 
by field of study; by institution, personal characteristics 
of transfers from four-year institutions, by field of study, 
and by institution. Personal characteristics of other students 
who transfer* 

Numbers and personal characteristics of transfer students, 
by institution, on annual or other regular basis* 

FactCiS restricting transferring, such as: 

availability of student financial aid, 
transfer admission requirements, and- 
availabili.ty of transfer institutions. 

Personal characteristics of attendees and graduates, including 
type of studiejs, and by type and control of Institution. 



Isiytt Itilitftnt 1w Issue dlwcnslons 

^^^TCmhIumI) <»rops out of proprietary, skill 

^LoniinMco; training, and career education 

injtltutfons? ' < 



Who graduates fron college? 



Who enters graduate and professional 
schools? 



Who are minority and disadvantaged 
graduate and professional entrants 
and tohlch Institutions do they 
attend? 
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Weeded data categories 



Personal characteristic of dropouts. Including type of studies, 
and by type and control ^ Institution, as well as some measure- 
ment of skill sufficiency iMlned by level completed and followinq 
employment. \ ^ 

Personal characteristics as nolbed under student entrants. 
• Including age» race or ethnic g^p, field of undergraduate 
study, type and control of Institution from which student 
graduated, and some measure of college achievement (grades, 
C»E scores, etc.). \ 



Personal characteristics of entrants, asNwell as their eventual 
retention rates» dropout statistics, or final graduation 
by fields of study, degrees awarded, type of Institution. 

\ ^ 

Personal characteristics, as well as types of\lnanc1al support, 
programs taken, some measurement of progress at\advanced 
educational levels, dropout and retention rates.\^ 



IssMts Iwhertnt fn goals 



Issue dlmenslcns 



II. MANPOWER NEEDS 

A. Supply and Demand 



What is the impact of undergraduate 
enrollment pattern shifts on the 
future supply of college graduates? 



What do students know about the 
realities of (he world of work? 

What types of career education ^ 
programs irt now being offered,^ 
and by which postsecondary 
institutions? 

What institutions are training stu- 
dents for what types of skills? 



What efforts are postsecondary 
institutions making to provide 
career counseling and Job place- 
ment services? 

How do proprietary schools deal 
with placement services? 



What is the U.S. aggregate picture 
of the future labor force? 



What is the impact of experimental 
' programs on the overall need for 
manpower training? 



Heeded data categories 



Information on causes of enrollment shifts, such as increasingly 
high cost of attending college,. the unfavorable job-market 
for college graduates, and the increasing tendency for students 
to^defer college attendance for a specific period and return 
later. 

Information on student perceptions of the labor market and 
the labor force, and their role in it. 

Types of career education programs offered and types of programs 
taken at postsecondary education institutions of all types, 
especially community colleges and 4-year institutions. ' 



T3^s of training programs matched to types of job skills, 
by institution, by type and control of institution and by 
participants. 

Information detailing career counseling and job placement 
services by type of institution. ^ 



Detailed information on types of services offered by institutions, 
success rates in placing students, etc. 



Enrollment and oraduate data, at undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional 'level, by. age, and race or ethnic groyp, 
as well as by sex and field of study. 

Kore information on open-entry training systems with no pre- 
requisites, on use and effectiveness of training modules 
and individualized instruction, on ladder approaches and 
open-exit programs, on cluster training for broad occupational 
groupings, and on the effectiveness of stipends to make full- 
time training possible for adults. 
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Isst]|^ tnhtrcnt in goals 



Supply 9nd Demand 
(continued) 



Issue dimensions 



What is the impact of miration 
of American students abroad and 
foreign students Into the United 
States In terms of manpower needs? 

What Is V^e relationship between 
patterns of employment' and various 
postsecondary education levels? 



5S 



Are certain'degrees really 
necessary for employment in 
certain fields?' 



Specific Mi»npower 
Needs 



What are the implications of the 
changing, job market for holders 
of master's degrees and for en- 
rollment in master's programs? 

What competition do graduates face 
f^r jobs from others In the job 
market. Including married women 
entering or reehterfrjg the job- 
market^^ foreign nationals in the 
U.S., and senior citizens seeking 
part-time or volunteer work. 

What is the future of the current 
tabor market situation of college 
graduates? ^ 

What is the effectiveness of various 
type^s of skill training? 



What are the results of exemplary 
training programs? 
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Needed data categories 



Regular information on both American and foreign students 
on personal characteristics, field of study, location and 
type of Institution, reasons behind student migration, and 
plans for future, in terms of job and geographic location. 

More information-, on personal characteristics, curriculum 
studied, ability, type of institution attended, and level of * 
Institution completed; especially information on- employment 
patterns of graduates of- 2.-year colleges and dropbuts from 
i nst i tut i ons .ol. hi gher education . 

Information on educational requirements and degrees actually 
necessary for employment, more detailed information on,\he 
way postsecondary Institutions orient their educational curriculums 
to match needed job skills. 

Numbers "and characteristics "of master's degree holders and 
candidates by field of study, level of study completed, in 
relation to type of job desired,, and actual job vacancies, 
and future outlook for job desired. 

What jobs currently utilize what kind and what dpgree of 
training, andcWho fills the job; characteristics of the competing 
labor market, including married women entering or reenterino 
the job market, foreign nationals in the U.S., and senior 
citizens seeking part-time or volunteer employment.' 



Predictions necessary by individual occupation oyer relatively 
long-term period; timely release of needs is important. 



Information using variables such as length of training, location 
of training, and results in terms of productive long-term 
employment for the recipient. 

Statistics which describe the programs sufficiently so that 
similar programs can either be duplicated ,or eliminated according 
to the success or failure of the exemplary program. 
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Issmt Inherent In ytis Issue diwensions 

Specific Ntnpower 
Needs (contlr^ued) s Hew can the Federal Government 

Improve Its own skill training 
programs, as well as provide 
assistance. to States for Improve- 
ment of their programs? 



How can the Federal Government 
best count students enrolled In 
occupational programs? 

What are the projections of needs 
for the many kinds of special 
teachers now recleving training 
support from the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Do manpower shortages actually 
ex1st» and are training programs 
responding to such shortages? 



Information needed on student behavior characteristics which 
describes* among other variables: 

how students learn abcut work attitudes, 

how students learn about human relations skills, 

how students learn about orlentatfdn to the nature 

of the working world, 
alternative dareer choices, and 
students' actual acquisition of specific work skills. 

Development of more accurate definition of enrollment In 
occupational programs, and expansion of statistics to Include 
changes In enrollments by field of study. 

Revised estimates of future demands for teachers, that consider 
the growing demand for preschool teachers and for teachers 
In other settings, such as adult education programs. 



Statistical Information which demonstrates whether or not 
manpower shortages exist, and whether training programs do 
contribute to eliminating such shortages. 



Issue dimensions 



lU. RECURRENT EDICATIOH What Is the demand for recurrent 

education by adults? 



Who Is not enrolled In recurrent 
education who wishes to be? 



What are the barriers to partici- 
pation In recurrent education? 



In what ways do adults of differ- 
ent age groups want to learn? 



What Is being studied by adults and 
for what prupose? 



Hot^ do adults pay for their courses? 



What Is the role of the community 
college In providing recurrent 
education? 



What Is the role of other types 
of postsecondary Institutions? 



.0^ 



Heeded data categories 



Statistics which julll enable policymakers to esthnate demand, 
such as numbers of adults currently enrolled In recurrent 
education programs, types uf training programs, provided, 
types of needed skills. 

Personal characteristics of those per'sons wishing to be enrolled. 



Factors restricting participation, such as: 

> costs of courses, time of courses, 

geographical location of courses, availability. 

Information on learning environments, such as: 

do adults learn well In unstructured environments? 
where do recurrent education courses take place: 

home, classroom, other? 
times at which courses are provided: night, weekend, 

etc. 

method of Instruction: correspondence, lecture, other. 

Types of courses offered to adults, and types of courses 
taken by adults; by reasons, such as upgrading skills, self- 
Improvement, or new learning. 

Statistics which describe what portion of these charges are 
paid by student, by employers, or by others. 

Statistics on what efforts community colleges have made toward 
recurrent education; on what students, by oersonal characteristics, 
are attending recurrent education courses at community colleges; 
on what recurrent education courses are being offered at 
connunlty colleges; on what techniques community colleges 
use to Inform the public about recurrent education. 

Similar statistics. as mentioned above for community colleges, 
as well as data on educational structures In the system through, 
which ^courses are offered (separate colleges within universities. 
In off-campus centers, etc.). 



I>$uts Iwhtrtftt In goals 



Issue dlnens Ions 



ttcurrent Education 
(continued) 



What kthds of Jobs are likely to 
require the retraining of persons 
over time? 

When Is the need for such retraining 
likely to occur during a person's 
career? 

What are Innovative approaches to 
recurrent education and what >s ^ . 
their Ijnpact on learning? 



Weeded data categories 



Data on the kinds of Jobs likely to require further upgradlnq 
of skills. 



Itiformatlon on the kinds of Jobs needing fur,ther training^ 
by levels of Jobs, and by personal characteristics of persons 
employed. 

Description of Innovative approaches to recurrent education, 
Including statistics describing how they work, what their Impact 
Is on learning, motivation, and absorption of education by 
students. . 



Issufs ;finfrtnt in ooals 



Issue dlwtnslons 



IV. EOOCATIOML OIVERSIH 

A. IHfw Sttidents and 
Education 



Who arc the "nai* students In 
postsecondary education? 



What Is the new student demand for 
wntradlttonal and Innovative forms 
of education? 

Whut kind of new education Is being 
offered? 



Which Institutions are offering 
i<hat types of new educational 
programs? 

What Is the Impxct of using exvis 
Vor credit or degrees? 



B, PreifTving Institutional 
Diversity 



How can Institutions provide better 
data In the area of cost effective- 



ness. 



Weeded data categories 



Personal characteristics of -new« students, similar m kind 
to those for entrants mentioned under Equal Opportunity 
especially, ability measures and motivational data; also. 
Information on career expectations, and their Impact on choice 
of field of study. 

Information on what fields of study and what courses new 
students are taking, on the characteristics of nudents who 
prefer to study in new and innovative educatior A progrmns. 

Information from the institution* on the extent of the use 
of new degreer \n postsecondary education, Including what 
schools are awarding these degrees, and who is receiving 
atait level fetc^" ^^^^ shorter times for degrees 

HuA>ers and nanes of postsecondary institutions by varieties 
of curriculum offerings, varieties of institutional size 
and a<li1n1stration. and varieties of teaching methods. 

Information on the- use of exams (such as CLEP) for credit 
or degrees, by number and characteristics of people takirta 
such exams, and by which schools accept them. 

Information on quality of educational output, need for 
unifoii procedures for reporting per-student cost,. 
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Isswe dlwgwsloni 

\ 

What Is the Impict of Federal research 
funds on colleges and universities? 



What 1$ the l^act of. Federal riesearch 
funds on facu- ty? 



What Is the Impact of Federal research 
funds on students? 



What are the costs of Federal research 
to Institutions? 

What Is the effect of Federal funding 
fluctuations on Institutions? 



How are colleges and universities 
responding to multldlsclpl.lnary 
research needs* 



Weeded data categories 



Data which describe how Institutions conduct federally-funded 
research* Including cost of research (Loth Federal and Insti- 
tutional funds), personal characteristics of those working 
on research, characteristics of research facilities and their 
o location, and adilnlstratlve structure of research activities 
within the Institution. 

Information on relevant characteristics. Including such variables 
as: 

percent of faculty time spent In research versus 

teaching, 
field of. expertise, 

relationship of research to subject taught, and 
data on salaries paid from research funds. 

Infonaatlon on numbers and personal characteristics of students 
participating In research projects at colleges and universities. 
Including: 

numbers of'students, by personal characteristics 
and field and level of study, receiving financial 
support from research monies, and 

data describing how and what students learn through 
participation In projects. 

Information Including contributed equipment value, faculty 
time. Income received by Institutions, etc. 

Information on InsJtutlons, by type, control, and field 
of study; also Identification of projected trends of scientific 
and technological fields that would Include probable national 
needs for^ scientific resources, and expected levels of Federal 
support In the various areas. 

Data needed on types of Innovative organizational and functional 
arrangements currently In operation at various Institutions. 



I$$Mts Ifthtrtfit in q^tU 



Issue dimensions 



Needed daU cateoorles 



Vhit political Inpllcatlons are 
Inherent In the education of mino- 
rities? 



Information on support for edocatlmul issues and proormns 
by legislators and other government officials. 



o 



Economics 



What Is the Impact of education on 
political Involvement and voter aware- 
ness» registration and use of enfran- 
chisement? 

What economic variables are Impacted 
by achievement or faflure to achieve 
higher education. 



iUdlTJil^.?! ^^'^ approvals and other . 

political activities consequent to the education process. 

Information on political awareness and Involvements of citizenry 
(especially racial minorities). i^i^cnr/ 

• ^ 

Data on voting trends by regions and States, citizen Involvement 
In and contributions to political candidates, and r^ndidate 
and issue chofces. 



Information on economic status of successful higher education 
matriculants and non-matriculants. 
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Isswts Intitrtnt In goals 



.Usue dlaefislons 



Weeded data categories 



VI. Soclo-cultural 
variables 

A. Fwlly 



B. Attitudes 



Uhat Is thft 1iv»act of the fmWy cn 
higher education aspfratlons and 
achlevenent? 

What Is the relationship of educations! 
attainment to variables of foully 
character? 

What societal attitudes Impact ute 
availability, access and matriculation 
of students In higher education? 



Information on f&ally Income, status, background, history, 
attitudes, achievement, motivation, education, size. 



Information on family Income, educational attainment, mobility, ' 
socio-economic status, ability, educational history. 

Information on family, peer, faculty, administrator, societal attitudes 

0 Equality of educational opportunity, 
0 Importance of education 
0 Motivation of students 



Racial data of this type Is especially needed for comparative 
purposes* 
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EXHIBIT V-l ' 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 







(xmms 


Conduct re$e«rch and development activities in the area of Black higher 
education. Identify and work toward completion of *a research agenda in 
Black higher education. 

FUNCriCNS i 


Responsibility for establ isNnent of the purpose and agenda rest with a Board 
of Directors chosen from the higher education community. Based on this and 
its submission to NIE, basic funding Mould be forthcoming. 


p a* Research e. Counsel b Individuals 

b. Oevelopaent c. Pubiitdna* 

c. Programming ^° private re- 

d. Policy analysis . a. Government • state and Federal search groups 

PAREKTUNIT ( ' 


The center would act as chief counsel to NIE and the government on matters 
affecting Black higher education and Black colleges and universities. 


A Black college or university ^ 
FUNDING 1 


The center would have a fiscal and formal, but not necessarily a physical 
relationship with one of the Black colleges. The college will have opera- 
tional responsibility. 


BASIC: National Institute of Education 

OTHER: fVoposal Competition* charge for services, royalties, 
membership fees . 

AmiNISTKATICN 


Basic funding will be a multi-year grant from NIE. As the center is inde- - 
pendent it will compete for contracts from other Federal agencies and other 
sources. It will also charge for services. 


1. University Vice President for extra institution Projects. 

2. Board of Directors 

3. Director 

4. Research and Development staff 
BEWFITS TO BIAOC HICffiR EDUCATION 1 


The basic administrative unit will be the Board of Directors, composed of 
Black educators, and the Center Director. The University has fiscal 
responsibility for the NIE grant. In early phases all Center staff wuld 
be university personnel. Later it might be more appropriate to distance 
this relationship. , 


1. Allows control by Black higher education. 

2. Provides Federal support but allows diversification.* 

5. Provides necessary input to Federal policymaking process. 

4. Fixes a specific research agenda but allows flexibility to go 
beyond the minimum. 

5, Offers a forum from which to coorc'ina^'e all Black higher 
education research and development activities. 


1 

•L ^ O 
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CHAPTER SIX 



HUMAN RESOURCES 

"Debate over whether or not affirmative action goals and 
timetables are synonymous with illegal quotas and 
constitute a system of reverse discrimination ignores 
the structural dynamics of racism and sexism. Such - 
discussions of affirmative action fail to get at the 
root causes of discrimination and, as a result, prevent 
civil rights advocates from formulating the kinds of 
policies that could substantially affect the status of 
^ minorities and women." (Gregory D. Squires, "Rising 
Above the Numbers Game," Civil Rights Digest , 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Summer 1978, Vol. 10, No. 44, p. 28) 

Introduction - Components of the Human -Resource System Support 

The inclusion of a human resource system support as a prominent component in the 
achievement of higher education eqi ity for Blacks is important because the 
development of Black human resources on a par' with whites is essential to 
attaining equality of opportunity guaranteed by tfie Constitution, and failure to 
develop alack himian resources indicates a lack of commitment to issues which are 
of interest to Blacks. Policymaking is a process which is interest group 
dominated. Absence^ of Blacks in the workforce, whether in positions of 
leadership or otherwise, cannot help but indicate an insensitivity to the need's 
and concerns of Blacks. 

The issue, then, revolves around the development of parity, in terms of the total 
workforce and the leadership pool which will determine issues and polices which 
impact Black higher education. The leadership pool is of particular concern 
because it is this group which will determine the society's response to 
development of the total workforce. 

This section outlines the significant lack of .participation of Blacks at certain 
pfertinent levels which mitigates against the achievement of highar education 
objectives for Black Americans. The underrepresentation of Blacks produces not 
only the obvious employment and economic disparities but also encourages a lack 
of sensitivity to the modal concerns of Blacks and leaves a decision making void 
which works against the consideration of Black concern. 

An adequate human resource system support obviously fills this void by prx)viding 
personnel within at least parity guidelines such that there is equitable 
representation of Blacks at all levels. 

An adequate, sensitive Human Resource System Support designed to achieve parity 
in bigher education for Blacks must include the following: Black decision 
makers at the Federal, foundation and State levels. There should be 
representation of Blacks among elected officials; academic personnel on 
governing boards; higher education administrative staffs, and faculty; and 
research toews. 
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Findings 



Black decision maker s > It is probably impossible to get a clear handle on the 
impact of Black decision makers in the Federal government. The argument can be 
extended further to include corporate. State and foundation involvement of Blacks 
at this level. Chief among, the problems associated with such a task is the 
semantic problem of defining what the designations policymaker and decision 
maker denote. 

Federal government The Office of Personnel Management (OPM) recently (1979) 
released preliminary finJings of a major study on the dynamics oiF the Federal 
civilian workforce. The study concludes that women and minorities have made 
gai ns i n Feder al empl oymen t i n recent years wi th women mak i ng the most 
significant advances. The study also concluded that: 

0 Approximately one out of five Federal women employees 
who were on board during *he study period was 
protnoted, while one out of eight male employees 
received promotions. 

0 Women represented 47 percent of all accessions and 43 
percent of all separations from Federal civilian 
service. Percentages of women accessions into all 
occupation categories during the study exceeded their 
on-board percentage. 

0 Approximately one ou^: of seven Federal employees 
(Minority and non-mi'.iority) on-board during the 12 
month period was proraoted. 

0 Minority accession (26.2 percent of all accessions) 
exceeded minority separations (-23.6 percent of all 
separations). 

0 The percentage of minority accessions in the 
professional and administrative occupational 
categories during the study exceeded their average on- 
board percentages: Professional (11.1 percent 
accessions, 9.1 percent on-board); and Administrative 
(13.6 percent accessions; 12.0 percent on-board). . 

The improvements being made in the lot of Blacks in Federal employment, though 
positive, tend to be deceiving if not considered in .the context of the 
disaggregated total figures. At lower technical and clerical levels Blacks 
compose 20 percent of the workforce (table VI-1). 

At the top five grades in Federal service (6S-14-18) whites make-up 94 percent of 
the workforce compared to 3.6 percent for Blacks. At the other extreme (GS-1,2,3 
and 4 levels), whites make up 47 percent of the workforce while Blacks comprise 
22 percent, (table VI-1). It seems clear that Black professionals are receiving 
less than an equitable share of positions where Federal decision making likely 
takes place. 
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TABIC VM 

RtrtS€flititlofi. of Hack and Othtr Nffiorlty ruptoytcs In the redcral 
Nftrkforcct by GS Grade, 197S 



IS tradt. Grwin 


Total FelUttM 
Ciivloyees 


ToUl Nloorlty 
employees 
Nuaber 


Ftrccnt of 
Grade Group 


ToUl Ifegro/Blacfc 
Cnployees 
NiMber 


^rceot of 
Grade Group 

0 


All fthir 

EMilOWMt 

NiMber 


Nreeat of 


ISM 


280,887 

430,323 


84,790 

105,065 


30.2 
24.0 


62,872 
80,402 


22.4 
18.3 


196,097 
333,258 


69.8 

76.0 


Tftal Immr 
level 


719,210 


189,855 


26.4 


143,274 


19.9 


529,355 


73,6 


IS 9.11 

IS 12«13 


346,331 
271,510 


49,420 xi. 


14.3 
3.7 


31,527 
14,382 


9.1 
5.3 


296,911 
247,783 


85.7 
91.3 


Tatal Mid* 
level 


617,841 


73,147 


11.8 


45.909 


7.4 


544,694 


88.2 


IS 14.16 
IS 17.1i 


97,343 
2.045 


6,284 
100 


6.5 
5.0 


3,513 
67 


3.6 
3.3 


91,059 
1,945 


»3.5 
9S.1 


Tetal Senior 
level 


99.388 


6,384 


6.4 


3,580 


3.6 


93,004 


93.6 


Total Ni9e 
SyttOM 


1,436,439 


269,386 


. 18.8 


192,763 


13.4 


1,167,053 


81.3 



^wmi^m r^ix/i r T . XT ;:r'^' i.v«*.«i.iui. cnu di«ck Mil leges ana universities 

service Coa^lssion data. Federal ClvllUn Work Force Statistics . Washington, D.C.. 1978. 
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TABLE VI- 2 

Total Federal Workforce by Race/Ethnicity,, Sex, and Grade Level, 

November 30, 1978 



MV StSt(M 



tOTAl All Mf SVSTCMS 
tOTAi QCH SCNCO i lOUlV 
CS* 1 

tS- 3 

OS* s 
cs- • 

C$* 7 
0^-8 
OS* 8 
C$* 10 

c$*n 

CS- 13 
CS«M 
CS-15 
CS*18 

CS*18 
tOTAl VAGI SYSTIMS 

tccuun MonuHrvisoiiT 

IfG* I 
IfG* 3 
KG* 3 
WC* 4 
MG- S 
HG* 8 
WC* 7 
WG* 8 
MG* 9 
WG* 10 
kG*11 
WQ*13 
lfG*t3 
irG*M 
lfG*l5 

Avct^Gt cum (VO) 



TOTAl ruli*TIMC IftPlOVCCS 



TOTAl M1N08ITV CMPiOVCCS 



a. 418. 191 

I .430.939 

1 .h06 
1^.t67 
87.078 

173. fP5 
199.C3*> 

86.934 
130. ro8 

31 .f»03 
1J7.75'7 

161 .IBS 
1^8.3^7 
113.193 
59.H27 
33.9(^3 
4.553 
1 .619 
430 
8.39 

448.868 

339.994 

8.374 
34.498 

13.731 
11.^09 
39.654 
33.666 
18.943 
35.517 
31 .099 
66.107 
36.673 
10.3G5 
3.463 
1.100 
111 
7.57 



1.099 
I4.63n 
67.838 

13*. J?*; 

I39.93t1 
61.001 
65.153 

ir.r:* 

99.679 
9.637 
33.55S 
18.904 
8.361* 
3.193 
1.633 
18*? 
94 
34 
6.09 



•8.3 

T7.8 
T7.9 
77.8 
€8.7 
70.7 
49.8 
50.* 
37.8 
39.3 
30.9 
t1.9 
7.4 
9.3 
4.9 
4.0 
3.3 
9.8 



763 
6.453 

37.33B 
90.335 
49.3b0 
73.8b6 
36.431 
6.410 
39.509 
4.133 
19.769 
19.379 
8.348 
3.906 
3.144 
333 
78 
33 
6.6^ 



38.083 8.0 130.686 39.1 
39 . 630 8 .0 11 09 . 998 33 . 0 



3.881 

7.930 
3.967 
3.353 
3.004 
1 .73^ 
1 .338 
3.105 
764 
970 
Ml 
39 
8 
5 

c 

3.99 



48.4 

33.4 
36.0 
29.4 
10.7 
7.8 
7,1 
5.9 
2.5 
l.t 
.5 
.3 
.2 
.5 



4.921 
14.364 

7.590 
6.004 
15.346 
10.084 
7.991 
10.9B6 
r.571 
16.216 
3.470 
1 .000 
315 
64 
6 

6. 10 



% 


HOMCH 


% 


22.0 


218.553 


9.0 


18.8 


163.099 


n.3 


47.9 


943 


33.7 


33. 8 


4.763 


3^.0 


31 .3 


iO.374 


33.3 


39. 1 


«3 . U > J 


n ^ ffl 


36.1 


,33.530 


17.7 




. D . ^ # J 


1 O . V 


30.3 


15.665 


13.1 




^ . u**o 


1 « . V 


16.3 


13.704 


3.1 


19. 0 


3.310 


8.4 


13.3 


7.349 


4.6 


?.7 


3.905 


2.5 


7.4 


1 .406 


1.2 


6.9 


4»>7 


.8 


6.9 


366 


.8 


9.1 


14 


.3 


4.8 


8 


.5 


9.1 


4 


.9 




9.73 




29.1 


30.179 


4.9 


32.0 


16.434 


9.0 


98.8 


3.484 


29.7 


58.6 


9.935 


22.8 


55. 3 


3.331 


17.0 


52.6 


3.005 


17.6 


43.0 


1 .581 


4.4 


44.5 


737 


3.2 


43.3 


430 


2.3 


39.8 


609 


2.3 


34.3 


330 


.7 


16.8 


364 


.3 


13.0 


2'9 


. 1 


9.7 


6 


.1 


9.1 


3 


.1 


7.6 


1 


.1 


5.4 








3.37 





N£G80/81I»CIC 

NUM8C8 % ¥(rnn 



394.878 
192.811 

839 
4.871 

30.319 
37.061 
37.820 
18.3J1 
19.187 
9.164 
If*. 349 
3.730 
13.493 
9.3S9 
9.0V7 
3.336 
1 .108 
167 
50 
17 
8.41 



4.133 
11.834 

9.963 
4.969 
11 .359 
7.930 
9.431 
7.044 
4.336 
8.839 
1 .70? 
370 
133 
41 
3 

9.63 



16.3 176.813 

13.4 138.193 



38.9 

39.9 
33.3 
31 4 
30.0 

ai.o 

14.7 
16.3 
10.4 
10.0 
7.7 
9.9 
4.4 
3.8 
3.4 
3.7 
3.1 
4.0 



494 

3.641 
19.361 
28.463 
36.576 
13.785 
13.746 
3.585 
9.314 
1.705 
9.704 
3.308 
1.120 
319 
160 
13 
6 
4 

9.79 



49.4 
48.3 
43.9 
43.7 
31.9 
33.3 
38 6 
19.9 
13.9 
10.3 
6.4 
1.^ 
3.8 
3.7 
1.8 



% 

• •8 

39.) 

19.1 
17.9 
18.4 
14.1 
19.9 
9.8 
11 .3 
9.9 
8.4 
3.9 
3.0 
1.0 
.8 
.9 

• 3 

• 4 

• 9 



92.811 30.7 17:490 3.9 
73.882 22.4 13.978 4.2 



2.137 
4.947 
2.087 
1.832 
1.130 
604, 
334 
910 
143 
180 
17 
4 
2 
1 

3.21 



39.9 
20.2 
19.2 
18.1 
3.3 
2.7 
1.8 
1.4 
.9 
.2 

• 1 

• I 

• 1 



9tl«8C8 



HISPANIC 



94.980 

4l.2V« 

99 
976 
9.404 
8.684 

8.882 
2.828 
4.401 
782 
4.892 
939 
9.694 
2.964 
1 .991 
720 
436 
31 
18 
3 

7.14 
28.893 
22.819 

390 
1 . 391 
1.082 

750 
2.727 
2.072 
1.792 
2.904 
2.628 
9.987 
1 .329 

499 

116 
34 
2 

7.44 



% 




% 


J.9 20«998 


.9 


a.9 17.438 


f .a 


S.9 


82 


3.9 


9.1 


702 


3.7 


3.9 


a. 278 


2.8 


3.9 


4.919 


2.8 


3.8 


3.790 


2.0 


3.3 


1 .492 


1.7 


3.4 


1 .620 


1.2 


2.9 


244 


.8 


3.1 


1.247 


.8 


3.4 


399 


1.3 


2.3 


693 


.4 


1 .9 


287 


.2 


1 .4 


1 12 


• 1 


1 .2 


48 


• 1 


1.3 


29 


^ .1 


.7 


1 




1 .0 


1 


.f 


.7 








9.48 




$.9 


t.199 


.3 


8.9 


1.031 


.9 


4.7 


89 


1.0 


9.9 


220 


.9 


7.9 


100 


.7 


8.6 


97 


.9 


7.8 


149 


.4 


9.1 


86 


.4 


9.2 


99 


.3 


7.1 


82 


.2 


9.9 


69 


.2 


8.9 


73 


.1 


9.0 


9 




4.9 


2 




3.4 






3.1 






1.8 
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TABLC VI-2 (Continued) 

Total Federal Workforce by '^^ace/EtlmiCity. Sex. and >ade Level. 
" . flovember 30 » 1978 



39 

9«0J9 
9C9 

I5« 

1*9410 
' 155 
' 1.325 
^09 
462 
954 
f05 
14 



no 

•64 
407 
129 
731 
239 
663 
696 
427 
• II 
160 
35 
II 
2 
I 

•«29 



!•• 

2.3 
3.1 
3.9 
l«4 
l«l 
l«0 
«5 
1,2 

• 6 

• t 

• • 
«4 
.4 

• 3 

• 3 

• 4 



.•;20 

••407 l«4 
t.2«« l«« 



1.3 
3.5 
3.0 
l«l 
2«l 
l«l 
3.5 
2.0 
1.4 

• 9 

• 6 
.3 

• 3 

• 2 
.9 



















% 




% 


12.517 


.» 


29 .307 


?. 1 


• .666 


.4 


Il«f90 


.• 


I9.737 


1.2 


7.290 


.9 


1^ 


1. 1 


14 


,9 


'• 


.9 


287 


1.5 


176 


.9 


133 


.7 


2. 146 


2.S 


•01 


,9 


589 


.7 


3.^47 


2.3 


I.5''t2 


• 9 


1.109 


:• 


1 .057 


1.0 


l,906 


f .0 


1.297 


.7 


se« 


.7 


•40 


1.0 


610 


.7 


676 


• 9 


1 .512 


1.2 




m 
. W 


54 


.2 


306 


1.0 


163 


.9 


961 


«6 


2.332 


1.5 


t 'Vft^ 

* •«o^ 


m 
. ■ 


77 


• 3 


2«9 


I.I 


120 


.4 


369^ 


.2 
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1.167.049 91.2 463.919 32.3 
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TOTAL AU MV 9VS?CMS 

TOTAL OCN SCNCe • fOUtV 

CS- I 
OS- 2 
CS* 3 
CS* 4 
CS- 9 
CS* • 
CS* 7 
CS- • 
CS- 9 
CS*10 
CS*II 
CS-12 
CS-13 
CS«14 
C5-15 
CS*16 
CS«17 
CS-19 

AVENAGC CHAOC 

TOTAL MCC SYSTEMS 

•CCULAII MONSM^^IIVISOIIV 

VG* I 
«G* 2 
MG* 3 
«C* 4 
WG* 9 
«G* • 
MG* 7 
IfG* • 
WG* 9 
IfG'IO 
WG-11 
WC-12 

ifa-13 

IIG*14 

MG-15 

AVC8AGC C8A0E <tfC| 



SOURCE: I*. S. Civil Service Commission Federal Civilian Workforce Statistics, November 1977. 
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The cas^ cannot easily be made that Blacks lack the educational training to 
perform at the "super" grade levels. In 1974,- 78.8 percent of the Black men and 
57.1 percent of the Black women at the GS-16-18 grades had done graduate study. 
For non-fiflnority employees 74.0 percent of the males and 78.2 percent of the 
females h«d pursued such study. Black men have a greater <legree of educational 
training^. With graduate study as the delimiting variable, than do non-minority 
men. A similar situation exists across the board for the GS-9-11, 12-13 and 14- 
15 grade groups (table VI-5). Those Blacks who ha\^ come into Federal service 
are educationally superior to non-minorities. Yet, they are not represented at 
the upper levels. 

At the Federal level, fewer than 3.5 percent of the decision makers who impact 
pol icymaking,are Black. In agencies with an educational mis sion, * of jtheJS^OM^ 
person .'orkforce at the GS-14-18 levels, fewer than 1.5 percent of *slots in the 
top two grades (GS-17-18) are held by Blacks, (tables yi-3 and V'I-4). 

Thpse agencies which have shown a sensitivity to the higher education concerns of 
Blacks have tended to include larger numbers of Blacks in the civilian workforce. 
However, no clear picture can be drawn from the relationship of these agencies to 
the numbers of Blacks in decision making roles. There does however appear to be a, 
relationship between Black leacjiership and control of budgets, and commitment to 
higher education issues of interest to Blacks. Blacks are responsible for a fevir 
major programs which have budgets in the millions of dollars. These programs 
tend to be geared toward minorities and women, with a heavy emphasis on Black 
minorities. It is possible that this situation exists because of the major 
influence of a strong Black decision maker who is sensitive to the higher 
education concerns of Blacks and who also exerts influence over the budget of the 
agency. The extent of the influence of these persons is a subject for research 
beyond the scope of this inquiry. ^ 

Several conclusions do however stand out resulting from this analysis; 

1. Blacks exceed parity in the Federal workforce at the lower grades. 
Representation of Blacks at the GS-14,15,16,17, and 18 grades is 
less than 4.0 percent of all positions at those levels. 

2. Slack men at the.GS-16, 17, and 18 grades oar e more likely^to have 
completed graduate study than are non-minority men and women. 

3. The GS-14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 grades represent the level at which 
policy decision makers are found in the Federal government. In 
those agencies with an education mission. Blacks hold less than 4.0 
percent of the policy decision making positions. 



♦These agencies ^are those which have education activities as a part of their 
mission and are included in the membership of the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Education. 
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TABLE VI. 3 



FHtrtI taplojMs In Stiected Cabinet (topartnents by Cradt Groups • 1977 
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3.7 
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1.2 



SOUWE: 0. S. CWll Service ComIss Ion Feder*l Civilian Workforce Statistics. Novert)Cr 1977. 
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•UCK MIITlClMTfOII IN TtC CIVILIAN MKKfOMt IN TIC UffCR T AdC LCVCLS 
IN ACCNCICS VtTH AN EDUCATION HISSION. 1978 
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SQMCEt NitlaMl Mvlaory Cemltttt m Black Higher C<fttc«t<on and eiack Coneget and IMWrsltlet analysis 
tt. S. Clfll Service CoMilsslon data. Uishtngton. DC 1977. 
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Full-time Pem«nent Senertl Schedule end Similar Federal Employees by Grade Group, 
by Educational Attainment, by Minority Group Status, by Sex, August 1974 
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SqWCE:* iT.S. Civil Service Comnilsslon Federal Civiflan Workforce Statistics, November 1977. 



4. One of the most significant benefits to be accrued to the interest 
of Blacks in higher education is achieved through the support of 
sensitive Black administrators who significantly influence 
budgetary decision-making in the Federal agencies. Fewer than 1 
percent of Blacks in the Federal bureaucracy who have decision- 
making responsibility exercise any appreciable amount of control 
over budgets in their respective agencies. 

5. The interes;ts of Black higher education will not achieve a more 
sensitive hearing in the Federal government without increasing the 
pool of Blacks in decision making positions. 

Foundations and institutes The major philanthropic ^foundations have 
traditionally shown a keen interest in education and to some extent in Black 
higher education. Such groups as the Ford, Mott and Rockefeller Foundations have 
as their mission the support of worthy (charter defined) activities, which in 
many cases include education. 

In a .study produced for the National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education 
and Black Colleges and Universities, Griffin and Grigg concluded that though some 
progress in including Blacks in policymaking had been made, there were still a 
number of foundations for which there was little commitment to affirmative 
^ctioq. They suggest that a more detailed analysis be made to determine the 
extent of actual involvement by Blacks. 

Whereas the major activity of foundations is to support some predetermined 
thematic cause, institutes and associations tend to be more technical in their 
orientations, e.g., providing research and^^dministr^tive expertise, guidance, 
and advocacy to a particular constituency. Griffin and Grigg suggest th^t there 
are only two major groups which fall into this category which are controlled and 
predom-'r.antly staffed by Blacks, i.e., the Institute for the Study of Educational 
Policy at Howard University and the Institute for Services to Education. Most 
otfiers are white ^^ontrolled and here and there speckled with a small number of 
Blacks. 

Black elected officials Federal government policies' toward education and the 
actions of State officials are related ;n determining and executing any official 
national stance toward education in America. Education is the main province of 
local, State. and, private authorities. Policies of the Federal government i-esult 
from national needs, which the States cannot or will not fully address. 
Education in each of the States is closely tied to the political process. Thus, 
the make-up of the Senate and House of Representatives, the State legislatures, 
and elected educational entities, e.g., college boards, school boards, etc., will 
determine to a great extent the policies which become national priorities. 

The representation of Blacks at these legislative levels is a significant 
variable in the determination of policy toward Black higher education. 

As of July 1976, no Black ejected officials could be identified in six States: 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont and Wyoming. The Southern 
Region of the Nation had elected a third more Black officials than all of the 
other three regions combined during the period 1970-1978 (table VI-6). 
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TABLE VI -6 

llMl CIcctH Offkfalf, iy Office, H70 to 19711, and ly lleglims and States, 1978 



fill tf April, ilttfl at MfcatM. As tf «talr 1978, m 81kI elected offfcfaU had been Itfentlffed In Idaho, Nofitana, North filkota, Venmt, or Ifyonffio. 
lor toofcilHoa of rtfCw see ^ ftoor» 1, tnstde front coyer) 



It/Ill. RCeiM^ 


TOtAl 


tf.S. and 


city ami 


iiv 9^ force* 
f«nt^ 


Cdttcatton^ 


STATE 


TOTAL 


U.S« and 


City and 




cmiva* 
f 1m4 


Mi STATC 




State 


county 








S(ate 
leolslature - 


county 


pient^ 






loffslatoro^ 


offices^ 










offices^ 




1970 (M) 


1/7} 


J02 


715 


2i3 


362 


Kentucky 


84 


4 


' 40 


8 


12 


197} (Mar) 


2,?84 


224 


1,100 


283 


889 


Loulsfana 


334 


10 


188 


41 


95 


1971 


l,8?l 


258 


1,284 


334 


787 


Nafne 


3 


1 


Z 




• 


1974 


1,991 


2S8 


1,802 
1,^78 


340 


793 


Narytand 


88 


19 


53 


10 


4 


.197$ 


3,SC3 


299 


307 


939 


RissahMSftts 


22 


10 


5 


• 


7 


1978 


3,979 


299 


2,274 


412 


994 


Nfchf^an 


256 


19 


115 


29 


93 


1977 (JUljr) 


4,311 


318 


2,497 


447 


1,051 


Nfnnesota 


8 


2 


• 


3 


3 




4,903 


318 


2,595 


454 


1,138 


Nfsslsslppi 
fffssoorl 


303 

13? 


4 

16 


184 

88 


S4 

19 


« 
14 


Ikrt8oo8% 


829 


87 


188 


72 


212 


Nebraska 


8 


2 


2 


• 


4 


Hi. Octroi 


988 


91 


541 


99 


235 


Nevada 


8 


3 


- 


1 


2 


Sooth 


t»733 


141 


1,784 


223 


5ft5 


N. Hanoshlre 


1 


1 




m 






27S 


?7 


II? 


80 


106 




148 






















N, Nex^co 


4 


1 


2 


m 


1 


AlalooB, 


t07 


IS 


132 


V 


23 


New York 


183 


16 


31 




107 


Alaska 


2 




1 


m 


1 














Arlfooo ' 


13 


2 


4 


2 


5 


N. Carolina 


237 


8 


181 


« 


M 


.IMonsoo 


m 


4 


135 


1 


A3 


Ohfo 


154 


13 


93 


18 


30 


Collfomlo 


213 


12 


84 


47 


00 


Oklahona 


68 


4 


45 


1 


18 


Colorado 


IS 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Oregon 


6 


1 


1 


Z 


2 


Connoctlcot 


88 


7 


28 


3 


9 


fennsylvanla 


123 


16 


46 


40 


21 


OtloifiM. 


14 




9 


m 


2 


8. rslond 
S. Carolina 


6 

229 


1 
13 


4 

122 


20 


t 

74 


t. c. 


2S8 


1 






7 














Florfdo 


91 


9 




8 


. to 


Tennesseo ^ 


117 


12 


87 


• 


le 


Cforolo 
llaoall 


228 


23 


is 


9 


47 


Texas 


171 


14 


65 


IT 


75 


1 


1 




• 




Utah 


1 


. 1 




• 


m 


mifiofo 


279 


Z2 




21 


8^ 


Virginia 


90 


5 


81 


4 


m 


Ifidlano 


87 


C 


49 


8 


8 


Hishfngton 


14 


2 


8 


4 


2 


lOMO 


9 


s 


i 1 


1 


5 


W. Virolnia 


18 


1 


14 


1 




Kansas 


81 


ff 


\ »^ 


I 




Wisconsin 


\n 


3 


7 


1 


3 



•52?!!!^** * V^^^ emtefl &taieli<ininfstrabrs and direclofs of Stale aumcljs. J!t County coiMfssloners and councMden, mayors, vice myorT. — 

OUerwi^rooloool 0ffulaU» and other. 3^9es, woflstrates, constibles, marshals, sheriffs. Justices of the peace, and other. 4 Coll^oe boards, school 
8oords, 8iidothor, 8 Inclodos 3 O.S. Nerrcsentatim and 1 State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 6 Includes ! lieutenant Governor. 7 Includes 1 
State Troaioror, 8 Imcliffes 1 't.S. representat* 'e. 9 Includes 2 U.S. '?et?resrnt*t1ve^. 10 Includes 1 tf.S. Senator. 11 Includes I Secretary of State. 



SOONCC: Joint Center flar MHIcal Studies, tUshln^ton, OC, rational r*oster of niack riected Officials, ^ual Report, 1978, 
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The 1978 Roster of Black Elected Officials by the Joint Center for Political 
Studies, indicates that the total number of Black elected officials today 
still constitutes less than one percent of all elected officials in this country. 
According to the Joint Center, in no State does the percentage of Black elected 
officials exceed 0.4 percent of all elected officials in the State. This is true 
even in States which are 30 to 40 percent Black such as Louisiana, Missssippi, 
and South Carolina. 

In 1978 there were 4,503 Black elected officials in the Nation. This figure 
includes National and State legislators,^ city and county officers, law 
enforcement officials, and elected • education officers. The latter category 
included college and secondary school boards and others. The total group was 
made up of 316 National and State Legislators, 2,595 City and County officials 
(county commissioners ^and councilmen, mayors, vice mayors, alderman, regional 
Officials etc.), and 1,138 Education officials (college boards, school boards, 
^etc). 

The four States of Louisiana (334), Mississippi (303), Illinois (279), Michigan 
(256), and the District of Columbia (255) placed in office over one quarter of 
the total Black officials elected by the 50 States and D.C. combined (1,427 of 
4,503). 

Fifteen States in the U.S., which account for 77 percent of the Nation's Black 
population, elected 69 percent of the Black elected off iciaps— approximately one 
Black elected official per 5,000 Blacks (table VI-8). New York elected one Black 
per 12,000 Black population. On the other hand Mississippi and South Carolina 
elected one Black per 3,000 Blacks in the population!. Preliminary analysis 
suggests the following tentative conclusions: 

d Southern States have a better record of electing 
Blacks to office than the Northern and Western States, 
;^ e.g., SoutW Carolina, North Carolina, Mississipbi, 

I Louisiana. / f 

0 The States /with the lajrgest number of Blacks in /the * 
populationjelected proportionally smaller numbers of 
Blacks to all elected offices, e.g., California, 
Florida, New York, Texas. These four States are 
perhaps the most culturally diverse of any in the 
Nation. The effect cv this variable on their 
affirmative action efforts is a Sjiibject worthy of 
future study. 

Black Academic- Personnel 

Institutional governing boards Governing boards and the people who sit on 
them have a. tremendous impact on higher'education institutions. The presence or 
absence of Blacks determines to a great extent the success of efforts designed to 
improve the status of Blacks in higher education. 

A survey conducted in the fall of 197& by the Higher Education Panel of the 
American Council on Education (ACE) provides the most comprehensive of the few 
efforts completed, designed to explore the composition of college and university 
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TABLE V!- 7 ' 

BiKk ropulit^ofi In SelectH States, 1970 and 1976 
(lumbers In Thousi.*;ds) 



1970 Ceti sus 1976 (Estlmte) 



Stitcttd Stitts 


aiacK pofNiiation 


i»tates Black population 
as percent of Blacks In 
Nation 


Black population 


olitcS UliCK pOfMllivlOn 

a$ percent of Blacks In- 
Nation 


Tot«l Stitcted States* 


17.181 


76.3 


18,418 




75.8 


Alabm 


904' 


4.0 


959 




4.0 


California 


1,404 ^ 


6.2 


1,648 




6.8 


norlda 


1,042 


4.6 


1,319 




5.4 


Oaor^la 


1,187 


5.3 


1,336 




5.5. 


nilfiols 


1,420 


6.3 ' 


1,688 




7.0 


iMlslaiM 


1,087 


4.8 


1,070 




4. 4 


HIcfilgan 


992 


4.4 


1,017 




4.2 


Ulsslsslppl 


816 


3.6 


829 




3.4 


Utif York 


2,170 


9.6 


2,234 




9.2 


^htrth Carolina 


1,12/ 


5.0 


1,206 




5.0 


Ohio 


974 


4.3 


1,003 




4.1 


■misylvanU 


1,017 


4.5 


1,021 




4.2 


Sovtli Carolina^ 


789 


3.5 


881 




3.6 


Texas 


1,401 


6.2 


1,428 




5.9 


Vfrolnla 


862 


3.8 


779 




3.2 



SOURCE: national Advisory Cownlttee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities analysis of U.S. 

Bureau of the Census Data. Social and Economic Status of the Dlack Population , special studies series p-23. 
Ho. 80, 1979. •These figures represent Ihe accumulated totals and percentages across the fifteen selected 
States. 
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TABLE VI -8 



DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE AND UNI.VERSITY GOVERNING BOARDS, 
BY SEX. RACE. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND AGE, 1977 



ChftrActarittle 


totAl QowimiJ)9 icArda 
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9rlvitt 


T»ul . 
(Il»3.914) 


SiA9lf 
(Il>2a50} 
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Cfli^ua ^3 

l~ '2/ 


SlA9l*- 
CMpua 

(N"633) 


Ci^pua ^ 3 

(IH'l) 


NVilU- 
Cmm^mm >3 
(H«6^) 




tMm' i 


mm^z of ToUfl? mubmtt 


47,139^ 


44,759 


10H9 


1,011 


5,458 


409 


446 


39.3c: 


934 
























M.9 


•4.9 


95. S 


95.3 


91.7 


44.9 


94.1 


9!.: 


4~.3 




15:1 


15.1 


14.2 


1C.9 


19.1 


15.1 


15.9 






TP lb: 


io:.c 


100.0 


lOC.O 


100 0 


100.0 


los.o 


100.0 


1:;.: 




toct 
























5.9 


4.5 


'1.7 


10.9 


4.7 


9.7 


5.2 


2. 7 




l.S 


1.0 


1.3 


..4 


2.7 


2.1 


3.9 


.7 








93.: 


94.3 


99'. 9 


96.4 


91.1 


97.4 


94. r 


M.t 


tpu; 


loc: 


100.^ 


iOO.O 


100.0 


100.7 


lOC.O 


loc.o^ 


IOC? 
























Uaa tiu£ lU9t tchoc: 


.4 


.3 


.1 


4.5 


.7 


.3 


S.4 


.3 






6.5 


4.5 


7.8 


5.9 


11.8 


l.S 


4.9 


5.6 


i.l 


A.A., A.S. 


2.e 


2.8 


1.6 


3.6 


4.8 


3.1 


3.9 


2.5 




•.A.. I.S. 


St.E 


39.8 


4C3^ 


35.9 


37.7 


39. t 


39. :r 


3€.» 


3(.« 


K.A. . M.S. . N.A.; 


19.4 


19.6 


14.7 


16.9 


17.5 


15.9 


15.1 


19. e 


16.: 




11. r 


11.: 


10.1 


9.3 


5.9 


1 5.3 


4.7 


i;.6 


. 14. € 


N.5. . CD. 


21.2 


31.0 


35.3 


35.3 


31.6 


29.4 


24.0 


3C9 


24.3 




loco 


loc: 


100.0 ^ 


^ 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


icc: 


ic:.: . 


Af« 




















Ua> tiitr X y«&n old 


3*2 


2.1 


» 


4.4 


3.3 


3.0 


S.5 


2.1. 


3.3 


afr*)9 yiaxa old 


7.3 


7.) 




7.4 


9.6 


7.4 


9.9 


7.C 


3.: 


4<;K4I yoaxa old 


24.4 


24.3 


24.4 


2S.0 


33.9 


2S.1 


27.3 


33.: 


2:. 4 


S»*fl yMxa eld 


95.0 


14.9 


39.0 


H.4 


33.7 


41.1 


34.0 


35.: 




C»*(9 y»*^ old 


24.7 


24.9 


33.5 


23.9 


14.9 


19.4 


19.9 


25.9 


30. S 


?0 y«*ra eld or - eld* r 


(.5 


4.4 


4,7 


5.7 




' $.0 


S.6 


4.9 


4.T 


loco 


' ilOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100'. 0 


100.0 


lOQ.O 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE: Gorberg, Irene 1. and Atelsek, Frank J., "Composition of College and University 
Governing Boards", Higher Education Panel Reports, Anerican Council on 
Education, Umber 35, August 1977. * 
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governing boards. The report, entitled "Composition of College and University 
Governing Boards." lists the following excerpted highlights-- ^ 

0 More than 47,000 trustees and regents serve on 2,314 
governing boards responsible for 3,036 colleges and 
universities. 

0 About 3,400 trustee positions on governing boards 
stand vacant at any given time, with almost all of 
these vacancies existing in the private sector. 

0 Seven percer>t of all trustees are members of minority 
groups. 

The ACE report fails to disaggregate Black board member data such that a profile 
of their characteristics can be gleaned. The percentage of the total included in 
the study who are on boards of Black colleges is, likewise, not indicated. It 
would be expected that a large part of the 7 percent minorities found on these 
boards would be on the boards of predominantly Black institutions. 

Disaggregated data on the involvement of Blacks on these boards by institutional 
categories are essential to adequately delineate Black higlier educatipn issues, 
however, such data are 'lOt readily available. Of the 449 boards for which data 
were received' in the 19/6 ACE survey, 5 percent of the board members vire Black 
^ (table VI-8). Blacks Here the largest minority group reported; dl other 
minorities making up only 1 percent of the total. The largest perceritage of 
Blacks were members, of boards of ^singlercampus public institutions (10.9 
percent). The smallest representation of Blacks was at private multi-campus 
institutions. I 

The public sector did better in all ca/tegories than did the private in attracting 
Black trustees. The percent of Blackj trustees at public institutions was twice 
that found at private institutions of all types (4.0 percent). A similar trend 
was found for other minority representation at the two types of institutions; 
e.g.,. 12.6 percent other minority at public institutions and .4 percent other 
minority at private institutions. Whites dominate all sectors and categories as / 
trustees of institutions with an average of 93 percent of board positions. ' 

The ir.ipact of Blacks, and other minorities is nowhere near their representation 
in the population. Parity would suggest that Blacks should fill nearly 6,000 (12 
percent) of the trustee positions available. A short fall of over 3,000 Black 
trustee positions presently exists if parity guidelines are adhered to. 

According to data from the Joint Cer.ter for Political Studies, (Joint Center for 
Political Studies, 1978) in 1978 more Blacks (585) were elected to college boards 
and school boards in public elections in the South than in the other four regions 
combined (553). Seven States elected more education related elected officials 
than the other 50 States combined: New York (107), Louisiana (95), Michigan 
(93), California (90), Arkansas (83), Texas (75), South Carolina (74). 
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Haynes (1979) pointed out that the States of New York and California are among 
the most progressive States in terms of their interesrt in, and concern for 
implementation of efforts designed to improve the status of Blacks in higher 
education. Likewise, these States were reported to have made a strong effort to 
increase the numbers of Blacks on institutional and State governing boards. 

Higher education administrators , In higher education acaflemic and 
administrative position^, minority and female employment ratios indicate 
disproportionate differentials which cannot have come about by chance. For 
example, 1977 data from the U:S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
highlight the fact that flacks make up 7^percent of the administrators in higher, 
education (table VI-9). Because of problems inherent in the EEOC data it is not 
possible to disaggregate the Black faculty and administrator data from 
historically Black colleges. 



Faculty Of "the 446,034 faculty for which data were collected by the Equal 
EmploymenF^Opportunity Commission in 1975, whites comprise 91.8 percent 
(409,412) and Blacks 4.4 percent • (19.574) . Black males hold 2.4 percent and 
Black females 2.0 percent of these -faculty slots (table VI-10). 

The 1977 figures for Black faculty suggest that this is a trend which is 
unchanged significantly. Black faculty increased by 2.3 percent between 1975 and 
1977. (EEOC, 1977) The other minority category, however increased by 13.1 
percent during the same period (table VI-9). S ightly more than 50 percent of 
all faculty in higher education are tenured, but only 3 percent {7,045) of 
tenured faculty are Black. Black faculty are found tenured in the lower ranks 
(7.7 percent tenured lecturer vs 2.0 percent full professor). Lower percentages 
of whites are found in lower ranks though whites dominate all levels (table VI-12 
and table VI-13). 

Black researchers There are many reasons why so little research, either 
developmental or of a policy nature, is done by Blacks. Most come back to the 
fact that there is a paucity of the pool of trained Black researchers. 

/' 

0 Less than 4 percent of the doctorates awarded annually 
in the country go to Bl acks. The doctorate i s 
traditionally a prerequisit to entry into research. 
When. the figures in fields other than education are 
disaggregated, the numbers of Bl acks receiving 
doctorates becomes miniscule. The pool of researchers 
is thus non-existent (table VI-14). 

St 

0 Research is not an ent cing field to many^ Blacks 
because of the lack of pre-college quantitative 
training. 

0 Academic-types in the majority population make up a 
large proportion of the pool of researchers. Black 
o educators/academiciana ^do not have time for such 
tangential activities when they are confronted with 
heavy teaching loads, little or no release time for 
research, limited funding and little support, 
adhtini strati ve and otherwise, for such activities. 
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TABLE" VI-9 

' • ADMINISTRATORS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY. RACE, BY TYPE OF CONTRACT, 1977 



Race 


Total 


9-10 Month 
Contract 


11-12 Month 
Contract 


Number 


Percent - 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All Admin iftrstors 


105,690 


100.0 


4,203 


100.0 


101,487 


100.0 


Black. 


7,458 


7.1 


225 


5.4 


7,233 


7.1 


White 


95,413 


5C.3 


3,835 


91.2 


91,578 


90.2 


Other 


2,819 


2.7 


143 


3.4 


.\676 


"2.6 

j 



SOURCE: Equal Employrnent Opportunity Commission's, Higher Education Informatio;! Report, 
as analyzed In National Advisory Conmittee on Bljack Higher Education and Black 
Colleges and Universities' commissioned report, /"A Report on the Status of 
Black Faculty .in Higher Education,'* by Barbara 0, Love, 
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TABLE VI- 10 



FACULTY IN HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS BY RACE AND SEX. 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL U.S. FACULTY, 1975 



Race/Ethnic Group 


Male 


Femal e 


Total 




NumDer 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Total 


336.216 


75.4 


109,818 


24.6 


446,834 


100.0 


Black 


10,791 


2.4 


8,783 


2.0 


19,574 


'■'.4 


White 


312.281 


70.0 


97,131 


21.8 


• 409,412 


91.8 



SOURCE: Equjri Employment Oppofjtunity Commission's, Higher Education Information Report, 
Table 33 (EEO-6), as analyzed in National Advisory Committee on Black Higher 
Education and Black College"; and Universities' commissioned report, "A Report 
on the Status of Black Faculty in Higher Education," by Barbara J. Love 



♦Note: Numbers and percentages for Blacks and whites do not add to totals because of 
omission of non-resident aliens; | 

■ ' 1^ 
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TABLE VMl 



RATE OF PARTICIPATION OF FULL-TIME BLACK FACULTY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY TENURE STATUS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAl TENURED -FACULTY, 1978 



TOTAL TENURED FACULTY - 233,498 



Race 


Total BlaeJc Vnd Wiife 


Male 


0 

Female 


Number 


^ Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


226,205 


96.9 


185,204- 


79.3 


41,001 


17.6 


B1 ack 


7,045 


3.0 


4,246 


- .-1.8 


2,799 


1.2 


White t 


219,160 


93.9 


180,958 


77.5 

( 


. 38,202 


15.4 



SOURCE: Equal Emplo>Tt)ent Opportunity Commission's, , Higher Education Information Report; 
Table 34 (EEO-6), as analyzed in National Advisory Conmittee on Black Higher 
Education and Black Colleges and Universities' Commissioned report, "A Report" 
on the Status of Black Faculty in Higher Education," by Barbara J.^^ Lo^e. 
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TABLE VI. 12 



RATE OF PARTICIPATION OF BLACK AND WHITE FULL-TIME FACULTY 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION BY SEX, TENURE AND RANK, 1975 



Race 
E'thnic Group 


Professor 


Associate 
Professor 


Assistant 
Professor 


Instructor 


Lecturer 


Total 
Number Percent 


Black 


2.0 , 

j 

1.6 


2.1 


5.3 


5.1 


7.7 


7,045 


3.0 


Male 


1.6 


2.6 


2.4 


4.5 


4,246 


1.8 


Femal e 


0.5 


0.8 


2.7 


2.7 


3.2 


2,799 


1.2 


White 


95.2 


94.2 


95.2 


91.0 


87.4 


219,160 


93.9 


Male 


86.7 


79.1 


63.6 


62.2 


52.3 


130,958 


77.5 


Female 


8.5 


15.1 


28.6 


28.8 




38,102 


16.4 



SOURCE: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's, Higher Education Information Report, 
Table 34 (EEO-6), as analyzed In National Advisory Commltteej on Black Higher 
Education and Black Colleges and Universities' commissioned report, "A Report 
on the Status of Black Faculty In Higher Education," by Barbara J. Love. 



NOTE: Excludes nonresident aliens 
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TABLE VI -13 



NUMBER AND PERCENT|5E OF DOCTORATES AWARDED BY 
RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP AND U.S. CITIZENSHIP STATUS, 1977 to 1979 



Race and Ethnicity 



Total!/ 

Black, U.S. 
^itizens 

Write, U.S. 
Citizens 

Nonresident 
Aliens 

Other U.S. 
Minorities 

Others and 
Unknowni/ 



197: 



Number 



31,672 
1,109 

22,824 
3,447 
979 
2,466 



Percentage 



100. CT" 
3.5 

72.1 

10.9 
3.1 
7.8 



1978 



Number Percentafge 



30,850 



1,029 



21 ,£01 



■3,416 



1,029 



2,872 



'100.0 



3'. 3 



70.0 



11.1 



3.3 



9.3 



1979 



Number 



31 ',200 
1,050 



21,750 
3,574 
^1,047 

z 

2,839 



Percentage 



.100.0 
3.4 • 
69.7 
11.5. 
3.4 
9M- 



SOURCE:^ Committee Staff analysis 1/ National Research Council, Doctorate Recipients From 
. . United States Universitie?. Suitmarv Reports^ 1974-79 . " ~ 

« 

NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 ..0 because Totals exceed sum of racial /ethnic qrouos^ 
(see y below). j ' . ' ^. 

U Total includes individuals who "did not report citizenship. 
?/ Included foreigners with permanent visas (immi grants). 
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rCommittee research suggests that few of those public and private agencies which 
collect or analyze data on Blacks in higher education (as identified by the 
-Institute for the Study of Educational Policy) have full-time Black researchers 
.on their staffs. -Preliminary results fr.om.a survey of these agencies suggest the 
following cbncliisiohs. 

' • p Only two of the fourteen agencies- responding indicate 
haying Black full-time staff researchers. 

If Jij.'-jfri r rlji , ir I I I 1 t I HI,, ' ♦ 

— — — 0 Other minority groupsre'.g.7~'Asians,,4nd Hispanics are 
even lejss represented in these staff positions. 

. 0 White- males make up the majority of staffs of these 
' research agencies (followed closely by white 
feti.ales)*; . 

0 Only two. agencies are dominated by Black research 
staffs," the Institute for Services to Education and 
.the Iristitute./for the Studyi of Educational. Pol icy, 
. both of which are predominantly Black controlled, and 
very smali in terms of personnel and funding.' ' 

Recommendations 

the importance of the human resource system support cannot be over emphasized. 
The essential variable is "sensitivity". If Black higher education and Black 
cbl leges are to survive there must be a cadre of sensitive decision makers, and 
other ''peop.le resources" who are responsible for promoting the interests of 
Blacks, Black representation among decision makers at the Federal, corporate, 
foundation and State level Sy in the political and academic arenas and in research 
has improved over the .past two decades, m, in none of these categories has 
parity for Blacks. come close to being achieved. 

There is Black talent available to fill these slots. Blacks make up 12 percent of 
the poijulatibn-if parity guidelines are adhered to, they ought to make up at 
least 12 percent of the Nation's workforce in all categories. To.,achieve this 
pool of human resources the following recommendations are appropriate. 

Black -decision makers 

Federal governmerit 1. The Federal government, in particular the.Off ice of 
Personnel Hanaoement, should establish procedures which (1) allow for timely 
Mito^frig of Ihel hi^^^^^^^ practices of individual agencies, _ and 

~(2)^broaden ^its: recruitment areas for Federal service to those areas which 
traditionally include large numl)ers of •.Blacks, i.e., B\ack colleges. Back 
i0yice>m^psi t Zi Likewise non-Civil Service (Schedule C) and other political 
apj)ointments-(houldr.-ref-lect the-racial-- of the society and the 

cpnceVfi^ or Bljck America, — 

2. The PACE '(Professional Administrative Career Exam) should be eliminated as 
the major entry to professional Federal service, as it traditionally eliminates 
all but a small percentage of Blacks who take it. A more equitable system 
involving culture free evaluation eriterfa should be sought and used. 
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ii "Ef^fopts -should'^be: made to* encourage affirmatiye action programs 
- '' lii Mev^prlva^^^^ establishment but also 

' ^- tfiefr'iyigofous^purstflt of ^equalf.bppbnuhlty goals. There should 

• - --.'r; be.?a'^'^^^ scrutinizing the; appointment of 

' .^^^^^^^^^ b assdclations in order to Insure a larger Black 

i f; ; . ;pafti^c1p:a^1ohv.;s^^^^^^ utilization of several 

exj^siffgrthe^ a^^ 
...>b'.. encbufaglh^?^h(Btw^^^ 

• .. ' . c. seeking: iiiwr^^^ and -<>ther special training 
■ ' , • programi'fbr Blw^^^ 

d. enlarging the in|jm^^ graduate and professional 

' - 2; The^fouhdations Should moire.effectivel^^ Black interest groups 

. / : -sUchi.as^^^^^^^^ in order to: 

a. idfehtify Black persons- qiialifie 

-b. IdCTtify issues to i^ti^^^^ should; respond which have 

. sre^^^ 

Black: Electeii Off iciais . Sincei for the most part, tmprovement of the lot of 
Bl acks; in ;publ i c life \ s^ the^ r esul t of voter preferences^ it is difficult to 
retoiTimendia meahirig^^^^ The most obvious course is to encourage 

.wrt^iihvlegally^^^^^^^ a position of positive action. The 

pbVibus 'qnesVi ' . \^ 

li The Fed erar. Elections Commission - The monitoring of election 
practices^ of the' States and localities should be accelerated to 
(make siine that leg^^ of voting rights are 

t not being pTaM 

2i f h e 1 Cbmriiisgioh oh . Civil - Rights shoul d hold public hearings 
. desj gned/to/get. a Tclear er IP \ cture of the problems faced by Blacks 

, :. ^ ;in "^^^^^ 

li: Civit^bups^ hpuid Wbrk vigorously to register more'Black voters 
and instruct' them rhow to Use the bal lot in. their own interests. 



i BVackvAcaderoic:?^^^ • . 

• lnstituttbhall.qovernihq-%b 



Acadenic igbverhing^Bba rds te nd . to be made up from a limited -pool, 
'TOM y7 influenced by thTpolit^^ and entrenched in the 

T^^i'gobdcibldfBbj^-sj^tOT^ can expect 

^*^fo^6e^fiefid"1ntoSthe"s^ as the National Urban 

toauei: ithe^^^ Caucus, National Association for 

- ^^^^^^ Education and; other ethnic-oriented 



ahd^vtdhciemd-^gnoup^ ^iire encouraged to develop, directories of 
Blad«-whoicah^senve- Such lists should receive 

wide^diTseminatiohi: " 
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^he, vacancies on goyemtng boards, nationally, which are usually 
unfilled at :arty; /one M^^e^ be immediately filled by 

.uhdefrepres(Einted\'g^^ Where a fpiTst record of discrimination 

. cah be;^ ^*d^^^ appointing board members to public 

Tnstltutibris^^ for Civil Rig'hts should work with the 

'states, in Treat ^^^^^^^ situatjbn. Private institutions should 

^W; en^ fill vacant board slots with minority 

^ pers6ns\],^ ^ *^T. " • * . 

3:. Further research should be done to more adequately delineate the 
pnbBlOT WilK respect to the underrepresentation of Blacks at 

./poXic/^l^^^ . / 

Higher, education :a^ and faculty 

l>:/:the . dif^^^^ of Black and white faculty and 

adnfnistrat^^^ levels of higher education in this 

• cp^^^^ • r 

2;'ColAegeVpresident^^ to look at their hiring 

practtces to^ determine are actions which they can take to 

" iricMease^^^^^^ academic personnel. 

•Res earchers. . 

1. At the base of the problem of underrepresentation of Blacks in 
" research is the fact that so few Blacks receive the doctorate and 

thus become "qualified*' ?b*do research. Further study should be 
done on this issuer Several hypotheses should be explored: 

^ " - ' '^x 

(a) Are. white researchers doing^, research and* statistical 
analysis :requ1red\t^ doctorate^ at the same rate as that 
r eqiii red.f or minori ti es? 

(b) Is the- . doctorate :essentia1 to doing research? . . 

(c) .Are State and Federally supported institutions making the 
- maximum effort-tb provide opportunities for Blacks to acquire 

the RhibV? • - ^ 

(d) - Does the Federal government have a responsibility^tp provide 
./training to Black researchers ?vihce the demand for such 

expertise is sofhigh from this sector? 

2. The NationaV Institute of Education, National Institutes of 
HeTlthv •NatTbnal Academy of, sciences, and National Science 

^^.Foundation-shpuld.begin^a-joint^under the gap in the 

Black res^arcfr^^w^^ through several efforts: 

— (a)™A;^.inore_^ cpncer^^^ .attempt find arid support Bl ack 
; 7-:researcher^^^^ 

(b) . An expand^^^^^ locate and attract proposals from 
Blacici reseiirchers in aria^ of interest to this, group. 

(c) Set asides- should be appropriated specifically for the 
\ tr^afnlng 6f/:Bla^^ ^ 

(d) Expanded internship programs in these agencies should begin. 
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:6^eher■a^^^eco^ifnenda^ The total human resource system . 



. ly.^We vrecocmi^ the Equil—Emp.loyrnent Opportunity Cormiission 

' . , : xqnsiderrtfe^ 1ri|)erenjt in the involvement of Blacks in all of the 
' -/.hiwan^^^.r^^^^^ to determine if there is a 

V' felatioriship^^^^^^ lack ofjlmprovement in the 

, . . * status: ifr^^BTack Americ^^^ where appropriate, rigid 

f^v, / ' . * cenforcCTent of the Civil Rights Act take place. 



2.. We neccmmend that the' National Association' fbr Equal Opportunity 
in^Higher Educati.orj (NAFEO) set as a priority the monitoring of the 
pace/of :affirttiati^^ action in all of the human resource areas. 
Immediately, N^^^ the lead in working with other Black 

groups to est abfish,^^ natiohat* directory of Black human resources 
.which;, can ^:b^^^^^^ seeking qualified Black hunan 

/re^piirc^^^ { • . / ' 

'3i* :Because>:educjitipn is so significant to the advancement, of Black 
AmeHcans: econcH^^^ and socially and because the placement of 
BVack leaders in decision making slots is essential to sensitive 
•policy -making, iwe recommend, that the Secretary of Education 
examine the org|anizatibndl structure of the new- Department of 
Education -to. determine if" there is a comnriitment to the placement of 
significant numbers of Blacks in leadership" positions. 
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•:■ ■ • ■ Appendii VI-l " . ' 

. / 'Mected 'tist of , Black Concemed/Associations and -Interest Groups 

. ^463i?Rhode and\ Av^^^^ : - 

2>^^:"•^MlsHin|t'ii:^^^^ .• ■ 

■ ?2'iif >inst^tuVe"f ^^^^ Oppbrturii ty 



.4/Vtlanta:^5Geo^^^ 



. 3,=; Institute for .the -Study of Educational Pol icy 

"■I ^ :Howk'rd?UnivjSrS;it^^ V iDunbartpn Camp.us 

'7''^.;;-<Walfiln^^^^^^^^ ' .;■ 

•~--f-v5^ri>iEn^^^^ '■ ■ 

5i. vltatijjnali Ai tl an<e.iOf ack School 
V Wu'calors^iJjIc;.'. , 
v ,, i430lfK^;st!:eet, fNrw.. - . Room 702 
;Washinj£6h^DVCv 20005 • 



• 6i '.NatioWK Association' f^^^ 

:Blapk^Americahs;i Education . 

.' StateATechhicalLlhsW - ^ 

BSBS^FMacon Xove' . ■ . ^ 
. MOTphii^^^^ 38134 

7:i Natiortal Assbcia^^ Workers 
2003 fMadi son A\ienue . 
NeWKydrk.-N^^^ 

8. !Natidna^^ Association^ Opportunity 
:in,?High(6r;Edaca.tioh - . - 
. ■ 2243i Wisconsin: Ave^ N.W. 

#shingtdn.j5^ 20007 
° • /" — ^S-^^^ ^^^^ ' 
9". Na^onal Blac>:jAiT4«nce for Graduate 
Bvel Edticatioh^ 
. c/b 4"he 'Black 'Clul tural Center- 
THe University .of -A^ 
443.25 

ibi The^Ni^fehaf /CbuncI^ for Black Studies 
Monoir^ayHal VlEas*. M3^ 
Indjana^nlverislty ■ 
BloSingtonv In^^^ 



f 
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-'^'^ .T'- - >v 



Gbnt. • 



I^Kifi . / UsiyXQffice toij-Ad^^ eges - 



Student Coalition 



f^£^^?'■■4•'•V^'^•.•■^2{iv^•;Wt^bnal5^^^^ 



i 

!4 '.-^ - 



l^Y ^Natlo^^ Fund for Negor Students 

.^I5v, rNat1«riaV4^^^^ 

50b;>!Easi'iB2n3 Street^. ' -• '<... 
Newj^YorkV^Newi:^^^^^ • . 



^^'.'a^^X-^' .• ^i"'^.* ^ifetlonaTv'Ass^^ for -the Advancement 

- •■^of■'-CoTb^ed^=Pe6p^e'*^ ^ ; 
M f^-'.r. ■. -i790,3MadVliiy- ■ ■ " ■ 

NewAYbrk'iy^^^ :loai9 



17^ idper8i16n^tf?USHr 
' j930 :E.V:5o;th Street ' 
• Xhica^^^^^^^^^ 60615 



1*' 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

; . :/ . • DEALING" WITH 'sOCIO-ECdNOtllC AND SOCIO-POLtTICAL 
" ; ^' PROBLEMS pISSECtlNG "XHE rSYSTEH . - . 

' » • . » * * * * ^ ' 

[\ •••It was* easier to help- James\Mered/i'th pass the Governor 
* and into ^^t^^^^^^^ than it has been 

to increase on the campuses 

' -J of :tKis ' c^ '\ It has proven easier 'to increase the 
. , inuSfl^ o]r business than the 

^ niipber pf business." 

%..Npt only iT there a cle slowing of the investment 

of- eneng^^^^^ tut the statistics show a 

^ slowdo^^^^ One has. the sense these 

djijfs .t^^^^^ education community 

— ^, are q^^^^^ We have done enough, afftTeven 
; ' vWhether y^^^^^^^ 

- ; : f^pfi^P^v-jj^^^ Affirmative About 

/Affinw t(ie 1980* s", Current Issues in 

^Higher Educiitidn^ American Association for Higher 
; ; ^Educatio^^^^^ 1979) \ 

introdiicti 6n ^ ^ Z^^' / \ 

^Entrenched social and^ p^^^ issues implicit in the American political and 

social: systern^have impacted the advancement of Black higher education. Those 
issues, might ^ the "giv.ens" — the reality barriers which must be 

^ohfTohted if affirmative progress is to be made. These systemic problems are so 
much; i the bureaucratic structure that their impact is not always 

appaf'entVbut ever present. 

This section lays out the oarwieters basic to the needs of Blacks for education 
-and describes the- .impact, of the several system problems which have the greatest 
negative implications for Blacks. The conclusions drawn here rely heavily upon 
Committee analysis andrewr.ite of a paper commissioned and produced by Faustina 

Jones (Jones, 1980). The : several ^problems discussed include: 

- ' /■ ' ' ' <^ - . . • • 

1. Institutionalized racism ^ . 

. 2. Lack of full participation i)y* Blacks at legislative, policy making 
^program development levels. 

3. the less than adequate economic status of .the Black and other. minority 
populations. 

^. The declining job market for minority youth. 

5» The deteriorating social mood of the country. 
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- 76; the'POoL^lementary and secondary preparation of minority youth 
"'\Ji,5Hepc^^ ■." ' , •* . 

Eaiii'-if^'eifrrsystafilc^^^ a barrier to the attainirfent'of equal 

|d5ci£lonaT%ort^^^ Solutions to.,theni require a background and 

Jnderstaa^^^^^ ' . ... 

Rlndlnqs, - '■ ,.. '• ' ' 

in; i978-i rEllacki were .ia..^^^^^ .the tote t U.S. population, some 25.4 minion 

#«jpC%oail^ iah^ 168). Currently, and for mojt of 

:fenica?s.Wst6ry.i Blackr and haVeJbeen, the largest minority In the Nation. 
JSIrll^SV-^Bureau -o^^ and othe.r races" to^aenote persons who 

85Ypercent Black. Thus; Blacki are still tKe 

• ilfgestj(iij1n^^^ - y 

Ifi^^BWck^bpu^^^ tije white pppulati on, witJ\ the median age of 

Blick^esfo^^^^^ for whites),, and thatijf Black 

-fwSlM 21^5-^^^^^^ (Soda and Economic , 

WfrS?!?^!.:^^^^^^^ B^ack males and 

'5s4d9i6tolackUffm^^ of 5-24-the years society sets aside 

fSJ^ayMori.as youthls.;^ of llfe-a total of 10;728,000 yo.ur^g 

Blacksveliglble Joifc^^fe^^^^ prograitis. This, is 44 percent of the Black male 

;popurati6ni iarid :41 Vperceht. of the Bl ack female population-all considered, from- 
-;Mrth"6?theisln16r^1,t^ category. If ws add to this group the Blacks over 25 
SJaS ^f /agerwhb. stili^^s^^^^^ the questions of higher education of 

..accessi>reten^^^^ ' 

•Fifty-.iive percent of Blacks live In central cities within metropolitan areas; 
about^ys percent live in metropolitan areas (Social and Economic Status, p. 171). 
Thus,, the; Black pbpul at Is an urban population. In addition to be.ing 
relatlyeTy your^^^^^ . ^ ' 

in^mi^ i^mmW residence, 53 - percent^of the Black -PPR"1 /.f^^^ % 
the;Sbuth/-Mperwnt;in the North, and 9 percent In the West In "78 (Social and 
Ecohomir Status,, p. . 171). -Interregional migration Pa«erns from 1975 to 1978 
shoWsthat 4or^ ,Blkks- moved 1^^ South than^ left (net migration 26,000), 
ihal^lng-^n-.o^itmlgtat old. In fact. In ""ost decades since the 

;C1vil ,Warv»e -Bla^^^^^ left the :Sputh than returned to it. Most outmlgration 

auMg{^*he sane -i^^^^^ °t J^nnn fV J 25^ iS^r 

continuing ,td;ig6;:W« a net migration of 96,000 from 1975-1978 

;(Socl;ai;,ante 

Twenty percent of ^.^^^ I" suburbs In 1978, with 

status Blacks Jones, p. J) Whereas higher 
jocloreconomic s^^^^^^^^ have '"O'^e housing choices ^avail able to 

thw-$Vnce 1970i Ibiier^lhcOT^^^ f«wer cholces-both In cities and In 

th^subSbsv Thus thesBlack popuTatlon finds Itself effectively contalned-- 
InSbli'^S^br'e^^^^^^^^^ Includes poverty Tack of education and 

;Sfet.r tS^^^^^^^ H« ^" systemic problems described, 

■•'■beiow.'.'-^' ' / 



V Iristi t u ti ohal Izfed. ;r ac i sm i Racism h?s existed side-by-side with the American 
'Creedr^almosr^f^ the: Inception of :th*^ Nation/ Blacks are the only minority 
/jjjrd^^^^ been enslaved in America, and they are charapterized by the 

-gceatefi deg^^^ visibility from' that of the 'dominant, white 

fl»ppul^^^^ y • ^ 

:RaciW in many quarters an, "acceptaUe" form of 

feprfes^^^^ In order to justify the treatment accorded to- Blacks in America 
racfsm; f peryasive, though tragically unspoken par't of the American 

tfOTocratfc 

:If .idiites r^^ of racism as vehen^ently as they reject beifig 

;^l:abeled raci^ for. the first time in its^existence treat all of 

/Hts; citize^^^^^ humiainity. Instead ,the Nation has chosen to, 

. institution ali 2^^^^ insulate itself ofrom the. practice and 

t:nesaH^^^ . ' ' 

THe^natljSTn^^^^ racism is noted by the ease with which it,, 

is :set: fn m^^^^ by or on behalf of equal opportflnity ' 

,^or:'BTac^^^^^^^ . . - ^ ^ • 

;In:|he;s^^^^ B^acks^^in the South (where most Blacks lived) were forbidden by 

\laW from |e^^^ "Compulsory ignorance" became, entrenche^ for 

Btacfe^^^ policy. In the North most States followed^ 

:practices^^ schools, , including public schools^ even though they 

Were: ^^^ so. ignorance was a primary instrument of 

•ensJavOTent (Hei^^ 11) «rid the meager education provided many Blacks 

duri hq ittie TPl es sy er a ^di d l.ittle to enhance the overall status of most members of 

vthe grdii^ - . ' ' ' • • : ; , . ^ . 

the 189(5- RVessy Iversu^^ Ferguson Supreme Court, decision established thg legal 
/basis of institutionalized racism. Separate but-equaV -became the law of the 

^and;^ :t t ;r was ^not until <the 1954 BroWn v. Topeka dej:i sion that Blacks were able to 

make^aNfro^^^^^^ against the system: .of forced segregation w^ich .had ^ been 

s ;tt)|1=icte^^ policyi Their ultimate goal was equality -in 

:Aniricahfs^^^^ sought initially; through equal educational opportunity.- 

^The- :Br6wh der^ '^ibn in education for both public and, private. 

educational: ijc^les for Blacks. However, it was 'not 'until the passage and, 
; £^fifbrcOT^^ 6f 1964 that much public. school dfisegriegatiori 

occurred iinder,.th(B thr funds .fr'om segregating school 

^Xn; 196^^^^ blue-ribbon Kerne? Commission issued its Report^ of the National 
Advisory C(^ DisofdeVs . This group found the. fundamental cause 

of c1v1J^^d1sorders ^.0 be white racism, that is, white refusal to accept Blacks as 

^hwah^^^^^^ and economic equals. The belief that Blacks were 
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o«^4l«r^^^^^ ^"^^ institutions to treat Blacks in ways 
•=iiHidh^ran^e(*^f»^ort of ghettos, with * 
■th'etr-tbtality.;of himan mis^^^ at best (the college-educated 
fBlackvteWbiP^^^^ buy a hone ifi suburbia and have a secure job offering 
^upwand niobi.ljty):. But .regardless of the few exceptions, Blacks as a group were 




alwa^l'unequi^ * * 

fhe'Rerner Cormission.^ecoinTC ^'affirmation of common possibliities, for all, 
.wHhin>a single ^^^^ • ' 




'At the level of higher M:^^ todayi as a result of civil rights legislation 
and t^t;i^at ^n^, the .survival; of historically Black public colleges has been 
' tlyreatenhdi . * 
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.The case- Mains' et. al..v. Department of. Education^ was filed by the NAACP Legal 
OefeVselnd Education. Fund to gain "equal protection under the law" for Blacks. 
4t.-askW*t:hatT.itle.VI^of 'the Civil Rights Act. of 1964 be enforced by having dual 
:systeihs";6f hig^^^^ abolished iff the ten States which maintained 
segrfeaate* colleges. ■Adanis iand the-NAACP LDEF "won" the case, but the fate of 
piibiic BTacIc colleges is riot clM^ The U.S. Education Department ^ 
^hasnhfeVresp^ to seek and approve State, plans for the desegregation of 
dHl educational systems., But the .response of decision-makers and policy-makers ; 
at ^¥e. State level- usiiaily is to merge Black colleges With State university 
svBtems. ;j6r* to recbmfhehd the phasing out and eventual closing of historically 
Black :pub3ic cdil^^^^^^ .At mihiinum, there is no -guarantee of what the future 
Jiolds .fpr^these :co^ 
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v^rivate Black colleges are experiencing severe shortages of funds, and in some 
-c^ses diminiihed-enrollmehts jjs f.ermef sources of support begin to dry up. Thus, 
;thereis;at this momerit ho gaaraht'ee that public or private Black colleges will 
continue '-tb -wiit' unVess^ Some' concre^ specif ic -plans are layed for their 
'preservation and enhihcemerit." Participation in the political process in every ' 
■ way,, on every level is required. if Black publ^ic. colleges are to be retained. 




The ricism ;<hich permeats the -society and its ^hstitut.ions may pfcve^^o be the 
iibst pervasive -element to the detriment of Black aspirations. - Failure to 
■confroht it" and recognize its existence by Blacks and whites^can lead to a 
retrenchment in coimiitm,ent to improving the lot of Blacks. The plight of the 
;B)ack pubiic cplHegiS r^uirw immediate. response..^- 




Lack -of full participation by Blacks at legislative /policV maki nq / program 
develownent level s. . ^Po liiic?! participation i s the means by which cjti zens snare 

• in-the decisions which affject their liv?s.. The most^direct and telling ways -in 
which/such^panticipatibn- occurs .a^^ through* "voting, seeking and holding elected 
publteoffice. and; ■influencingv'.the" deve.lopn)€nt and implementation of public 
;rol4«?ies."^ (WilTiamSi .p., 41) .- Ful;!. participation is a 'falrJy new prospect for 

' moW'Blacks "because it was^rtily with the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 ' - 
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political process. ' r ' \ ^ ^ 
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Since the inid-1960^s Blacks have voted into public office many persons 
'Sjfmpathetic to their plight. By July 1977, 4,311 Blacks were elected office- 
holders; in 8 percent increase over the 3,979 in 1976. (Social and Economic 
Status,- p. 169) Efghty.three percent of the Blacks registered to vote in the U.S. 
voted in 1976., (Social end, Economic Status, p. 179). However, only 58 percent of 
them actually exercised the franchised. Thus less than half the Blacks wno are 
eligible to vote actually do register and vote. (Social and Economic Status, .p. 
179). 

The result is that politicians at^the local. State, and national levels have 
diminished respect for "Black power** since they know that Blacks do not register 
and yote in proportion to their jeligible numbers, there is a dilution of 
possibilities to participate in policy making and program development at all 
these levels of public policy fonnation, implementation and e^jecution. Except 
where determents continue to exisV, this is an internal problem which Blacks must 
solve and^ correct for themselves, and it is imperative that it be done with 
dispatch. Although there are psycholggicaV, political and'^ecohomic barrjers to 
Black voting, these must be surmounted if Blacks are to become full participants 
in the policy .process. , ^ • 

The more education Blacks have, the greater their voter participation rate. "The 
fulfillment of Black political aspirations, including the election ,of more 
officials, is dependent upon a sophisticated and aggressive electorate." 
(Williams, pp. 51-52) Employed. people vote more than do unempl6yed\people, women 
more than men. Coalition politics can, be successfully executed around consnon 
issues, ahd.it is important that Blacks not be regarded as perennially committed 
to one political party., ' 

A great deal of work need:; to be done with Blacks 18-24 years old,-and-35-54 ^yeaf.s. 
old — the 'former group b^c^use of their size. and their lower participation 
rates, and the latter because tfiey constitute about 1/3 of all Black eligible 
voters, and, they are inclined to participate. The Rev. Jesse Jackson aimed his 
voter-registration/participatipn efforts at high school graduates, urging them 
to secure the voter registration card simultaneously with the high school 
•diplome^^. ^ , ■ . ^ 

It is in the best interest of' a democratic society. that there be full 
participation 1n the electoral process, and .since this is. enhanced with an 
educated citizenry, it behoves the Nation to-irhprove the educational level of all 
of its citizens. • 

Elected officials must be mointored, however, after they take office. Through 
their organizations. Blacks must seek to be named to jobs which are related to 
policy. Policy is the name of the game today, and will become more so In the 
future. The Black population must exert*-far more effort to solve its Internal 
problems with registration and voting, as well as its continuing external 
problems with public institutions headed by people who exhibit negative behaviors 
Snrf attitudes toward realistic .solutions for ongoing Black problems. 

Socio-economic status . Status represents one*s-rank .in relation to other?; it 
conveys also notions of prestige with relation to others. Implicit also in the 
notion of "socio-economic status" is how much one has^ and what one can do with 
it* . Hence, socio-economic status is not just a prestige ranking of Blacks in 
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relatlbn to whites or to other minorities, but it bears a direct relationship to 
the: iosl ofviivinq. What does one have-j and what can one do with it in terms of 
lifers :^ba1s and objectives— securing and maintaining comfortable housing, 
nutr1tix>us:food/clothing for all ^seasons, insurance, transportation, health and 
•medifcal :care and ^educating, one's offspring to the level where they may be 
'selfi?supp6rting all their lives? The latter concern is no small feat nowadays— 
with^ post's computed, at $6d,'OOO-$llliOO0 for rearing, each child to adulthood. 
fRobert B. Hill of thecNational Urban League has done research with respect to the 
sbcloreconbmic status; of Black fwiii lies". In The State of Black America 1979 . 
HiilT -points ■out that .«24 percent, of Black families had incomes above the $17,106 
buagef Tevejrfor 1977 ;that the U.S,. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) established 
as*. an "iinteVmed American families. (Hill,"!). 31) 

Fu'rther, ."in 1977, only nine -percent, of all Black families had incomes above the 
bUS- budget, level of $25 i 202 for" families at a higher standard of living". 

Jut to <get. at the ••status?' elOT^^ one must ask^-**compared to what?" It is clear 
that cdmpared to the cost bf^ living, 67 percent of Black families have low soci,o- 

^ecohomi a statui because moderate costs. Host of these p^jople 

are not «wel fare case^^ Moreover, in most of these 

fa(ni:i;ies two or mdre ipersdns are employed, so ii^takes multiple earners to make 
lesi: than the of course, no 

. way. thesk faniili^ ;plan. tp> pay out of their pockfets for thetn children's 
higher education, they are unable to provide all the basics— housing, food, 
medical care, clothing, insurance, transportation, etc—despite their best 
efforts. ^ • 

^The^picture is bleak with respect to upper-income Black families. There had been 
12 percent upper-income Black families in 1972, but that proportion was down to 9 
percent in 1977; 9 percent had been the 1967 level for jjpper-income Blacks. So. 
there was retrogression with respect to the within-group comparison at the upper 
1ev¥l.: k comparison with whites shows that upper- incom^jirftfles rose from 23 to 
24^percent--between 4976 and 1977. Thus the distance is greater at this top 
level between; Blacks and whites. 

■ tdw-iiicdiTie families suffered significantly as well. \.0f all Black families 28 
percent are poor, and this proportion is growing. These are families with 

, incomes in 1978 below the official poverty line of $7,410 for a family of four. 
Theyproportion of poor *<hite families declined from,8 percent to 7 percent from 
1^76 % ' 1977. Since the 1975 recession the number of poor Black families 
increased by 20,000. (Hill, pp. 32-34). . . 

What, the ' d^ta show is that Black fimiliss have not progressed in social and 
-ecpribmic status since 1974; also the .figures reveal that the 1978 median income 

of Black four person families is. more than $8,000 below what the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics says it takes for a family of four to live at an "intermediate" level. 

Moreover, Black median income as' a percent of white median income is declining. 

Why? We. will retyrn to this question when >*e look at discrimination in the job 
. market. ' " , - 
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the socio-economic picture is not however entirely bleak. The U.S. Bureau of the 
Cehsiis- reports that* Black husband-wife families had i 4 percent increase in real 
iiieHiari,incbrne--from.$13,150 in 1974 to il3»720 in 1977. (Hill, p. 32-34) Young 
Black -husband-wife families with the husband under 35 years of age, with both 
earners employed all year round, achieve.d incomes equal to those of their white' 
couhte'i:piiifts in the North and West, The comparable group of young Black families 
in the South made some progress in closing the Black-white income gap. 

the Black. families most in trouble socio-economically below the poverty level are 
those headed by a female alone. The percentage of such families increased from 
67 percent to 74 percent from 1974 to 1978. In 1978, 54 percent of these 
families were in poverty. Obviously, there is no way that they can provide 
physicir or cultural advantages to their offspring. Thus, the 2,948,000 children 
SO; situated will continue to be disadvantaged unless meaningful governmental 
intervehtion is provided in the form of jobs for their mothers — jobs which pay a 
.living^uwage. (Cenisus Characteristics of Population Below the Poverty Level, pp. 
35 & 37). It would help a great deal, also, if teenage family members were able 
to get sunrner jobis, and/or part-time jobs after school tc supplement the mother's 
•incomie. ' ^- 

The society is/currently failing many Black people on both counts — jobs and- 
education. Thus, the" systemic problem with respect to socio-economic status is 
fai-lure to provide jobs and education. The Humphrey-Hawkins Bill was designed to 
help the Nation work toward full employment, which would certainly help many 
Black .families, as- well as white ones. But the watered-down version which 
eventually passed is a poor substitute for what is really needed, and is in one 
respect dangerous. Congress can claim credit for the passage of the Bill, which 
Blacks and their allies wanted, but that credit is very deceptive since it 
disguises an ineffective tool; The Humphrey-Hawkins Bill follows some of the 
ineffective legislation of the 1960's Great Society programs — too little, too 
late -- but just enough to give Congressmen something to brag about. 

Th^ job market . Herman. P. Miller in Rich Man. Poor^Man made it clear that the 
unemployment rate of Blacks is about twice that of whites, regardless of the age 
or sex of the group being compared or the general economic climate at the time of 
the comparison. The'2:l ratio is generally stable for adults, male and female. 
But among teenagers there is a growing disparity, with the rates escalating for 
Blacks, ever. since t.heTecession of 1957-58 (Miller, pp. 53, 75-86). 

•In assessing the cr-itical ?tate of youth unemployment, Vernon Jordon reports that 
'National Urban League affiliates were asked to name and assess spec.'al efforts 
made by the private sector to improve minority youth employment. About one-third 
of the affiliates said the private sector had made some special effort to solve 
yotith unonplbyment problems but 67 percent reported no effort at all on the part 
of the private sector. EvCn with the efforts made, most of them were for summer 
jobs which had no real impact on continuing employment needs of people in their 
ciDinmunitles.- (Jordan, p. VII)/" 

Private :1ndustri€s move and relocate as they see fit. This. is the nature of the 
free tenter prise system. However, the effect of this movement has been to take 
jobs put of cities where Blacks live, leaving behind no work .to be done. Thus it 
is that the government is asked to assume thel-ol? of the employer of last resort 
to create and fund jobs so young citizens have work and may contribute to their 
iipkeep,. and learn responsibility. 
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fublic.-:iectcr j6f f ^ youtH. with Jobs, prlirarlly through CETA 

wd'iOtKlr^-:^e*ii^^^^ Criticisms of thwe programs run to their 

:$M$<i«al\nature,l the fact ^^t^^ that they are not effective 

1iicau$e'?tH(6y don't gIV.e meah1n|ful work, experience, and/or they are mired In 
. bureaucrailc =^robl ems.; These compl a1 nts and those cbncerhl ng the pri vate sector , 
>lM?'r$tructufa1r;COT^ systemic problems which affect the life chances of 

llaclciVA 'iMahy ^^i^ will not aspire to higher 

■iciuciitloni; Their life chancl^^^ structural defects over 

jdbi\dr$ci^yVhat1oh con when employment opportunities exist. Blacks 

■^ofteniiafeltheTlast hired and the.first fired when sales are slow, "or profits are 
dbw. "iBlacks :s^^^^^^ jbbSi, The U.S. Bureau of the Census 

.rei»rts:;that lal-19^^ whites in the proportion 

Mi1n§sh'1gh-paying, h^ jobs.'' Almost three-fifths^ ,58 percent of the 

Blick aehi' .Wereni^^ arid 37 percent held jobs as service workers. 

.:(SdcialkandiEc6nomic, St^^^^^ 188) Corrective mieasures should be taken about 
i j^^vaTlaiilTtyirjbb. d aiid the ability to move bp the careet 

lad<ten; "ThV; number of COT^^ wjth the. Federal Equal Employment 

:^jwntuMty5^Conin1ss1on4e11 lis.a great deal (about continuing discriminatidn in 
thevjbb markets. ^Discl^^ natl bnsbased oh the dif f erenti al: vi si bi Tity of race and 
sexiis^ingraihed'lhrt and continuing Federal efforts in- creating, jobs 

,i'na enforcem^^^ equal. -opportunity laws are critical if Blacks are to be able 
't^ti'make^^^p^^^ 

ttfe : widod > of;;the couhtry ♦ Since. i969/the national climate, has been characterized 
:by<what some' writers have called "thie new negativism," and others have called a 
resurgence of; co^^^^^ This is a rightward turn politically, with a 

.primary -feature^^ other minorities, and the 

poor. This conservatism .has a negative ;ef feet o groups which have less than 
;p^arlty with thejnajdHty.gr rr individuals who still seek to gain the American 
Creed's prOT^^ ■ 

in the "general public we have seen, t^^^ "backlash" in response to 

ef iForti ;df ^Blwks to ga^ and job opportunities. There is 

a resurgence as exonplified by a Klansman pursuing and 

Wihaing: the biemocr^atlc nOT^ to Congress in California. The Navy is 

investigating; two ships of its Atlantic fleet where It is alleged that Klan 
activities took place (^^^^^^ Rights, p. 1). Voting patterns 

such as that lih C^^^^^^ ask for a cutback in social service 

progriainsi Public 6p!in1dh poll i show that con about the condition of Blacks 
■are-^ar down" on t of priorities, expressed by most whites who feel that 

elfipagh has, bM^^ 

thi$:!cdnS(Brvat1^ of the Federal government and 

•in^ State. gbvwfmentSi, Most troubling is the Federal-level conservatism since it 
1$ rthatVulevel of government which is. charged with protecting the rights of 
indi vidu^ls under our ■ demdcrati c systianl! The American Conservative Union (ACU) 
recent lynoted ithat "analysi s .of -voti hg records in the House and Senate shows 
Ccmsress 'ls gr^^^ (Associated Press, p. A-11) The ACU 

ahamed; v6te$ on"20= by all members of the Senate and House 

during - the ^irst six, months of 1S79. These . 20 issues included, gasoline 
r.ationing.ifbod s'tampi, ending court* ordered buying for desegregation, automatic 



cuts ^in:f€deral Income taxes, removing economic sanctions against Zimbabwe, and a 
;declVatibb that an attack on Taiwan would be a threat to U.S. security. Nearly 
;half of 'the; H^^^ of Repr^esentatives (46 percent) voted in support of ACU 
propositi oris in the 96th Congress, compared with 44.9 percent of the 95th 
Congress. The organization^^ conservative trend is attributable in part 

to the 96 Senators and Representatives who were first elected to the Congress in 
1978;^" ^ 

the Court system has been a primary means by which underprivileged persons have 
sought justice and equality. But the Supreme Court has moved right under current 
leadership. For exafnple, it is more;difficult to establish "slanding'^ In order 
to appear before the Court, segregative intent must be proven in order to qualify 
for. remedial action in school desegregation cases. However, the Burger court has 
not; been as conservative as mapy conservatives hoped it would be. For example, 
in. the 1978 Bakke decision tlieXourt upheld the policy of affirmative aetion even 
though it overturned the, use of exact numbers in attaining goals of placing women 
and minprYtles in professional schools in numbers larger than had been possible 
earlier. Future directipns of the Supreme Court are unclear with respect to 
minorities., . * 

the. role of the President is clear. , The President is the key figure in 
engineering the Federal government's involvement in social reform. "No one else 
is^Tikely to be able to fashibn^^ public consensus on goals and to get 

and maintain the required Congressional support — especially on those occasions 
when the: situation calls for major reforms on several fronts"., (oinzburg, pp. 
212-213),. The .Nation saw a' moderate amount of progress in social reform under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. It saw retrogression under Presidents Nixon and 
Ford. Nixon in fact, was elected partially because of his campaign promises which 
gave grounds for expectation of slowing or stopping social programs benefitting 
the\pocr and the underprivileged; President Carter exhibited support of Black 
coTljBges by issuing ^an Executive Order asking that heads of departments and 
agencies assist the historically Black colleges in every way possible vithin the 
parameters of the law. In. March of 1978 President Carter announced his intention 
to implement ia National; Urban Policy to revitalize urban centers and conserve 
Americans cbf^ Such ia policy, properly formulated and implemented, could 

be of great/value to Blacks and other underprivileged persons (Douglas, pp. 105- 
123)., It marked the first time, any American President admitted publicly that 
many federal policies and prograrps have had a negative impact on the economic and 
socf.aitstatus^^of America's citiejs. 

The mood of the Nation under Reagan is needless ^to say dreary for Blacks and 
confident for conservatives who. predict an even further rightward trend in 
pplitics and the dismantling of liberal programs which have benefited Blacks and 
t her: poor. - , ' ' • * 

The sum and substance of the changing mood is that while Blacks regard the decajfe 
of therl970*s as ••the changing mood (from the Sixties)" — and view this decade as 
a period of retrenchment, inaction, and retrogression — it was more likely that 
it. Was the decade of the Sixties that represented the changing mood. The present 
decade Is, in many.ways a return to business-as-usual.. 

The neaconservatives . Since 1979 there has been a stream of thought assuming 
major . proportions S n Amer i ca. It is the sophi sti cated i nteract i on of 
conservatism and racism as evidenced in the public statements of neoconservative 
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Mej^iiCW^ In social cbfnmitment, including an end to 

Mfitm^ thev danger is in their public and 

/^l^tl^^^^ are in fact ••the pMlbsophicaT ideologues of the second 

i^st#^^on^^^^^ period'' * They iprpyW^^ to the 

{iwintenince; '^^6^^^^^ and: jjridivldiial: inequality. Neoconservative 

:iihil6s(^^ a serious setback, the goals of 

:^ual^ti^^^^ l*ople who continue, to be plajgued by discriminatory 

/JplTj^^^^^^^ the; past. - . ' , 

:THes1ft;%^^^ in the educationail elite. They 

r*xerci'$el^^ in which they rank so high'ly, and 

difectl^CVnf^ polic^ies and; programs by their participation in 

igovernw access to education 

an^SwipiToiin^^ self-interests and that of 

'ihiiir^^M^^ YH they are, astute at disguising their true 

^^Tnteiit^Qn^^^^^ fears and mbtivAtlons with "socially 

apprlved!^'^^^^ j^owenful,. inf lueritial ,. jntellectuals who must be 

.mkitin^^^ progress in America via public policies 

etstabl jfi^^ level. 

tfeliirfien^^^ education . Systemic problems in 

educatlon^lor Blacks "ipan :^ beginning of this country; thsy are 

interre^^^^^^ soclaj; and political circumstances. 

^ ;it: ;f s: vClear t^^^ futiiire of Blacks turned on the creation of 

;pubTfc^s^^^ ByflBZO :eveny/s6uthe^^ had created a public school system, 

;'and.:vby :18M^^^^^ were in public schools. 

^(BullockV.^pp. f22^^^ :In igeneral, however, ^ was much inequality in public 

;revehues s0^^ as cbmpared with whites in the Southerrf 

/SyHthe ASWAl^^r^^^ and whites were shifting and rapidly 

{deteriofatihg.xJue^ political/legal compromises. A new 

*systemrof^^^^^ South with the institution of 

:Bl,atk\ codesi:>gr sharecropper system, requirement that 

vbt'ersipaw^^^^ Inequalities of all kinds ~ 

/fundiihgi-lengt^^^ and materials, teachers' 

iatarles--^ educational policy under the 
fPl essK vViFerguson .declsi on; jf 1896. . Inequality, segregation, discrimination 
became the ;watchwords of public policy in the South where most Blacks lived from 



^Ptofn^^ MilAer of George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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In -1978, about 1 out of 10 Black men and women. 25 to 34 years old had 
completed 4 or more years of college as compared with 1 out of 4 white 
men ahd wbmen^^ in th^ age group.... (Social and Economic Status of 
Black population, p. ,168) 

What we see at , the graduate level is that Bakke (1978) upheld the public policy of 
ifffniiativeiacti on while overturning the use of exact numbers in attaining goals 
-ofr placihg rnlnorities and women in professional schools in larger numbers than 
had; been possible. , Although the decision .was not nearly as strong as Blacks 
needed in order to support attitudinal compliance on the part of decision-makers 
afl'imative action in admissions was not declared unconstitutional. 

Moreoyer'i financial assistance is harder than ever to obtain in order to pursue 
gr.aduatiB and •professidrial education.. Few Black families can afford to support 
their offspring through .four years of college on their own resources entirely, to 
say nothing .of seeing^them through advanced education. So, if predominantly 
white institutions find little or no financial assistance for Black students, and 
stick to or raise standardized test scores required for admission, the number of 
BlackVin/medical- schools, law schools, and advanced graduate programs will surely 
drop.' Thus, ;fbr a co^^^^ time race must be taken into account as a 

orimaryi influential factor It is patently clear that race has been taken into 
kcount throughout American hi story, but as a negative factor^ Now and tor the 
iijinediate future it must~be taken into account as a ^positive factor. 

Undergraduate education presents its special problems. Financial grants are 
increasingly difficult to obtain at this level, although loans exist. . This means 
coniing out of college in debt, something disadvantaged young. Blacks do not need. 

Liberalized admissions policies are being tightened. "Open admissions" 
prbgrans, inaugurated in the 1960's, are being phased out — for whatever the 
reason (as With financial exigency in the case of the City College system in New 
York), Of young Blacks admitted to predominantly white four-year institutions, 
many more, enter than, graduate. Many Blacks graduatin§ from junior colleges or 
community colleges (two-yeair institutions) are not getting into four-year 
colleges. It is ' predictable that fewer young Blacks will be admitted to 
pridorpihantly white'institUt-ions4fl-the_futureJif_prese^^^ trends on standardized 
t^st scofes, admissions policies, financial aid policies continue), and. of those 
admitted fewer than half w.ill be. able to graduate with Bachelors degrees. 

But one would normally ask — what about the historically Black colleges? For 
generations- Black colleges served Black people and their communities. In the 
early 1970' s, most Black, college students studied at these schools. As recently 
as 1972 the majority of . Blacks teaching on college campuses taught in BJack 
^' colleges (ISEP Chapter 3), but today, as a resultxof civil rights legislation and 
litigation, the survival of historically Black colleges has been threatened. The 
danger ^to Biack public college 

Th e external struggle and the internal struggle; What must- be, done? What do 
Blacks face in the struggle for equality at this time? wnai do they tape in terms 
of ensuring Black; access to higher education? There is an external struggle and 
there is an internal struggle which must be waged simultaneously in American 
society tddayl Txfernally there is a general societal malaise, voiced by 
President Carter and others, which must be overcome. At minimum Blacks face that 
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^^K f i^^J^^ prpblerhs. There is the feeling that 




<:^:fil!U&6y€^^ and tension in the 

^^f^^lM differing values and 

j^i^Mpti^ enforced based on a positive 



. |nter!^r|ial^^ exist with respect to the next 

\genef^^^^ young Blacks who have failed to 



^^Mliley^^^^ arithmetic, and skills 

^of^^n^^^ and an increase in 

fp^^feoM^^^ Tod^aayL^lack students are 

..^t^lMnl^^ (^1 Iteracy"^ ch have . been adopte<U)^37 States • 

":^espi^^^ many youth will end^p^ith 

:ceir1:lf!i)^^^^ in the near future, 

' un|es^^ eVCTentar^y^ and sMondar^^ educati on* 

;NCTb^^^ tests to get into the Armed Forces, 



saTaf i|^;bK^ koc;fety's policies indicate an intent 

itolipnltXn^^^ youth nor adults are ^^assing tests at 

. ritps,-^^^^^ Therefore, Blacks will continue to 

ex^perie^^^ emplbyment (unless Improvements 

\arei:^^^^^^ free of bias so that accurate 

\ / 5i nterpr^^^^ is ppssi bl e) . . 

ffti^:C(ppl,^^^^^ society does not need the labor of 

^ ^ thei:Uftsk1:^^ lt^d^d: iri. the and cannot use it in the form which it is 

eni^rgingifrbmls schools today. There is blame enough to be shared by 

/alll^» teache^^^ desegregation processes, and the 

spctety. ^ATI may^4^^^^ current educational shortcomings as manifested 

' -^inVtheiR^^^^ Blacks; 

\'^V^^<^^^' .^^ -/r ^ ' . . 'M 
. Thus, the internal struggle by Black's for Blacks must be waged simultaneously 
: wilth the^ :While it i,s\true th-^ it is difficult to motivate 
m|ny;i^^^^ academically wh^ >'ither short-term nor long- 
Jem r^^^^^ clear :pr^^ a Way must l}e found to do so* Clearly the 
: iSwiedVat^^^^^^^ Me B^lack population is at stake these are 
^|lle^p^^^^ of living. 

Siiffwaifiy^a^^ . ' \ 

lii^uid i^^^ public and private policies and programs,- as 

, ;we1;lSis;;^^^ are essential in order to positively 

Chari^l'yt^^^^ whom are Black. Because, of the 

iiuftlptic factors af feet jng/t^^ of which are beyond their control), 

r ;.on1y>wi¥es>re;a^^^^^^ their condition. 
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^^ther*ir4riy«of' "t that jliany excellent Black minds were 

' ^cljanngteclr^Vnto:^^ segregation was to keep Blacks in a 

^s'w^llVJposltio^^ a. caster! ike status. But by the 1920's a number 

. ':of;;i4xcel1e^^^^^^ -despite the system of 

- ^^'$M«gatibW^an to operate effectively until the 

:|5irtjg9fC^^ip|^i|^^^ '[,1 _ / . ■ 

> ■ Tfifcisil'B^w^ changed the basis for both public 

Jand:5educat1onalrp^ Blacks. The concept of "separate-but-equdl" was 

#€'n€urhed.*- iB'u^^^ social— was just 

^ 'Vbegtrlfi'ftl^^^ the passage arid enforcement of the Civil 

. ^m-ightsUAct. 6f .I964vthat desegregation occurred, under the 

itH:r;eaf ;pf^^^^^^ systems. 

'^yiertKeVess, Black to send their children to public 

:sch6oli-^Urid^P»^^va^^^^^ working toi improve the quality of those schools 

.;$hrbuVh''any,;m^^^ Thiere. ar.e elected school board members in many 

ycHttes^andicouritle^^^ 16 chang^ policy decisions. Blacks 

.havlar^^^ the concept of schopling as a pcimary 

' -mearisoof dccUpatioriaT opportunity, citizenship preparation, 

: ;iselt-actual{i^ 1 ity. 

^Norihisrn-styterde facto: segregation continues, and has become a nationwide 
i)heri^^ -It is enhaFcedi now Ty t1fe Dayton deci^ i on-fl^-^-wbi ch -has_decr.eed- 
thjitipSiin^ prove segregative i ntent (not effect ) in order to gain 

•-ret^iif- 'andT^^^ , ' 

influ^ntial ipebpleTnTth^^ establishment continue to raise the age-old 

!question:: "Can Blanks' learn? V^l^icl^ have, for example, suffered through 
-tfile'i96^^ Moynihan, Hosteller, and 

^otliegsyl s- more recent "revi si oni sr^^^^tatemejits , recanti ng hi s 

pjrfgjnaV lbe^^ - " . ' 

Public schools-are -urid^^ attack from ipriends and enemies alike, and the idea of" 
: thjj lpubr.it \schbbl. Is a^ tested., Many proposals for "alternative 

. sclibbl |;';a^^^^^ public schools. 

thbrevare: 6^^^^ the Supreme Court in 1979 upheld busing 

as -'sCbhst'it'utibrial iri; C^ and Dayton Ohio, despite great pressure by 

xbrisemtlvesv it as a tool fo» desegregation. Competency tests have 

, been^susperided jf^^^^^^^ four years until stuipnts who entered 

;high iwhooli un^^^^ system (witH^ all -its inadequacies) can be 

■;|radCati<li^^^ ^ ■/ ' ^ 

^^At i1;hevlevel. bf iht^ continue to face difficulties, despite 

increased^ Bureau says, in summary form: 

Wack fadultith^ gains, but still lag behind 

. r;. -their: ';W^ Fbr example, in 1977, about 21 percent of 

. sBilack.i^^^ old were enrolled in colleges as 

/cbmparetf; y 27' ^percent for whi te young adul ts . * . . 



;Hjst6f1cal:l^^ race has been a factor in selecting individuals for 

'l^lgH^n and anployneht from the pool of qualified persons, but in a 

negatl^^^^^ ThiiSikindlpf negative: d^ is clearly wrong, morally 

and}>leg^^^ /Experience: has sh^^ prejudice is pervasive, subtle, 

and^bngoin^^^^^^^ in times 6^^ tight economic competition for scarce places, 

Since;his^t^^^ makers to be untrustworthy with respect 

litb ra^^ requires that race be considered 

positive Jhis.wi.ll.partially compensate and repay Blacks 

\f or tKe^su^^^^ they have suffered and for the 

Vunackw^ oyer time. -^^^^ 

Sqc/lety^' discrimiha'tioh int^ educational policy, and appears 

detennine^^^ What is most needed now is a new national will to 

'Solw^^ Whose , origins were in systemic, discriminatory 

pol^Ycie^^^^^ ^Organizations » individual s, and groups must find new 

Way^f t^p br^^^^^ is customary and conventional. The struggle 

for^je|uai;i|^^^^ new stage where it is not clear 

that/lais^^^ or groups wi>l attain parity in the 20th century, 

Nwi^^^ Political efforts must- be made 

cdriti^^ gains. Time is running out for 

iubsfanVii^^^^^^^^^^ for Blacks, unless solutions are 

ieffectefiLquic ' ^ 



At thr^ concern for a socio-political, socio-economic system support 

Is :iBi3^co to confront the problematic components of the 

s ystOT :ca^^^^^ sh the chances for survival of Black higher education and 

"T^iarif: ronog<iii\ th m rcQiioc -rltt444^f^frj4-!a hnwo ritfjyct fhfi widfi range of problems_a nd 
the. pqtenti^^^^ impact of a system allowed to run rampant over the basic concerns" 
6f;;Blacks ge^^ but more speciiFically in higher eJucation. The danger of 
this^ i^^^^^ lieis not so much fin the fact that such issues impact 

dispropprtib^^^ that their political nature has implications for 

Influericliftg: tH^^^^^ policy making of those agents which impact mos^ 

^Ignjirican^^^ education and Black colleges. It is this potential 

impact whic^ m'ust be of concern in an attempt to thwart the damaging nature of 
this ppssibilitj(. ^ • , 

Federal government policy is too often affected by the whims of an unstable and 
disillusioned electorate.. Issues which, are significant can change in th ir 
emphasis over night. The result can be the diminishing rnd the dissolution of 
major programs which inipact significant populations. Such populations can be so 
..delTt^with because they tend not to have, the resources or the expertise to garner 
, appropriate representation^^o^ with the Federal bureaucracy. Thus, 

unemploy^^^ is allowed to be governed by the necessity of an acceptible 
statistical level; affirmative action programs are allowed to die; and, unfair 
testing; programs are forced upon those least able to deal with their deleteriqus 
impact. The situation is one of continued blame of the victims for their 
ciircumstahces. ^ ^ 

indations 

Issuesrilffecting Black higher education need to be monitored and alternative 
»bdus\operj^i affected. Wilbur J. Cohen, former SecreTary of Health, Education, 
arid Welfare sligg^sts that there are so. many issees which must be dealt with that 
the polit1cian7«specially the President^ cannot possibly be expected to exert 




thjB kind of effort necessary to make- sure that all groups are represented 
eauitably In the policy making process. He suggests that an appropriate way to 
correct this situation is establishment of a Council of Social Advisers to 
■parallel the Council of Economic Advisers who would advise the President on 
social issues. This idea has a great , deal of merit. The winds of change 
affecting Black higher education are basically blown by social and political 
currents- > By establishing such a group, a means could be provided to monitor 
current social, political and econrxnic issues and the actions of those who make 
the laws to- assure that there is an appropriate mix between need and action. 
Providing as a prescribed . component of such a Council the inclusion of an 
interest group sensitive to and responsible for the monitoring of issues of 
concern to Slicks generally and to Black higher education more specifically, 
could go far in preventing the social retrenchment which the 1970' s ushered in. 

1. We therefore recommend that Ihe Secretary of Education urge the 
President to establish'a Council of Social Advisers to monitor and 
advise him on social issues. As a part of this group there should 
■ be a standing sub-council with responsibility for monitoring tne 
impact- of social issues on the Black' population. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION PLANNING 



"Planning" is not a. process of speculating on probable . 
' eyents;i ratheri it is an attempt through foresight to 
generate, action .neciBSsary to realize desired results. * 
Fundamentally, planning. is a process of deciding upon a 
•' course of 'action ih;,.order to make something happen which 
' without ^IfVanni'n^ not happen. • In more technical 

terms-,: pTahnirig deteirmfnes tue- objectives of 
administrative effort-, and devises- the means to achieve 
■ theni; '(Raymond. E. Ketchell, '.'A Summary of Current 
Plahnirig-Gdncepts" (Unpublished paper), Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau, of the .Budget, 1953, related in 
0/ Kent Hilistead, in Statewide Planning in Higher 
Eduction, USDHEW: GPO, Washington," U.C., i974, pi 2). 

introduction . . . 

Recognition. of the need, for institutionally governed. State "coordinated systems 
of/: higher education began in the 1940' s, less than 40 years ago. First efforts 
were^not widespread -or at . a level of sophistication whjch would show a 
relatidhship to such planhitig as it is conceived today in the post Adams 
litigation era. The real age of more centralized planning did not occur until 
the; 'ate 1950's, when higher education was experiencing the greatest demands from 
hcr ea si i n g . eh r o lline n ts Aamt-rfytng-cost-of-ieducat1ofh — The-problems^re-ef 
cdncef-ri to those- responsible, for administering higher education.- The difficulty 
-^ ftindihg solutions, was recognized in the fact that individual institutions 
iihicti previously had been; able, to .plan in isolation could no longer do so. 
Recbgriition of this- only complicated the matter in, that it pointed out the lack 
of^unity of .purpose which was found in most States in_ meeting the educational 
fieeds-jof- the peqple^^^^ States. 

the impetus for .the 180 degree turn with respect to acceptance of Statewide 
■planning is a case in adaptation to the changing social, political and economic 
climate which higher education has operated under during the past 25 to 30 years, 
the MO ''s and 'SO'S saw. a period of stable to rapid growth in higher education, 
that was and: is unpjir ailed and," ^ would say. will never be duplicated. 

the result was a sellers market ih which higher education institutions could be 
•selective and could' isolate themselves from the actions of other institutions, 
even those in extreme proximity. Students were st^epping on each other fignting 
for rlimi ted seats in postsecondar^y education. Money was plentiful and public 
respect for higher education. was at an all time high. There was no significant 
pressure- to deal .With the education of those groups considered to be 
nohtraditional to higher education setting. Thus, individual institutions found 
themselves In the rather likely position of having the ".only game in town". 

The. close of the sixties and early seventies saw all. of these circumstances 
change^ Suddenly there was a prediction of decline in numbers of eighteen year 
olds'. -seats .were going unfilled in colleges; money began to dry up a? more 
'">1scaTly cphservative legislators looked closely at perceived societal benefits 
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'<tfi:;M(i«at1on;, tft(6. publit los^t respect in edutfat Ion' as' an institution; and, 

•p«i:Hip$V.ibs^vSi9hi'^^c^ >cute to deal with and equitably 

>r«^n"<J-^tOvthe ihigh'er Blkcks and other minorities. Institutions 

i^foiinWth«i$e1v<s. in -tte^^ the impact of their efforts 

.IniTelltTonshijpfto e^^^^ only . just next door but all the way 

:%d«M\toNthV'fu'rth^ the State. 

~Tii4v^1i|petds46-attaic^^^^^ winbnities has resulted almost total ly from 

.tfleA^h^ti1at^ve^of Xe State authorities in forcing attention to the 

. ^i^j^twt Tssiiesi Chief {among, such activities of the 402 Commissions 

•liiid'^iepforceieht^^^ Both responses have lead to a higher 

^eyeTf^lafj/plannlng^ impacted than in any other States. 

"If : if utther .efforts, are' to improve the lot of Blacks, then it is 

'.essential- that :hig^^ education planning be a part- of the strategy used. The. 

v.remainder,^^^^^^ education pi anni>ng as -a tool for 

.vchlngi^rVit relies heVllyi^ done for the Advisory Committee by 

^^tiepnard*-H^^ v ' 

.Findings . . • 

In :1972; only; tWiS StaU^ did not have coordinating agency 'responsible for some 
f6^rl: bf^Statew^de higher educate (See table VIII-I for a. revealing 

:historV'Off- thWdvance>p^ In 1932, 33 States 

*ad %/stat^^^^^^ agency responsible for planning. 

in 1972. twenty-one States ha d consolidat ed gpvernthg boards and twenty-six had 
..coor dinat ing'boards .created, brstatite wi th~Peg[rUtX)ry-powers^ft-cert-a4fl^reas-but 
/not ggverningVr^^^ \\^^- ^ 

foday,..practical.ly;every sysleni af.d. kind, oft higher education institution engages 
irsome fom of comprehensive planning thatMs affected by the coordination of a 
centralized State^'body. As ?i result * we find the three tiered system of high|r 
educationj generally) identified as comprising . (1) the major research 
universities, (2) cdinprehensiVe four-year colleges, and (3) the two-year college 
system; Each segment interacts; with, others through some centralized body for 
purposes of !plani>ihg and- ^c^^^ The complex nature of society, coupled 

withrthe- desire of thfeV.S^^^^ Federal goverrflient to. insure that the 

citizenry;riieduc;ited,and'skill^ made comprehati'sive educational planning in 
fiigher\educ^^ . 

Presentlyi one notes the. following i^ey .levels as having significant impact on the 
ptanningi; process in. higher ■ • * 

State authorities (e.g., '^coordinating bodies) ' » • 

(2) Federal government 

(3) Regional coordinators (e.g.,' Southern Regional Education Board) 
" (4) / Accreditation - 

Each, level responds to the demands advancied by the consumers of higher education. 
lH\'brder "to igiet- scnfe ^^p^ State planning impacts upon the higher 

educatibh of Btacks,s the Committee commissioned the conducting of four*. case 



studies in States which historically and as a current phenomena have shown a 
predisposition toward 'planning in this* area. New York anti Cdlifornia were 
included because of their .large Black populations and because they have often led 
the' Nation .in prescribipg and implementing innovative approaches to higher 
educatipril » 

Georgia and Maryland both contain historically filack colleges and are presently 
liriiler court order. in the Adams litigation. The planning* which has gone on in both 
groups -of States, taken as a whole,' tends to be representative of all State 
'higher education -efforts designed to improve the higher education of Blacks and 
other minorities-. 

Three questions are pertinent to our charge of attempting to lay out an ideal 
process for State planning. They serve as the basis for organizing our 
discussion. ' . • 

1. Kow is higher education planning performed? 

•2. Wfio Is responsible* for higher education planning? What is the 
involvenent of Blacks? ■ " . ' 

3. What efforts are 'underway aimed specifically at improving the higher 
- education of Blacks? " 

flow is higher education planning performed? the States of New York and" Georgia 
use the Board of Regents^ structure^ f or planning in higher education. Maryland 
calls . its planning authority the State Board for Higher Education. Except for 
designation, all three States give similar though not inclusive responsibilities 

~to -these structures. They all have responsibility for planning and coordination, 
including budget review and program approval for all public institutions. Though 
there is- a significant amount of overlap between the responsibility of State 

- education coordinating bodies, it is not a safe assumption, that they can be 
coinpared on" every level. The Maryland State Board, however, has been offered as 
an example of the kdnd of organizational structure which is able to respond to 
the changing educationil and'political environment of the State. Maryland State 
Board activities include the following: ' , 

0 . Coordinate the overall growth and development of postsecondary 
education* - 

0 Administer State funds for private Higher 'education. ^ 

0 Develop^ implement, and administer plans and programs for interstate and 
regional cooperation. 

• 0 Approve new programs. 

0 Review institutional operating budgets and establish guidelines- for 
tuition and institutional salaries. 

0 Accreditation of postsecondary education institutions. 
&i 

0 - Review annually^ the long arid short-range goals and objectives of each 
institution. 
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tS^^W^' ^^^^^ the Strongest coordinating authority 

are assisted by 

SpS^^r^v'^? ^A^^^^^^ Aakfrt?' fiecornmendatidns about policy 





Post Secondary Education Conmiissi on 
all p^^^^ in the 

ho poWigr'^o supeif?cede the planning -of 



J^irBJ^^ specified ;perjb^^^ These plans, 



<>^^a14top^ the; W cycles show clear ly thi s evol uti on • 

?'^J^s|i0;& fate 1950Vs> focused prim on the 

M^j^^6fmn$^^^ the three: cl asses 

;fff|||fis|ii|u^ .(t)^ public ihsti tutibnsi (2): ihdependerit- col lege 



|ffp;uhiAf€W schools. At a time v^en. t^^^ 



V ;^ rise it seems appropriate that this was 

^^^^^^^ ' ' 

^%^^r , >;/ , 1^^^^^ however, stakes cognizance of the 

^^^^ the State, Two issues had 

^S^Q^^v^^^v^^^^^ influx of minor^ities (Blacks, Spahish- 

(2) the rise of the two-year 

.^.-^ .pi^^^ of the 



/#^< ^; ^^^^ - ^' 



Th%5tatei^^^^^^^ timely issues on its 

Jasterlp^^ Hs;:KjrW^^^^^ in 1964 focused on the issues 

:^i^il:se|^^^^ in tHe State. The: plan addressed the 

.../need}^^!^^ and research, better facilities, and 

:in|er|^^^^ jIt ;did-nqt, f^^^^^ on making commitments that 

A^wouTd^^^^^^^ higHer education. Interest from chief 

jplfcy^ issue until af tier Cornel T was seized in 

;19i|8land^^^^^ over in 1959 by 

stiiident/^^^^^ ihe:;n^^^^^ these eve^ the Tatter, led to 

^TKi^:^^^ policy at CUNY, replacing the 

: Se^f 0%^^^^ impact of social issues. 

ThirplM^^^ Was one of the strongest for 



:"Jlfe;8l^^^ Vthatl tcdll eges and uhi ver s i t i ei shqul d encourage 

ipptl^^*^^^^ and take, affirmative 

ac^lrfjto^^^ aff imative action to 

ric^it"^^^^ :and iwriW staff from members 6f 

miWonte/^ (Mi nor 1 ty Access to and: Parti ci pat i on i n; Post- 

?S^ondanyr/Educ^^ 6h;r 
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S1ii^W^^^^^^ be Identified in the 



iltv^seeras^^appa^^ lobbyists for^Black higher education 

llft^hfe^tateV is vocal constituency which 

^1lc|i^tfiei|ls^ 



^ Wh6^stfmi^ni1bte>^^^ Perhaps the second concern of 

v^liu^R^^ op the boards of State 

^■";|pTanhV highly visible and sensitive Black 

;4;;#lucatM::«n^^ ^ihtferested ;in the pnomotibh of the concerns of Black 

I^In??/: f^^^^ Sepfi»ii^erri979j in; the four States surveyed by the 

: ■ . •^'CcyhijttMf-itH^ert Black jHBmb(B.rs . out' of the combined total of 64 on 

\, ,?ihi>cp6r^^^^ MP 12.5 percerit of the four State 

fhie. iiripjwiiM;^^^ of higher education is exijmplified 



i1 



|>?f: . . ;by the/cbhtl^^^^ in New 

^ ;Yofknf^:cre<fi*tedr for Black higher education in the 

estate, {iimil^^^^^ in Maryl and Georgia and 



. ?:Xalclfb»;hil... ..Without is unlikely that Black higher education 



The isuccest of effbnts^,o in the States cannot 

hSifeverJbeZatti^Mted^ solely to the influence of Blacks. Majority 

t w>.- ,'- i;cohtrBl>:of' sw^^ Yock and California, has resulted in 



. ^J^:j{6f ithe responses to the needs j)f ^Blacks/ Those 



StatesVWhich ihav^^^^^ of minorities Have done so seemingly out 

of^^^tew^^ their actions and despite the overt 

W>'rf "T^infltienceiv^OT certainly had an influence on 

#t --,^^•■-r v-V.^slhe^fonnulf*^^^^^ ; • ' . 

Wfrat effdrts ai^e underway to improve education of Black American s? All 

if ouR^^States; studied ^by the comml ttee; have extensi ve assi stance? programs which 
ti: - /. .contril)ute $1^^^^^ pf Blacks and other disadvantaged 

fe\ . X; m^^ The States of New York and 

Cal^if orni a =haViic concerttr$ated thei f {efforts on provi di rig auxi 1 11 ary f 1 nanci al ai d 
-pnosplms; as vJw^^ underprepared arid finaricially strained 

students;: thus, Ne* York's ;Searxh for Education; arid Knowledge (SEEK) , Education 
:4)pp<mturi1tUs U for Independent Inst itutions 

. ;^ KHEbliR):^ :;Highefe^.;Educatiori :Se^^^ Corporation :{HESC)< Tuition Student 
#ri Ki%\ stance ,;(TSAP) ,. -arid ;Stat* Uni verisi ty Supplemental: Tui tion Assi stance Awards 
* - ; ;(SUST/tt)4ptbr«s 'ft^ of Blacks In higher education 

by^rfeiovirig^theifiri^^^^^ The: State/has comtnltted enormous 

l«(Airiti>ofr;'^^^^^^^^^ and, supplemented by the 



#E ^F«deraTif3^riaric one 

oSrSthtriiwstfc^^ Black 

itudishtl b*riefiit:-g^^^^ this»aid. receivirig between 40 arid 60 percent of 

tKevMMaviiilable*^;;^^^^^ of major 

ihstftutibns ;iri::iajar>iU^^^^ trenenddus oppdrtunities to Black 

ftuden^t$.r..Vet,.;Stat*^^ are not taking advantage of these 



Calif m!n1l|s.^ (Educational Opportunities Program arid 
.^^JC|l?i;6cahT$)^^^ aldj to miaior numbers of disadvantaged students, with 

: :SpKif1^ levels of postsecoridary education^ 

;its^^Stu||en^^^^ Prpgrirn cc^blnes financial aid, counseling, 

^; icadcfflcHSu^^ to increase the numbers 

- '^^iilno^^^ s^jtem* Such (efforts seem to be most 

'successfu' in the two-year and 

;B6tH ;thl; St'a^^ efforts with Federal 

^f^inancyilr fatdl^^^ to;jproyii^^ viable aid package for economically 

:d1s|dv<antas^^ exemplified by a commitment 

^to-iiffir^ use\6f State re^^^ seems a most appropriate 

iechanfs^^^^^ the. task ;*6f increasing fninofity participation in 

:liigher^^ and Georgia also^^^^^^^ significant 

•ptou^^ of Blacks in 

Cigher^^^e^^^ as successifiul as those in New York and 
Xinforni^^^^^^ Hew York: andi California have, seemingly accepted the necessity of 

{aiffirw^ an antagonistic flavor in Mary] and; 

landTGwraiai^^^^^ U.S. Office for Civil 
J,RigHt$v»(0^ :ThU?r«sul^^^ that Maryland and' Georgia have hot gotten much 

i^y^hdXtHe^.pT^^ such tImiEi as the State plans are 

acceptedi^j^^^^ on the level with New York and 

\C*llfornia^*i:lT The greatest efforts of iSeorgia and 

[Miryl and. Tar^^ dissolution of their dual higher 

edi]^cat^on^^y^tm^ |xceplt for ^ Federal financial aid programs, few 

fsighific^^^^ With New, York and California are in 

:|Vac€f tKir siCffkfon seOT^ of confronting immediate priorities arid the 

'"*T(^al:ities-'cf^^^ ' ' ' ^ I . 

The four StatW have: extensive cp^ systems which have proliferated 

ih'theVlastlb^^to^'^1^^^ These colleges offer an inexpensive avenue to two 

.additionalv^^a^ however, they are at the center 

of ;a/curreht cohtr^^^ ih:|hat dispropoKioriately, higher numbers of Black and 

othertiifibrfties a^^^^^ whUe thfe top universities arid colleges have 

relatively lower n^^^^ The fact that significant numbers of 

thesitwbryear co^ complete a baccalaureate degree 

is: ano^^^ issue: of x^^^ educators. 

the faults ;in t process lie in several areas as 

•xempl i^^^^^ under %vcru^ ny here: ' 

. 1. tittle ihitiiiV^^p^^ education of Blacks takes place 

without the inf luM of tfie Federal government. 

:2. during l{tigati6ri^ segregated States, it is unlikely 

that studentM^^ the emphasis they should. 

.3; fPlaihning^s if process W1U little cognizance of the needs of Blacks 
:w1t(wut^the Blacks and pthers sensitive to their 

'•rciiise. *7 • >' * 

4. State funding for finMcial: aid to studeTits*«iil not reach the necessary 
level as Idhg as the.S^^^ concentrating on the development of plans 
. » undefe Ijtisjatidnii 



tlie5iwi1t^ve%a$pe^ education planning are suggested by the efforts of 

W X . 1^^^^^ 0^ Blacks takes place 

%v r.'-:^ ,in.:?the contaxt of a State master plan which 

'i^KJ^ ^ ; : V , J^^*.! ;^^', specif icaVly^^^^ pol icy on this issue. 
feiv.S;; ^' 'i.^/'-^'^-' ''•'•■\'r'-''; *■, 

. A . ;2. aid policies work most 

- of Blacks attempting, to obtain hi'gher 

^ 1' . 3^^^ P" planning boards, significant policy 

. : 4i;,^^^^ have had great influence on the 

, plahhing^proc^^^^ movement has been made 
;tt/'tKpadyaKtag^ 

5. C«iibi nation #!thr;^^^ arid other minorities may prove to be 
•/aliost; ef f needs of Blacks in 

:^~y-^--.:'-pvtif\M^ .... .V \ 

F(^deP> i : riol e . in: hi gher . educat i on pi anni ng . Although the States are the major 
tr.s, of; education in :Amer.lca, the 1 nr i uence of the Federal government in the 



plWing^pibocesi.hai s^ In:1965, at the height 

of tlir ?GreVi passed the first comprehensive higher education 

act-4T»»vHlgher'Education;;Act This Act is credited with a much elevated 

consiiousnessvabou^^^ Since Its passage, the Federal 

Toie; inshiighjr etf ^ al 1 y i her easied i 

The? -passage <of ^ ^^^t^^^^ has special relevancfe for the 

1i|irpved' stkw; c^^ education. Under this Act the Federal 

goverhiiieht h^^^^ availability of flaanciaV aid to economically 

diiiWwit'«MdF$tulJents; ^ The latter group 
OTtll TrecehtTyi rhas, (berttflttetJf iainly, from Title III, the "Strengthening 
•peyelop1n|iI^^^^ 

lliithoiit Federa^^ aid to students, (e^g.,. Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, 

l6aihip^!i>Srais, vet^^^ and TRIO programs) there would be 

'■ liiited^eMlBieni^iof ?B1^ The student financial 
•id?prSm?«i5i especially theiBaslc Educatlon ppportun^ Grants (BEOG), have made 

.ItTj^lsible^f dir ibreiBlac^ 

■'"Iverlbeitprei^^ 

Tfe fisj^ohse by theiFede^ to the Adams, 1 1 11 gati on al so constitutes a 

^slwiflcihtr' Input rff^^^^^^ for BlaclcF'to hlghier education. OCR's 

j'cr.l twit; Specif Icillyj^ W^^^^ the hiiiiber of Blacks: enrolled In higher 

virtiklltioni^^^ ^desegnfigatioh of State systens is to be 

iiucceisfiill -Also^^^^^ the Federal gbverrtwent has significant 

Minfnt^^n;ilNi deseir^ as It addresses the strengthening 

^^Mdlenhinceiie^^^^^^^^ Institut* ^ ^^'-^^^^ - ' - - 

of: (|duc|ti^ 
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the lirpvjsions ff Title VII of the Higher Education Act, known as the TRIO 
bnbgfams, have-been another important input of the Fedecal government in response 
to; -access issues'. The purpose, of the TRIO programs, (Upward Bound, Talent 
Search, Special Services for Disadvantaged Students, Education Opportunity 
Cehiers, and /Service Uir'ning Centers) is. to help low-income students enroll and 
perii St: -ill higher educatiph. These programs provide services that focus on the 
:;reinjBdiat.ion arid counseling of students who are classified as economically 
idisadvahtagedi ' - 

The most recent input, to the Federal policy process affecting Black higher 
education isi.th(B Executive Order issu by. President Carter on August 8, 1980 
requiHhg .ail- Feden^^ and agencies to take immediate measures to 

ensure that historically. Black colleges are "given a fair opportunity to 
jparticipate, in ■Federal grant and contract programs". If carried out, the 
Executive '5rder could. result in strengthening the ability of Black colleges to 
deliver educjatiphaT services; to larger numbers of Black students. (See Exhibit 

yiil-ij - ■ . 

The role of the Federal government' is not planning: rather its role involves 
focusing on those issues which involve the welfare of the entire Nation. Federal 
reguVations do require' States to re-examine their planning processes. The Adams 
.case, along, with Titled III of the Higher Education Act of 1965, Title VI of the 
Criy.il 'Rights 'Act of 1964 require long-range plans to be consistent with a State 
plan.^f one exists. 

The "states examined in the Haynes study were negative toward Federal involvement 
.in the planning process. They appear to view "interference from the Federal 
sector" as a prohibitive factor in making rational decisions which would 
facilitate the State's ability to improve higher education opportunities for 
Blacks aiid other minorities. Perceptions held by most Federal policy makers 
however j. suggests that without Federal input supporting the enforcement of Civil 
Rights' Statutes, Black progress in higher education would be extremely difficult 
to achieve. Political considerations, of course, determine the extent of Federal 
involvement in issues affecting , Black participationjn higher education. These 
considerations often riun the gamut from appeasement to radical reforms, depending 
upon the direction of the '!Federal weatheryane." Because of the current focus on 
inflation, the energy crisis. National defense and proliferation of demands by 
countless special interests groups, there appears to be a general decline in 
interest on the part of matiy Federal policy-makers to advance the cause of Black 
and other disadvantaged Americans in higher education. Another reason for the 
decline can be attributed to the lack of continuity of personnel in policy-making 
positions. 'Frequent changes in key positions in the Federal bureaucracy bring 
with -them- changes in political philosophies which affect the ways in which 
policies are administered. 

" Recommendati ons 

We reconinend that (1) the Education Department review its desegregation criteria 
to determine their implications for the survival and enhancement of public Black 
-colleges... that such a review result, in rewriting the criteria to assure that 
Black colleges are not deleteriously affected. 
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be given the legal authority and encouraged to 
tKpS(|.S^^s:,w^^^ but also those 



^ltjt)%sp.ait,%ist^^ 



J^'i:;^ ^ to prepare a comprehensive 

Which should form the backdrop 



,x|igaihst^^^ the educational needs of Blacks 



4; s'V.^ • 
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S^-t-i^:? r a---:iH6#M*^6F'.ea^^ by type 
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CHAPTER 'NINE 



• Monitoring and Evalu?.1:i on 

It is hopeless for the Negro to expect complete 
^ ' emancipation from the menial social and economic 
pbsitiori. into which the white man has forced him, merely 
. \^by trusting <ln; the moral sense, of the white 
race;.\%wever la^^^ the number of individual, white men 
Who do. and will id^^^ 
J.; Negrbx^usei the.whTtr in America will not admit the 
Negro to it is not forced to do so. Upon 

that .point dhe may speak with a dogmatism which all^ 
history justifies* (Statement attributed to Reinhold' 
. . .; -'Niebuhr in Bell, Derrick- A, "Integration — Is It a No 

. Win PolicyTor Blacks?" The Civil Rights Digest . Spring 
. 1973 Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 151 ' 

- -Introduction 

, The; pireyi.ous ^sections of this report have pointed out where the problems exist in 
Vthe dWel b|xneri a set of systems to support the survival and advancement of 
the 'historically Black colleges and Black higher education. Tho conclusions 
suggest that in practically every area allied to or supportive of the advancement 
of . Black higher education few if any viable supports ^are in place. The result is 
s|hat 'little research is done, no Federal policy exists, planning is not 
consistently or adequately carried out. Blacks are still underrepresented in 
jsigriificant decision making^positions at every level, and the social environment 
, is' nbt conducive to -advancing the needs of Black Americans. 

the proposed remedies for these problems can have significant bearing upon the 
future of Xlack higher education, but only if they are effectively implemented 
and mointored. this section discusses the necessity to monitor and evaluate 
'prbgrams desi'^gned to improve Black higher education. Three questions are 
^answered here: \ 



1. What monitoring and evaluation systems designed to facilitate eoualfty 
of opportunity are presently in place? 

• - \ - - " ■ 

2. How are monitorin^g and evaluation of these programs done? 

3. What ideally shour4 be done to -iissure equality of educational 
opportunity? 

Two methods were used to* securV information relevant to the evaluation and 
monitoring, of equal educational ' oppc^rtunity programs. 

1. A literature search was made of relevant current thinking. 

2. A study was conducted seeking data\from State Boards of Higher Education 
In a sample of ten States chosen because (1) they have traditionally led 
the way in providing innovative education programs,"which significantly 
impact Black Americans^ (2) they have^Black college(s) lociated within 
their boundaries, and/or (3) they are inyolved in the vorotracted Adams 
litigation. 



-?niergy^are sew^^^^ which should be considered in 

4«n?w^5pi&ime^of ^^^^^ ^^ch Is relevant to 

" Brac(c4hiaH&^^^^^ mandates of: 




igjibp.ardsl-, - ' - ; • 

:|ibp1o>iTCjit^^ Comnii ssi on 

the U..S. Education Department 



M^-^ ■ -^^ tr^,. Ihe:.N«t1onayAssocjat^ 

, ;\ OppbMnlty-^^r^^^^^^^ the National AUiance of Black School 

. • 'Edlatw^^^^ Advancement of Colored 




m 

mi*"-: 



.iWheAderir the U.S. Education 

, W.-J^^^ Office of the U.S. Education Department 

";-0KtKe>;Fe"de^ra^ " ♦ 

>\^^/io;-f ;S.tate>;V^eri^^^ ;" 

Eaih- of '4^^ to the enhancement of higher 

i|auc#pnl¥nBrM^^^ indirectly. 

TK* -Red1bnil^^A^^ membership, are 

, >di?ectlv?^^^^ Instruction to students. Regular 
:^^IPi^SI^I^5ftvS«if i nsti tuti ohal self study followed often by 

lK?l^itatm The two activ ties have 

hSnSiicyiX ° n^^^^ Black col leges as^ the col leges have 

fSgfit^^lpro^^^^^ gain maintain this, accreditation 

Miaaieitatei^issociationr^^^ and Secondary, School tend trajitipnally to 

^hrevhadithe #eatest of which: are located In .the States in 

Jsi<k:iat;i6h5v,wHic^^^^^^ T i 

#ah1pfl.idacati# (P^^^^^ . pp.:. J»8?r492) .. ^Jf^Ji^^Vnn 

fiwnttwring/ev^^^^ has tendedi however, to be too heavily 

• '^mim^myictm-mm'^ <<*f 'developmental aspects to Important to 

A iS^^^i feb^^ Because of the arge numbers of 

. ^hllhi^d2aS?^^^ of most accrediting agencies. 

; f M*|l|e^?y*lM^^ be negl ected , 



O <'^^'XV^''*'-^^- : V . - — '..-- 
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Tte^^Wj^^ an<? grlmarHy responsible for maintaining 

SS'ftr'V- .iroiFissibhs. THey Impact Institutions 



.. . , . 



■\ pV-Establlshing pri^^ i.e., licensing exams. Issuing 



ITlHsiwStly,;^^^^^^^ pqtentiany damaging impact of the 

v^icen^inpp^^^ tKc *Black colTe^^^ has come^from teacher education and 

;:':^tnr^$irig{;pcerisW^ States Where adhilsslo^ to practice carries the 

pr«)^ulM,teF<^^^^^^ of an exam Indicating profeissional 

;P!pof4ctency> ;The.x()ntHpve^ Inherent In standardized 

5te$,t$Chas "^tri^^ lii^^t jcatlons.lHer^^^^ of the 1 haccur ate selecti v1 ty 

4nyqT;v^;^^^^;>^ on such exanis and It Is not clear 

that^fpopn -tralnlhglfoS inability jxri fit the base of their difflc'ultyi The Impact 
'fpf .jseveyi (ft^^^ to threaten this.ivery existence of their 

;=pr#rfiw.sV The W^^^ testing Is not however, the major Issue, but the 

jmiiotimct; M assuririgl equ^^^^^ of all studeni:s by* the test is 

i-'Parmoiint^/ ' :'''.-\'\: f\ ''''' 




employment 
State and 

- . . , Title. VII 

of $.he;^ly.irl EEOC Investigates complaints,, holds public 

litirjnj3l.;iM!^iC^^ lubyeyjof !#plwne.nt Jn. education Institutions, 

f he; , >tatter ,;has' j^^^^ for mbhltorlng equal employment 

'(^i»rtuh\t^^^ the EEOC Annual faculty survjey 

pr(^trldei'thein» employment tn educatiun by race that 

4■$^:ay«>VabTei^^^^ ^ '-^ / ■ , 

thi&jSff'l^ for civil In the U.S. Education Department (formerly part . 

\of the^Ui'Si, Department 'Of/ Health, Education and Welfare) has the responsibility 
>ta ehforce^ pf the lcivll Jllghts Act of 1964, which, prohibits use -of 

FjtdttiVifMfvii f^^^ {that; discriminate as to race, color, or national 

pBglnv^^ the Adaitis lltlgatlohj which seeks * 

coripljincerf^^^^^ States; iwhlchfjhad ma^ legal ly sanctioned segregated 

fpubl.lc^le'ducat^Qn.. iO^^^ of the efforts of Adams States by 

requir1ng;^C€mfiUt16h; 6^ gives a picture of 

(Baucat;ion?!1njeachKStateV : ' . 



^HeiUiST^dwiil 55lir>rdn^CtVi1:7Rtlhts (CCR ) . a temporary,. Independent, bipartisan 

■■ s to investj 



agencyi.estab II shed<i>y«congress to l nvestj gate compl a1 nts alleging denial of the 
"rilgnt "to^:;y(^ei3tu^^ and; cbltects Ihf oriatlon concerning legal developments 
constltdtlngea the law, appraises Federal laws and 

policies ^wUh Vf^^^^ snd serves as a clearing 

hpiisit'ifor' lirfoViM^ of equal protection and reports Its 

f^.nXlngs: arid^necdi^ arid the Congress. The Commission 
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• .:h»^h.-coh<:w^^^ of civil rights, from the 

- -#MCMMtatidh:of iinbn^^^^^ to the. higher education of minorities and 

'BU^^^lKicans.. its cHief avenue fof Wfo.M^ to monitoring is the public 
^ v,vr liiarlng^v vAt-^^r^^ are jield to highlight 

li^i' .vv/Mnticutar i^^^ recommendations 
g:i(,.;,:Vv;:v^:to?it^^^ 

^fe-: ^ fhi ^ducitibHinteff^siierbups: ^ an jef f ectiye monitor of education policy making 
.tihkhT^liiipactyxthe^arlous^sesli jents of ^ 1 n. Ameri ca. Composed of over. 500 

^i ' v . ".^afat^^ misision and constituency, these 

- '24.. mms^mMwi^'^m'^ i1egi$mion;by 'develpplng amendments, putting pressure 
.M'lMisla^^^ r_edestgn1ng old programs or 

'^^^Intnoduclng^^ Members of Congress are ^particularly 
vurirterlb1e^t1^^:inisr6^^^ Such lobbyists are usually effective, 

retl1z1ng?tHatithe>^^^^ for m idea Foviding^the costs are not 

, too; high; THfrx^^^^ P'^l'narjly ""^^T^'.^^^.^V^^ c^.il?^^ 

:fdutatl6nvafrthejHatiohal4^^^^^^ in Higher Education, 

• vthe vUnitrtjiHeg^^^^^^ National;,:Urban League, the National 

^J^sbciatron :for^the?Ad^ the Off ice for the Advancement 

^ dfiPublictHegrdXo^ These groups have experienced some 
i--i1gtocant- frustr few years because of conservative trends and 

'.^6thef,issue«t(^^ . • 

The- Fe&r at Inter ac^^ Education (FICE) of the Educati on Department 

-);55-^7;niKe"Tpa^^ FICE gathers 

Infotoidni-frb*/ w^^^^^ on tfi? commitment of monies to ^ 

educatibni ItslanhuaTvireports give the support, to education by the 

FeiJeraV goverrwentv. such data Specific to commitments 

tofthe-histofJc^ Such data has been used as a prod to 

- agencies to te^^^^ HBC's, especially ftiilight of. the 

' ^presidentV^^ 1980 concerning fui\ds to Black colleges. 

- -^Th^ Biack C olle responds to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Post Secondary Educat'<6n of the.U.S. Education Department, has had 

resteibitlty for? advisin the Secretary of Education on 

the irdgresi of^^^^i^^^^ and departments to respond more 

pquitibiy to the; historic^^^ Most recent indications from the 

'' Off ice?:. suggest that tho of funds to HBC^s has increased, the 

prbpprtidnate; flgurte^ declined to its lowest level 'n 10 years. The 

lnpnitw1J^g^eff6^^^^^^ in recommendations .to the President. 

The Federal . cWts have .proved to be the most aggressive .monitors of equal 

educational opportunity through the tremendous number of litigations brought 

. allegiflg discniiiiihation in of America life. Beginning with Brown and 
AM«t'r»ein^ly: iwithi BaUce. th4 urt's have continuously attempted to ^pelT out a 

' poliayi^emphasixihg^^ of equal opportunity for all 

■citizens. - The; 'Federal vc^^ been seen by many as the watch-dogs of 

'pdii<at;1dh. asv indicated; by^^ for removal of all legal barriers to 

editeiiiM#;f w tl^^^u^^^ the Nation; 

though many of theirisfforts. havd ahge groups the court has at least 

sbrPuJi to cbhscloushesvm^^^^ inequities interest in the American Society- 
--fesuUihg in ^sdme. efforts 
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: estate Education Agencies > The combination ^of the activities of' the afcfcve 
outllned^oups has direct linpact upon educatlbn^enerally andNjigher education 
:$j^cif1cary; The Impllca^^^ act IbbsffoivB lack higher education have 

^bwhi^sjghlflM^^ truly iHtiiiVpd to their fuUesj^ The^ 

j^teiitl^V'^w^ equpl opportunity programs in 

; education^ agencies. At first glance, what 

\Jiie«1n^^^^ to assure that adequate coverage 

: lot' tKe ^Mni tdf^^ ng iprocess . takes pi ice . ! . \ 

S^ate Wa^^^ Education ,1n each%t ate are most appropriately suited to 

assiirting res^^^ 1 1 ty. f or assur i ng equal oppor tuni ty . 

.These; groups^ . by virtue of their mission, are the chief architects of the 
£ducatibn ' s^ in the: States. They .have responsibility for |51anniJig, 
^Ihitlating: an^^ Earlier sections of this, 

:pap€r«attCTpted^ t^ the planning and program Initiation process in the 

States. / But, What of the eval.uatioh and monitoring process? - * 

* ^' . • \ , ' ' * ' . ' ' ^ _ 

TherCqmn^ittM^^^^^ to.de^rmine the* adequacy of and evaluation of 

^jequity^prog^^ in several States. The conclusions which follow were taken from 
a^compllation^ ^ of education and f^rom 

;Blatk and^ j^^ white colleges which have Urge Black student, 

populatibhif. (For detailed: analysis the reader is referred to the unpublished 
* commissioned researt*! paper "Policies, Practices and Monitoring Systems to 
Improve the Stati^^ of Blacks^ in Higher Education: Selected States and 
Institutions'*: prepared by Evalee Banks for the National Advisory Committee on 
Bl^ck Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities, November, 1979).. 

the foil owing cqnclus'^'qns were: most apparent from the Bank's study: . ' . 

p Hpnitofing which performed by State Departments of Education 
(SDE's) , usual iWtakes the for?^ annual arid mid-year reports, 
submitted by. inltltutioris to the SDE.; These r6ports are usualjy * 
limited to .enrollment and recruitment statistics wixh some limited 
document at 1 on of ^ ^^p^^^ Review' by SpE's is 

usually- a pirer^^^ to forwarding to • State Boards of 

Higher Education; Tbfe procedure uSed by the various States varies 
greatly, Jiqweyer. ^ . * ' 

0 There are ojly a few :sm1 Clarities or commonalities among the 
monUpring ;systems, utilhed by SDEs. In the majority of the 10 \ 
States the evaLiiiat ion is not rigorous and Involves merely reading 
reports submittej^^ . ; 

• » ' ^ * - 

0 ^Programs, designed ispeclfically for Black 'Americans and other 
minorities tend^ t same review process as other 

programs, .ex^^^ programs related to State plans for 

desegfiqat 1 on 4 n the Adays States . These programs have personnel 

. whose /sole responsibility Is to monitor data on Black student 
enroUWnt and related statistics.. 
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pr bgrams and 
an honor 




monies -expended: for 
I respect to spkiflc 
oppprtunlt^^ 

established, or pUnned to 

programs designed to improve the 

Ion*. J7^^ 

play a tlmlted role in the program 

prbgrims were evialu^^^ No data 

State ^levels JUioiit the ^ n^^ of the 
the evaluatlpn process. 

dissatlif Action on the part of SDE 
l^pe^l^llfe^lA^^^^ n|is|sterns used by State agenci es . 

teitelr^lwa? lidfia^icdgijnti-iMijt; unquantjflabie indicators of 
• frchievi^^^ lowing;^n that category: , 

■ ; iSNd^^comSM^ within the past year 
'^i^eHSngel^n attftu^ administrators 
felNo4cwpus%un^^^ 

WliievoiientM^^ ■ 



most 



^PlvtV^ "'ib.|f)ls^:t!Ki^el^|o<^?ng^^^^ they see as 

\ : -5^^signif,1cant#pr:acM^ \. - 

' .aV/i^InVtlWtidn^^^^ inequities, 
^b'i ■ISj^cialiwo^^^^^^ campaigns . * 

r^'^ richDlif Ihipr^^^^^ the Black canmunity etc. ) 



tevv,.-;.:- .•diT^'tSplai^■:^^;1ne«1tan))'^^unai tbe-Stata 




fi;^fc4MiM4Hi^^^^^^ fol lowing factors contribute 



hwp«red tiy increased efforts in behalf 
" ' ' . Chi canos, Iranian students. 
_ distance have mitigated against 

- ^th«;^desegriBg«ionfof=«seyjB^^ 

p»iJ;->.-..</-'V:--eiC>tf1fJlw^^^ -in- such a .shprt time span 

0:^1^^^ «..'•„ /^.^Cft; .CUlitfrali^d^^ 'tfainlhgr.by- students prior 

'1 ; ;• . .ti-fiCwfusibni iinc^^^^ and mandates, vacillecion , 

p^'-K' ? ^ ; h;. l;ack^?&f^;fealfiVnbW?ifiw area—no empirical 

rVv---i.v4-'---*;-; f- .mlarchuoErpri^^^ ■to-.rely-.upbn, 
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tiw^^fltvbf of >e$^^^ generally suggests that exciept for the Adams 

jStattSV; I Miid^ was exhibited in the monitoring and 

evaluatibniofcw improve the hiaher education of Blacks. Few 

^rfatt^banks; awikept w to aid the iristitutlonS in 
4h«li- cbnt-infiih^^^^^ ^ThereliTf feeling that intervention by the federal 

/.J/rSovw nwde ^ improving the 

|;-V?^; -isiMtlOT^^^ that teh'd .to be Imposed by excessive 

" MWat1on:;and w the data and the 

wSeess-^^^^^^ 0^ monitoring used by the Adams States 

vAef^se^:^^^^^ for Statewide monitoring of higher educa- • 



rRec^bnmendatidh^ 



.m^CoB^iHtee feels that the basic responsibility for evaluation and monitoring 
bf^rlM^^^ rests., as it should, with the States. However. 

iwonsiiWcieSi in; data c and reporting do not allow for a meaningful 

ifilyslrs^o^^^^ in the Nation as, a whole. The Committee therefore 

fef''-.-^";-. .v.rMoiiiindsvthV^'tM^^^ . ■ . 

, i; fhatVthe^SecrietaV'y^^^ 

i|4i, - Advlsbry^cMtte^^^ Black Colleges 

^ ' ' /^ahd^^UniVersitiesV.ahdi for Civil Rights (OCR). 

eMuate^hfe.jsuit?J5i^^ forms used in the Adams States 

fbr. collecting/^^^^^ The resuTFof such 

consuliationi/Jigwrvefilshb^^ be adoption of the OCR forms or 

#ocis¥'^nr^^^^^^^^^ of some similar 



'4 



^^rHiHhe^basiidf th be establlshmfint of a framework 

.fbri«yarua^in^^^^ tc equity in higher education 



l^^-ll:-., ' '.' ■- ' /-^^ -'■bfrfWack-Aroenlcari^^^^ '-(see''App€n'd1x IX-3). 
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•FRAHBiORk.m COWITMENT TO MINORITIES 
Un^i^idua^^^ ssl6nijahd|hRecru1 tment 

"^.C -OcisVi^^ "leans of identifying minority persons 

\lHt'#ested In >tra1n1^ Institution? Is the method 

:irf:f<M|lW; " 

B. tWhat is- tte-natiire 0^ the relationships between Institutional student 
recrultmenti^^^^ at secondary schools having large 

jilnoplt^^^^^^ 

:Ci Are- there ihstUutUnal w^^ facilitating the recruitment of 
lafribHtles ;=fbr diisclp^ are under represented? Do 

these, strategies- Incfude inaklng: special funds for recruitment, 
f^hahcialtaldi^ani retention techniques available for these -efforts? 
Jb what exte%'H^^^^ of minority 

studehts!^iii6n|^the;^ . 

Oi Are -aMissiorts; deciiibni on ra applicants made by persons who 

: have/ siiffTcieht; bXR^^^^ and contact with minority student 
candidates- ^toK^urid^^^^^^ special characteristics of their 

• back'gfoM'ds^ 

E. Are all applicants for admission judged by flexible criteria? How 
flexibTe are^he criteria? (Can admissions staff give less weight to 
test scores.; for students whose secondary school records'and other data- 
show priwil sat) 

F. Are information and materials made available to applicants which 
present an accurate picture of program requirements and campus life? 
What is the impact of the materials on student decisions to attend? 
Are minority^ students, faculty, and administrators consulted in an 
attempt to assess whether the bver all image transmitted reflects the 
experience of minority students at the institution? 

G. How does the proportion of minorities in the student body relate to the 
proportion of mihorities in the geographical reglon(s) from which the 
institution mainly draws its students? 

H. How does the prbportibn of minority students admitted under standard 
aduissibns criteria compare with the proportion of academically high 
risk minority students admitted?^ H&w closely are these proportions 
related to the institution's programs, purposes, and goals in student 
academic support? 
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AID- 



^Su9ge$|ied^.Rev,1 ewers: Financial. Aid Staff 



^~^-^'^Jv.^y^||^pr^ ^s; ;5jAfeCi1n' the 
.^';$tt^ent:H^.ihahciaV to..! 



Bi 



F. 



use of institutional (nonfederal) 
^.•..v-?«--v..«^^ student assistance from 

fi^fiitjs^^^ support for needy students? 

that campus work assignments 
diiTw^^ studenVs educational program and career 

jnter^^^^^ financial aid package- routinely 

evIlUafedlf^^^ its"^ jrffectsrpn^ students? What changes in work 

%sigri^^ such evaluations? 

;ii ;|t Jfhstitut|M that they must, and when 

tfcyim^^^ the reminder effective in 

q^taiji^^^^^^ Is iw necessary 

^6xkee|<fi^^^^^^ icants? 

Are special pfwkages (combinations of , programs) of student financial 

ai4 offer^^^^^^ disadvantaged and minority students? 

What irieani^^^^^^^^^^^ of the aid package in 

reVaticw Vito the needs: 



Has a routine: institutional procedure been devised to allow increases 
in-an/indlyidual's finahcial aid package, should the need arise during 
the schboV session? Are discretionary funds available for emergency 
"loans? 

Are special technicat.^assi stance and counseling in budgeting matters 
givenii as a matter;of^ policy » to financially disadvantaged and minority 
students? How-effe(^ive is this guidance in increasing the size and ^ 
number of individual financial aid awards? 
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Iltf Cd^hsellh^ Support Services, Placement 

Suggested Re viewer^: Counseling, Equal Opportunity Program, Learning Skills, 
and'PAacOT^^ Staffs ' ' . ^ . 

A. , * is; there an institutional effort to cooperate with secondary school 
' . adminf^^^ and counselors in increasing the scope and 

ef^ectiv^^^^ prdfesslohal guidance? In this context, how are the 
parti cula^^^ of minority students from various cultural" 

' backgro^^^^ Are personnel at schools having substantial 

numbers of jnihoHty stude^^^ involved in the process?. 

B. How much OTp^^^ is placed on intensive early freshmen orientation and 
' preregi strati on counseling for. minorities? Are^ these programs 
' impprtaht |actprs in r^tentton of minority students? Is peer 

counsel ing^^^^ the programs, and how useful is it? 

C. How impp^^^^ career counseling (including guidance on 
, graduate-- ^^e^^^ play, in the design of institutional student 

suppprt;^^^^^ Do minority students use these support mechanisms 

>a(ivantageously? . ^ 

D. 1,5 thisre an institutiqr^wide attempt to ensure that the academic 
advisors assigned to minorities are sensitive to the emotional and 

academic needs and the cultural backgrounds of, the minority student 

especially during the first year of involvement with the institution? 
How is the effectiveness of the assignments monitored? 

E. Are the study skills remediation and tutorial services provided by the 
institution commensurate with demand and need? Are all educationally 
disadvantaged students encouraged to attend these special programs? 
How, and how earlji^, are students who need these services identified? * 

F. Do stigmas attach to students who participate in remediation programs? 
. Is there ah institutional effort to adldress this problem? 

G. Are there support service courses (remedial, learning skills courses) 
for which academic credit should be awarded? 

H. Are support programs that provide services to minority students 
staffed by regular faculty or by persons outside the regular tenure 
track? How is the competency of the staff judged, and how are high 
performance levels rewarded? 

Do the*^ directors of support service programs' participate in 
administrative decisions . that affect the students served by the 
programs? How influential is the advice of the directors? How are 
student- insights obtained to inform these decisions? 

J. What methods are used at the institution to measure students^ academic 
progress and assess the effectiveness of support service courses? Does 
the institution administer academic competency programs or-^tests? How 
much is known about the academic progress of minority students at the 
"institution? Are special academic support services provided for 
students for whom English is a second language? 
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ontlhued) 

p,v,-„ . - V ... r,™,*, ..«.rs«.,., ,,..ws...... undergraduates who fail to qualify 

1^^="^^' :.-*•>- .point iy^raiges are Insufficient for 

|fi;Vi^!.V'i . > ladiiVsslom^^^^^ What influences do the 

■ " ' - ;?^pr6gKMsfhave}6m professolnal schools 



fe^' .r...rv".<t.v . '•Ilhati^l#^3s3fiven..itd- jstudent?- In finding summer employment? What 

/:4.nv'' , 'stress^sf-pTatedvon; f^^ summer employment experiences to the 

Wh^t^'. " , . jsiuden^^s::- acaBail^ students use the summer 

' ' r jM^ . {HowXili '<tht^i^^^^^^ office monitored to ensure that 

t?i^3c.,:;, V r.;m1no»il%is^ both in temporary student 

. '.oiploj/ipenti^^^^^^^ government 

' . . v ,'" *?ahd?"dnd^^^^^ to use the 

';placw^ records of minority students 

iiiialntal ned?^'"V > ^ ■ , 

' = 'rCa^^nd; -should^ academic advising, and placement 



IF* 

y - 



•functlohsrbeVbetter. coo^^^ throughout the institution? How has 
this matter be| by the personnel directly involved and by 



the-hespdnsibl. eA adiil n1 9tr ators? 

'J 
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BB^c<Hrxv- n,sv^T-; .snwii-wiBiv>Haii»c» . . vu... y- .^^^ tcafhlng mcthbds assessed to 

^^^isfc- - • > / faetlmlni^^^lr^^^^^ educattori of minority students? Are 

P^^A-t... \ -r' >:tfie1Vfediwt^^^^ students used as the 

ia5?)>7i-# A < v6Mel5^6r^^^^ By what means 

mechanism foin assessing: the anfount of 

^ , .research being conducted on minority 

^^tMie^nllJfiw^ ^ncoarageti?- 

matter and teaching methods of the 
matter and tieachlng methods of 



iF4 iHb*^ succissf ulr {^^^^^ In support service courses 

^ ^Intif^oduced^^^^^^^^^^^^ curriculum? How are faculty members 

. ^<int^^^^^ In uslng^ effective techniques? 

6; ^HoW M^^^ Integral are ethnic and cultural studies at 

;t he Institution? Are ethnic studies offerings properly publicized? 
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student Affa1i;s Staff, Student 
' Staff 



-ni-B avuuica ».«..«Mvv*« -w,. . undergfaduate arid graduate 

- -5v:Mtki;t1on1#f/< w^^^^^ the factors that Influence 

' .JinBitysistudentxatt^^^^ the same as or different from 



placed on developing Instltutlnnwide 
student persistence? What are the roles 
depjartment heads In this process? 



f.fjrt^,-,;,,;;,c-. im-t -^.nowr'B - 1> ;,wnpnasj-», ■':ffa»;. ;uceiij ,hi«v' 
l^i S>« ; - s . ; : rprocedu*; es, toiimprove ml rior.lty, stude 

-f^X. r.t^'' ; . ■>:•:••;•.;, ' 

^91. . . iCi AreiiRirioriltyistudentsveligibj honors aiwarded at the 

L#;>;4' . V ^irisltitutVoh? How^^^Jo^^^^^ scholastic honors awarded to 

SS; -o:, , . ; /minor^iiesVM^ minorities In the student 

:bw A^^^rist^^^^^^ faculty 

• ,to reducev.r^^^^ to increase Interest in 
minori ty; st^^^^^^^ What are /standard institutional 

*'fMp6p(Eis)iw^^^^^ ^en detected^ 

Ei 'Are there - aiiiqua^^^ complaint/grievence procedures 

available tb' all ;st^ stude/its use the procedures 

fully? ArS' channels. =a*a^^^^^^ for discussing' "minor" problems 

;(negativW faculty a^^^^ problematic dormitory relationships,,' 

■ eteiV-before th^y^ to, withdraw? Do 

^major'^Vprobiaiii: (es^^^^^ forms of unfair treatmient) receive a full 

• and -prompt hea^^ . . 

F;. How are. cai^ipus organizations monitored to determine whether they are 
congenial to minority students and whether m1no«*it1es are encouraged 
to participate? - , 

6.' ^lis ^here a gerierai institutional process by which the social customs 
arid accepted conduct on campus are reviewed for their 

fecept 1 veriess and cp^ 1 ty. to mi mri t i es? 

- ic,;. H. How iiifich /participation ts ~there . by minority students in 

i'l;^ ; extracu/rrlcula^^ as musk and drama clubs, social 

clubs, debating. and servlce.g^ newspaper snd yearbook staffs, and 
• 1ritr«iural: ;spp'rts? What efforts are being made to increase minority 
parcel pliti on? ; 

I. What inistitutiorial procedures ensure that student entertainment and 
activityrprograms; inclu^^ Appropriate amounts of literature, art, 
music, and aectiires that feature minority artists and Intellectuals, 
and, Wifl c^^^^^^^ interests of minority students? 

J. Ts it Irist^itutiorial pblicy to demonstrate concern for the welfare of 
/cmlriority -^owiwnjtles^'j the region through operation of various 
coinunity/ $irv1ce^•pr^^^^ How are minority students and faculty 
.irivbl ved iin the^ „ . 




^Suggested iRevi^ Graduate Department Heads » Graduate School Staffs 
llJrqfessloM 

;'As;^ are used to identify minority 

r ? >studei]^^^ professional training offered by 

r tHe? Thstltutiori? ' ShouVd^ identification methods be coordinated 

W !thr<Mjghou^^^^^ ' ' 

Bvr^^^ffi'^thtr^e^^^^ school and the departments on 

:|He;{iiinj|M acceptable; for students recruited for 

giradiiate^?^^^^ are the criteria, used to judge 

cihdijdates^^^ do existing admissions 

. triter^ an acceptable enrollment of minority 

■ :$tu.derjt$r , -'^'^ "V " ' - ] - ' • 

C. -How; much (B^ on building minority Student attendance in< 

' departments; 1^ are. uhderrepresented? Are special 

recrui^^ available for this purpose? 

Are.1nstitut;i6ha1iijK)111^ on whether minorities will be assured 

equal rtreatm or be accorded compensatory or 

:affirmatj^ . ' 

Hem- Targe a. r^^^^ should: remediation techniques play in graduate or* 

prdfessjbnal trii.n^^^^^ What effect would remedial 

tprqgrjrts^ minority students? 



How adequately are-the regular student services attuned to the needs of 
graduate and: profe.^stona1 students? Db minority . graduate and 
professional students u!le these services fully? 

Should special student services be available to graduate and 
professional students? How can minority graduate and professional 
students be most effectively given the support which they need in such 
itnreas^s» financial counseling and aid» student employment^ guidance^ 
pi^cement» housing services^ and grievance procedures? 



^Viivii^uUy ;and Stiff Hirlngr Evaluation j and Retention 

.. ;Su9i«$ted}ft^^^^ Afflmatlve.ActI on Officers, Minority Faculty Members 

A;" Hdw^ddei tte;*^^^^^ irepfe'sentation in faculty, administration, and 

' - Wport $^^^^^ ^" the student 

'i. . - -^gbdytr -ii representation in faculty, 

7i<li1n1$i^ with the needs of minority 

Bi ' ;H6w 'ieffectl^ procedures for identifying, 

recPuit1ngi?andSM faculty and admini,s|rators? Can these 

; ' prpcedir" 

C; 06 iffiriatWe artlbn 0 have ready access to all suMrvisory 

personnel,; including.depart^^ How much authority is carried 

by' officer^ Twowaendatlbhs bn, cases involving bias in recruitment 
'arid^hirinipf faw^^^ administration, and support staff? 

0. Vhow irucH- input Is sought .from affirmative action officers when 
administrative -decisions are made on hiring policies that do not 
cohcerrir#al #poHuhlty^ . How .much influence does tJ^e advice of 
off icers cqrt^^ decisiohsj , 

Ei Is a- persoifj 'in. each department responsible for departmental 
affirmative- action liaison with the central administration? How 
useful is this technique for maintaining communication on matters of 
policy and procedures? 

Fi What authority do affirlrtative action officers have to intervene in 
possible cases of bias in admissions procedures, and in recruitment and 
hiring procedures for students? - 

G. In evaluating faculty members for promotion, howmuch recognition is 
given to special diities in guidance and leadership that are frequently 
required of minority faculty and administrators in addition to their 
regular duties? Tn setting work loads for minority faculty and 
administrators, how much consideration is given to these extra 
comhitments?" Are professional develcpment and training programs 
provided by the institution to. aid the upward mobility of jtiinority 
faculty, administrators, and staff? 

H. ' Are minority faculty 'and administrators encouraged to understand that 
they are accepted as integral parts of the institutional community 
through adequate participation in campus committees and other forms of 
appointed! or elected -governance? How aware is the institutional 
leadership of the. pe»'ceptlons of -minority faculty regarding the 
cbhgenialityi respect, and need of the other institutional personnel 
for tHeir professional services? What positive roles do the 
institiitibnal leaders play in- fostering acceptance of minority 
personnel? 
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-Vrilv ,A<lnin1strat,1ve Policies ^ 

Vggested: Reviewers: Institutional Head, Trustees, Instltutldnal Research 
•ahd planning Staff . .J" 

'hi .Mhjit ils the' balartce: between "soft money" and. "hard money" In the 
•/ overall 'funding; of -programs that are Influential In attaining equal 
pppiprtunity objectives? -Is .this a desirable long term balance? 

B. How' liwich 'priority is given to operating budget items for programs and 
stiff to meet jequal opportuhity goals at the central administration and 
departmertt levels?. Iti this context, to what degree .is consideration 
.given to ^^upjwrt services, including ^required increases in faculty 

. contact time with students? 

C. Where, are studient support services placed in the Institutional 
gbveVnance striicturet and What factors determine their placement? Are 
the sefvicesfithat- focus on minority student access and persistence 

. placed in/the most stabl? and influential -sector of the governance 
struct aire? ^ ^ 

0. How much information is routinely^ collected on minority students 
concei'ning the Applicant pool, admission rates, major fields of study, 
. ^ transfer among, disciplines, and persistence and graduation rates? Are 
' the amount and. Wnds of information collected commensurate with the 
needs for policy decisions? 

t* To what extent; are attempt.s made in the conduct and analysis of 
institutional research, and in data collections on students and staff, 
to examine minority concerns through use of appropriate categories and 
issues? How is minority advice on these concerns solicited? Are the 
distinctive concerns of various minority groups handled ih ways that 
. jire ajipropriate to their differences? 

F. How are institutional data on minority students and staff distributed 
among staff and planners, particularly whenever policy decisions that* 
•affect the status of minorities are being made? Do the appropriate 
data regularly receive the widest distribution necessary? 

\6. What is the nature of iftterchange between Institutional personnel and 
representatives of' any minority communities_served and affected by the 
institution? What mechanisms exist for obtaining cdyice from members 
of the minority community about programs that directly 'or indirectly 
interact with the community? 

> ' 

H. How many minorities in the administration have high level positions and 
regular line responsibilities? How strong are their influences on 
• adBinistrative policy decisions that affect the welfare of minority 
students,.^ faculty, and staff? . Do the tipper echelon minority 
administrators have ready access to the institutional head and a proper 
access to the board of trustees? 
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Viil. Administrative Pol ic1«s (continued)- 

I. HoM Clear an understanding do the institutional leaders— boar4 
of trustees.. institutional head, and upper echelon admigistcators-- 
have of the' problem areas in the institutional response to minori- 
ties? Do th^ ftel that they are -forming satisfactory jobs 
in assisting minorities toward equal e. cational opportunity at 
the institution? 

»J. How is the status of minority participation In ^the entire Insti- 
tution regularly reviewed? How are student and faculty inputs ob- 
tained? 
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APPENDIX 



it^^ J'l . V l^^HUtwIcallV Black Coll and Ufilversltles which were still predominantly 

Pi4%:^y.'-V-' r'-i"' ■ .■ '••^Blaclc:.as of falM978. by State* 

j;;:;-^' " . , Level /HI ghest Of ferl ngL/ 



-2? 



It«cc4n^yn^ 19352 



'v.-^.^'- 



. p 



i\ iCwtriii State University .^^H 45384 
• ' ;jM^l|«irfpi^eilW tyi Ml 1 berforce 45384 



? rAlatwiiwiW^Onlverslty. Normal. 35762 
?Alab«wiLutl»ranHte Selma 36701 

•Wabiia^State Unlvensl.ty. M^^^^ 36101^ 
pw$ort>'Sttte .C«w^ 35221 
U6iHiJ(4H>nnori 36037 
;MWw4Collegei^ B 35208 
'OilcwbodiWlege.i^ 35806 
iSyb^iBlslibp S^^^ Mobile 36603 

Selaiii'UnlversTt^'i Selnia 36701. 
ist111ii»n College 35401 
Talladi^a- Col l ege, Talladega 35160 
tuskegee. Institute, Tuskegee Institute 36088 
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Ik ViifeloriiirArt iUnly^ Tallihassee 32307 
|r.§5?wid«KH«»r^^^ '33054 • 

^:ef|eojriit:^^10); 

^A* Ml tany . 31705 

t ^iirk^CoVl ege,;Atl aiitai ; 30314 



FortrVtl 1 ey 5^tate Coll egt, t6rt Vail ey 31 030 
;1nt«r^nmi1nIt1oM Center , Atl an ta 3031 4 

Hoi^lwuiBlitoXlege 



j(6iT>i$XBroi*»i'C6ll>^^^ 30314 
to PiViSiroaVleMf/fe 



..€^t .^r'-*^} .. V-.- 



SiWnrMh-'State;(^1le Savannah 31404 
Jjf^ iS^lwnVtol 1^^^^^ Atlanta 30314 

'Jrprttucfc^^^^^^^^ ' 

0?| \tentoKky State Frankfort 40601 
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B 
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P.D 
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B 



D 
B 

M 

P.D 

B 

B 

B 

H 
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M 




|#^^^$ou^l^rn|Ubtv«m^t*jW:^^^ 7081 3 ' 

^1. ^Jiott^l«ttl^wi:ifen^^^ 701 26 



level /Highest Offe.rlngI/ 




f««^aoS»ln--^StiVr^^^ ^2121 6-. 



il«itlnMs$H'Anrji -■121'853'' 



^fcorti; Stite'Uni ;Lor«an 39096 

:^lMiM^^!^^^ 386^4 

VjiclcsonnSlitelUn ^cksbn 39217 

<^Mify^lH6ia«i?C61;l^ Point. 39773 _ 

JMiiiissippi/ Indus eg^<i*H61 ly Springs 38635 

iiss^i$sipp^/Val1%^:^S^ Itta Bena 38941 

fiiitcHek- Juhiw^^ 39120 

TPnCTtiMNomalJ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Institute/, Prentiss 39474 
; ?lhist^lligi, ^Hpliy Siiring^ .38635 

c Tfl^iigalW Col lege v'To^ 39174 

UtiMiJ^^^^^ 39175 

%S viB«H)errScbtia College, Concord 28025 ° 

, 'Bennett Cbl^ 27420 

j^§x-V>g.l2abeth .C Elizabeth City 27909 



2'' n 



B 

M , 

M.P 

B 

2 
H 



M 
N 
D 

H 



N 

2 

M+ 

2 

B 

N 

2 

2 

B 

B 

2 



B 



Public'? 
Publics 



Sl^fi^lpi^liliwljlMi^^^^ 27411 



te^flHn$ti*i^Sil% Salem 27102 

§|^-i^:?|jiiffMlU^^^^ LahgstoD'. 730_50- 



Altani^ttalve^^^ iMbIa 29^04 



|\; -Cllfl ii^^^^ 291 1 5. 

K ^a^nto^ JwfeCbll e^^^ Hil 1 29730 

. ?v f riindihipfJunfor te^ iegel/ Rock Hil 1 29730 
^'flBwi$iCblAegei uSuRten- ;291 50 ■ ^ - 
^SouthVCtrollni; Stit^^ Orangeburg 29117 

yMrliMS CblleM 29042 



' EM^oii^Vwsfty. ftashville .37203 
liioxj^llile; Cbllegei . 37921 

.V;r'v;>v;CineV,C6Heg^^ ,■38301 
" t'v^LlHij^ legii Jpph 1 s 381 26 

^ MAWMm^^ci\' Col l'(SgeV NaShville 37208 
t^f: MqirTstpi** ;C^^^^ ';Horri stown 37814 
RXi' X^nnessee^S^ Nashville 37203 
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Level /Highest Offering!/ Control 



8 Public 

B Private 

B,P Private 

M+ , ' Public'- 

N.P Public 

B Private 

B Private 

B Public. 



B Public 



B Private 

B Private 

B Private 

2 Private 

2 Private 

B Private 

H Public 

B Private 



H Private 

B Private 

B Private 
B ' Private 

P,D Private 

2 Private- 

M+ Public 




Level/Highest bfferlng- ^ Control 



... ,iCoilegl|::-CiriiSK::'7524i;-' . -= - 



B 
B 
8 
B 

M+ 

2 
B 

P.D 

B 



Private 

Pr.lviite^ 
Private , 
Private: 
Public. 
Private ' 
Private 
Public 
Private 




;^i0hl|:^olX|s!er-^^^ 



23868 



23220^ 



/•■^Hone; 



y UVeiytiy^ftes t^Of f ering ; 

^a'Si2>«-,i^'lw%i;eM ^4' .years 
'f^-»'-'4'-:^lBH5f^ar^^^^ 
IP •#irst:j>rbfM^^^^ 

iIf;M?ii?»te'iter.^i5;-''V.' • 

'OPfSOixfiSfate 



M 
M 

B" 
2 
M 
P 



2/ Pre-accredited 

3/ Neither accredited not a candidate 



Private 

Public^ 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 



predominantly Black in fall 1978 and ■ 
Therefore, the list does not include-; 



llthly^listing cf HBC's only includes those institutions that were still 

IMi^rirtiich=<lata. are available for inclusion in the Committee's reports. ...^...-.v, ...^ 

fi^Ywwns'OiiiversiW College (KY) for which no data are available; and Bluefield State College (WV)r West 
15V;ifginia State College (WV) and Lincoln University (MO) which are historically Black institutions but are 
i riy (as of Fall 1978) predominantly white. Daniel Payne College (AL) and D.C. Teacher's College (WOC)- 
^FRirwn ohr.ear.lier lists but are omitted here-the former has closed and the latter has been incorporated i 
4£l^ tH'e:'Un:ivefsi-ty of nh^ Columbia. i 



; ■ .( A lasting of; Mew Black. Colleges (NPBC^s) 

. . ^ from t he 

Mttiowal Advisoiy Conittee on Blaclc Higher nabcation Black Colleges and Uhiversities 



f|hte is the m»it listing of rniewer predominantly Black colleges (!f>BC's) available. It is based 



iJl^Fiil 1978 enroltiwit figures. Both the total and full- t*lie enrollments at the schools listed were 
Sj^ir SOI Black, thus q^lifying it as an NPBC based on criteria set forth by the Conmittee. 



11i»>inrevious listing released by the Coawittee was based on Fall 1976 enrollment data. Five of the 
l^|it«^i«» in the 1976 list were deleted (3 have either closed or currently enroll no students; the 
Lf*Mr 2 are still open but currently are predominantly white) . TVwnty-four institutions have been 
pyded and the ttllversity of the District of Colunbia was formed through a 1977 merger of Washington 
Ibcliiical Institute, Federal City College, and D.C. Teacher's College. 



C ERIC 




ncoMiNMrrur hack coluses (npk's) 

(as of Ml, 1971) 



cm/zir 



LEVEL 



OQNniOL 



BIAOC raCBfTAGB 
OF TOTAL BMNimC 



rax TIME BMLueir 




".ItMK Oppnyi Cftllni ' ' 
^T^jrior^lMiiim Imtituu 



02119 
fiMirb en02 



htm York Citf 10019 
•ran 104S5 
irooklyn 11225 
Janica IHSl 

Nm York City 10014 
Nw York City lOOOS 
Nm York City 10036 
OgdHiibiiri 13669 



j OoiiBiilly boUtte of Philadelphia Philadelphia 19107 
tOBN QBiniAt 
IlUtiioif (Ui 

. ! . CMtnd IflO GoNmity C^^ ' Chicago 60606 

1 Chicago Constfvstory Collate Chicago 6060S 

CMcagb Suta Uiiversity Chici«o 60628 
\ City Collagat of Chicago 

' Kemedy*Ui« Chicago 60621 

^ loop Chicago 60601 

I Neicoln X Chicago 60612 

01iva*Harvey Chicago 60628 . 



I 
M 
M 

2 
I 

I 
I 



public 
PUbUc 



public 
public 
Public 
public 

Privata 
P|t9>riatary 
rro|>ri.ataxy 
Privata 



Public 



Privata 
Privata 

public 

Public 
Public 

Public 



S8.I 

^0.1 



S2.S 
S2.1 
J7.0 

saa 

64.6 
so. 8 

Sl.O 
88.0 



61.0 



69.0 
S8.2 
74.2 

97.8 
64.1 
89.9 
93.4 



S7.4 
71.0 



SS.4 
Sl.S 
87.0 
S4.S 

64.6 
S0.8 
Sl.O 
88.0 



61J 



71.9 
S7.9 
84.2 

98.2 

75.1 
91.6 
93.2 



^ ^ jC 




layt NaiMiNMfrir iLMX ouhxs (m>ic's) 

(M of iF^n, 1971) 



\ 



cmr/up 



um 



OONnOL' 



MACK PBCBirACE 
Of TOCM. BMOUICNr 



mu Toc Moueir 



:idtm>Mi4-Ccdi'i): 

: iiiteist(Mi«t)c . ... 

C:iMiil:llil* WlliaMlMmsityv 


ChicifO i0644 

OiicifO^ 60603, 
East St; Louis 62201 


\ 

4 

^ 

M 
2 


Privata 

Privata 

Piblic 


96.6 

60.6 
9S.2 


91.1 

61.3 
97.2 


. . :BMItllr.Oilllte 


Xanmatx 66102 


2 


Privata 


54.6 


55.7 


l^qlM CMty Cammitf Gollaft 


Hlfhlmid Park 48263 . 
Detroit 4i23S 
Detroit 41202 
Drtroit 41201 


2 
2 
4 
2 


Public ' 
Privata 
Privata 
Public 


" 94.1 
17.3 
, 99.3 
63.4 


94.6 
16.9 
99.4 
74.0 


MUtdurl (S)^ 

Hftrris SttMt Colltft 


St. LDUit 63103 
St. Louis 63110 


4 

• 

2 


Public 

IWIIC 

public 


7S.1 

00«U 

S4.0 


71.6 

57.7 














NMfo Gtaiipiis ly 
liyM nitolfliiail SMlMn4^ 


Clcvelmd 4411S 
Milberforca 4S384 

o - 
• 


2 

P 


Public 
Privata 


60.1 
17.0 


66.6 
15.0 

^ 256 


255 














- - - - - — 






• \ 






mscNiNAMrur buoc coubges (»nc*s) 

(as of Fall, 1971) 



LEVEL 



iif'-- V.'- . 



if'--.: 



fiSiMMi OillMiFv^ llndniiiai SS203 



::StiidNmilutiiiMS 0»ll*t«-' 2/ 

^ Colici 



lliiv«rsity dfttti Oittrict of 

GMrgU (i) . . 
'MUnta J^qr Colltft * 

MirrliMiJl) ^ ^ 

(bwfl^ of laltlam 



UttleRock 72204 

NMhil^ton, D.C 20005- 
lluiiii«tcn, DXi 20008 

Atlanu 30310 ^ 

laltiaore 21215 



•^ilSL" Wwt l^lnt 39773 



Nortli CiiroliM m 

OUfliii Collefti/ 

NMiltflii.Collete 
^JtffofimlCollcfe 

KU«f:CbUtfii*iateigh. 
^ tafayttu Collogt 
-ao«Ml»rChoMHl/rcclmical Institute 

Vteatr&nmillo GoHunity Col lege 

SoiilliGafoliM (S) 
Baaufort .T^ical Education 



DuilUM 27707 
Charlotte 28202 
Greensboro 27420 
lUlei^ 27601 
Feyetteville 28301 
Ahoskie 27910 
Hmlmoii 27S36 



ieaufort 29902 



2 
2 
2 



A 



OQNniOL 



IIACX racafTACE IMXKMBIMZtf 
OF TOTAL BMUICKT FULL TIMB OMUIBir 



rroprietary' 
Proprietenr 
Private 



Proprietary 

Proprietary 
M>lic' 

Private 

Public 

Private 



Private 
Proprietary 
Proprietary 
^Private 
Proprietaiy 
Ptiblic 
Public 



public 



100.0 
96.4 



S3.6 

72.8 
84.4 

87. S 

78.0 

100.0 



100.0 
67. S 

6o:s 

S2.6 
S9.3 
61.0 
50.4^ 



100.0 
* 70.0 
96.S 



S4.6 

74.0 
84.i 

87.6 

80.7 

100.0 



100.0 

a.2 

61.1 
S3.5 
S8.7 
6S.7 
. S6.0 



S4.7 




LEVa ' ootanoL biaoc pocenmz 

OF TOML BfDUIOr 



lUOC mCEMTMS 
fUXTDCGMLUeir 























■ '<iic»^Cilli^2^'^r'':^% - "7"' " 1 , . 


6>liflibia ' 29201 
OeMrk 29042 

^Kinfstree 295^^6 


2 
2 

£ 

2 


Proprietaiy 
Public 
rroprieuuy 
Public 


6SiS 
"95.0 

61.7 




• 

93.1 
94.9 

ss.o 

6S.7 








Nashville 37207 
Mnnkis '38116 
NiShville 37919 
Na^phis 38104 


4 

2 

- 2 
2 


Private 

Proprieury 
Public 


84.0 

60.2 
64.1 




12.6 

CC 9 

02.8 
81.4 








Go^pton 90221 
loa Angeles 90047 
loa Angeles 900r 


2 
2 
2 


Public 
Public 
public 


76.9 
9S.9 
S3.8 




^.6 
93«7 

SS.6 „ 


























St. Hkms 00801 

• 




e 

Public 


74.9 




60.4 
























i^Ncithn: accredited nor a candidate 
















'^/^^X* ^^^^ V* 'y;r_ 
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MEVIOUS WVISORY CWWHEE HCH8ERS 

ffie HttlontVAdvlsory Cow«itttt on Educttlon.and Slack Colleges end 

;Unive^s1t1es.w«s^est•blished in Oeceiiber 1976 to exmine «'^;PP^o«ches to the 
•thioHernediketion of^llick as the historical ly Slack colleges 

:>,ahd'^univers1t1ei :and^:thenvto;w^ to the Secretary of Health, 

'EdMcatlbn». :andi:Wtlf#rei^ .the TAsslitarit Secretary for Education, and the 
^CoiiilsV^ 

Although:^the Coiwitt^^^ established in December 197(5, the Notice of 
EstabllsKiint.was^not publ^ Register until June 21, 1977, and 

"thf ^inltlar-iiieetlng: was, held In September 1977, nine months after It wa: 
^'est abl (shed ^f q^^^^ tiwfyears . 

rA^ fequlred'.by \1ts ChVt the membersWp consists of members knowledgeable 
cabout the^ higher ^education, of Blacks, the .historically Black colleges and 
^un1vers1t1esVand>the econ^ societal, and political realities 

Ih^whlcK: publ IcVpol Icy. Is made.. 



MEMBERSHIP 



:br.::Elias>Blake, Chairperson - 
^Preslderit.^ , v ' 
^CVark CoUegev 
;240iChe$tnut:'Street,;S.W. 
:Atlaht;a,;6e6r^^ 

>Or.A*aura;BbrnholdtV ' 
K Vice- Rresident'fbr Education 

The iL 1 j ly\EndowmentV; Inc . 
'-2801f,North;Mer1d1 an^ Street 

;Ina1anapol1s; Indiana 46208 

Or". William C. Brown 
Olrectbr 

Institute for Higher Educational 

Oportun^ty 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 6th Street, N.U. 
^Atlanta, Georgia 20313 

Dr. Nolen M.. Ellison 
District Chancellor 
Cuyahoga Community College 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Dr. Luther H. Foster 
President 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

Or. Andrew Goodrich 

Director, Educational Assistance 

Program 
Box 4383 * Room 1234 SEO 
University of Illinois 

at Chlcaoo Circle 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Or. Bertha G. Holllday 
Assistant Professor 
George Peabody Col lege 

of Vanderbin University 
Campus Jox 319 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

(One Vacancy) . 



Lyons 



Dr. Charles A. 
Chancellor - 
Fayettevllle State University 
Fayettevllle, North Carolina 28301 

Dr. Paul W. MurrlU 
Chancellor 

Louisiana State University 

at' Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

Dr. Henry Ponder 

President 

Benedict College 

Columbia, South Carolina 29204 

Dr. Gloria Scott 

Vice President 

Clark College 

240 Chestnut SfVeet, S.U. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

Dr. Herman.B. SmUh, Jr. 
Chancellor 

The University of Arkansas 

at Pine Bluff 
P^ne Bluff, ^ry^nsas 71601 

Mrs. Ceclle M. Springer* 

Director, Contributions > CofrmunltyAff a1 

Westlnghouse Electr'- Corporation 

Uestlnghouse Building 

Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

Dr. Kenneth Tollett 
Director 

Institute for the Study of 
. Educational Policy 
Ho. **d University - Dunbar ton Campus 
Hash;..jton, O.C. 20008 

*Dr. E. T. York* 
Chancellor 

State University System of Florida 
107 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, Floridt 32304 



*Mrs. Ceclie H. Springer was appointed March 1979« 
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#^.?ElUi Jr. 
" '240r Chestnut Street , S. W. 

.Sict^Pxi^sii^^ Education 
^TIie::tiTly;iEndbWi^ Inc. 
280it;Nor^^ Street 

:]hid3w 46208. 

Attorney-a^^^^^ 
I jacbbsiv;sil 1 s. and \C6 
; :Mnl(:5^of^^^^ Suite 3100 

;555;\CaT;ifbnnia Street 
; ^\:Fn!nciscbji Oi 941134 

'Or;;. Jiiaith Eaton 
• President ^ 
Clark Community College,-. 
3200 East Cheyenne Avenue 
iNontr^^^ Vegas. NV 89030 

— DrV^U^ Foster 
%^IVesidM 

. tuiskegee Institute^ 
tuskegee Institue, AL 36088 

Dr. ^^rederick S.. Humphries 
^esjdi^nt ; 
' Tenne^^^^^ University 
.3506f Ceh^^^^^^ Boulevard 

Dr;^ ^Charlf s A* Lyons 
Chahcellbr^ 
' rFaye'ttcVilie State University 

^ ii^^t^t^ Nf^ 28301 

Ih*; Albcrt^^ Manlcy 

fresiHcnt Dneritus/Sjielman College 

HbiiiardHjn 1^^^^^ ' 
%ly^^Cro«^l^ 429 

2935: Up^SnVSti^c^^ N.W. 

teshihgtoni O.C. 20008 



Dr. Shirley M. McBay 
Dean for Student Affairs 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
77 Massachusetts Avenue, 7-133 
* Cambridge. HA 02139 

Mrs. Dorothy J. Orr 
Vice President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
.1285 Avenue of the Americas 
Area 22 K 

New York. NY 10019 

Dr. John A. Peoples, Jr. 
President 

Jackson State University 
Jackson, MS 39217 

Dr. Madelon D. Stent 
Professor 

City College of the City University 

of New York 
138 Convent Avenue 
New York, NY 1C031 

Ms. Connie D. Sutton 

Vice President for Programs 

American Association .of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle 
Suite 410 

Washington, D.C. 20036 i-^- ' 

Dr. Kenneth Tollett 
Director 

Institute for the Study of Educational 
Pol i cy 

Howard University - Dunbarton Campus 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Dr. Bruce E. Williams 
Assistant Director 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10036 



THC SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
WASHINSTON. 0. C. 20202 



CHARTER 



HATIONAL ADVISORY COHMinEE ON BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND BLACkTOCCESE? WfD "TmVERSmrs 

PURPOSE 

The Secretary is responsible for the administration of various higher 
education and civil rights programs mandated by statutes as these affect 
the geriieral population. Administration of .these programs involves a 
setting of priorities and an understanding of interlocking social, 
ppmickl, and icdndmlc complexities affecting black Americans. The 
Secretary requires the advice «hd recommendations of persons 
kiioWledgeable of the Impact of the mandated programs on the higher 
tducation of >lack Americans in order to fulfill his/her 
responsibilities under statutes effectively. 

AUtHORitV 

20 use 1233a. 

This Committee is governed by the provisions of Part D of the General 
Education Provisions Act (P.L. 90-247 as amended; 20 U.S.C. 1233 et 
seq.) and the Federal Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 92-463; 5 U.S.C7 
Appendix I) which set forth standards for the formation and use of 
advisory committees. 



FUNCTIONS 

The Committee advisei the Secretary of Education, and the Assistant 
Secretary for Postsecondary Education. The Committee examines all 
approaches to higher education of black Americans as well as the needs 
of historically black colleges and universities and in particular 
advises and make recommendations in these areas: 

(1) in the identification of the several courses of action 

to raise substantially the participation of blacks in all forms 
of productive postsecondary education; 

(2) In the develdpment of alternatives sensitive to the 
special needs, deprivations, and aspirations of black youths; 

(3) in the analysis of and planning for the future role and 
healthy development of the historically black colleges end 
their relationship to expanding the numbers of blacks enrolled 
In higher education nationally and resionally; 

(4) In the development of a research base to support the de- 
finltlon of equity, the expansion of existing research, and 
the commissioning of original empirical research; 
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.(S) in the stimulation and encouragement of more scholarship 
and research b questions of public policy relating 

. to: the; educational needs of blacksmnd the promotion of these 
.fesu1tKat\.thr Federal* regional, and State levels; 

(6) c;ln the'eviluitloh^^^M^ of the Impact of Federal, 
regfdnali; or State efforts In. the public and private sectors 
In liipmlhg the^'s^^ blacks fn higher education; 

(7) In the evaluation- and monitoring of current and developing 
Federally regional, or State policies designed to equalize educational 
opportunities for blacks and Improve access for larger numbers^ 

of blacks In M 

(8) . ..^ the development of Hipproache to the financing of the 
neediest stuilehts arid the Institutions with the heaviest soncen- 

. ' tratlbns of hlaclcs;:^ 

(9) In the development of means to Increase access, retention, 
and graduation of blacks from Institutions of higher education; 

(10> In the development of alternative ways of Increasing the 
numbers of. blacks entering and completing graduate and profes- 
sional degree programs; 

(11) In recommending a long-range plan for Increasing the. 
quality of black higher education and the numbers of black Ameri- 
cans able to participate more fully In American society because 
they have succesisfully completed such education; 

(12) In the assessment of the resultant Implementation of policy 
decisions and reccnmendatlons. 

STRUCTURE 

The Committee consists of fifteen (15) raembers appointed by the 
Secretary for terms not to exceed three (3) years, subject to the 
rtriewald^ the Committee. The Secretary designates one of the fifteen 
(1S)1 iembeifis as the Chairperson. Members are persons who are 
knbwlidgcabli iibbut the higher education of blacks, the historically 
blackv colleges and unlvtrsUlis, and/or the economic, educational, 
tbcletaV, and political realities in which public policy is made. At 
Icfasf flviB of the fifteen meiabers of the Committee shall be presidents 
of black colleges and at least one member shall be from the business 
stctoir. . - 

Management and staff services are provided by the Program Delegate to 
the Commlttct, who it appointed by the Assistant Secretary for 
Postsecbfidary Education. 
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Pag* 3 

MErriNGS 

The Comnittee meets not less than four times each year with the advance 
approval of the Secretary or designee. The Secretary or designee 
approves the. agenda for each meeting. Meetings are open to the public 
excett as may be determined otherwise by the Secretary. Public, notice 
1$ made of all Committee meetings, and a Federal official Is present at 
all meetings. Meetings are conducted, and records of proceedings kept, 
as required by applicable laws and Department regulations. 

COMPENSATION 

Members of the Committee who are not full-time employees of the Federal 
Government are entitled to receive compensation at a rate of JlOO per 
day, plus per diem anb travel expenses In accordance with Federal Travel 
Regulations. 

ANNUAL COST. ESTIMATES 

Estimated total annu?.'i cost "i-'or operating the Committee, including 
compensation, and travel expe^tses for members and consultant services 
and research, but excluding staff support is . $130,000. Estimated 
person-years of staff support Is ten at an estimated cost of $210,000. 

• REPORTS 

The Committee submits to the Congress on or before June 30 of each year 
an annual report which contains as a minimum a list of the names and 
business addresses of the Committee members, a list of the dates and 
places of the meetings-, the functions of the Committee, and a summary of 
Committee activities and recommendations- made during the year. Such 
report Is transmitted with the Secretary's annual report to Congress. 

A copy of the annual report is provided to the Committee Management 
Officer. 

Nothing herein shall be Interpreted as precluding intermittent special 
reports and recomnendatlons to the Department of Education throuf.hout 
the year. 
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::tjli1<li|f^4f^^^^^ by appropriate action prior to Its expiration, the 
;Nat1on'a1 ;^Adv1iory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black 
Xolltiei w'd Universities: June 30, 1982. 

AWROVEO: . . 



Date ' Acting secretary 
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'ESC- 



COMMinEE STAFF 



^rpli j; Snlth 

Li nda Byrd- John son 
Alfr-ed' t. fboke 
■' Linda -JJL«nb^^^^^ 

iJi^CKrl stopper Lehner 
rtiirtcia ;S. LUcas 
Cecelia A. Wisdom 

Support Staff 

, -Mae Hi Carter 
^Ozar^ee Li Lee 

Robin A., Turner 
. Edwina Robinson 

Mary L. Nails 



Mi 

5*" .r 



•U.f . OOVIWKIIIT tnwnVKt OmCZx l9tl-O-727-7l7/l4e0 



IV- 



1^^ 



^) .•.'si'' 
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